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What’s  Wrong  with  the 
Nobel  Prize?* 


From  Henri  Peyre 

Yale  University 

All  literary  prizes  are  wrong,  and  given 
by  men  who  are  fallible,  prejudiced,  nar¬ 
row-minded,  afraid  of  genius  and  of  new¬ 
ness.  The  Pulitzer  prizes  for  drama,  the 
Goncourt  prizes  for  fiction,  the  French 
Academy  prizes,  and  scores  of  others  in 
Italy,  Russia,  or  elsewhere  have  been  regu¬ 
larly,  fifty  per  cent  of  the  times,  bestowed 
on  men  of  letters  who  were  mediocre. 

The  Nobel  prize  has  been  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  committee  which  selected 
the  winner  is,  I  am  convinced,  conscientious 
and  fair;  it  collects  the  best  advice  it  can. 
But  it  has  to  decide  according  to  several 
factors:  it  must,  occasionally  and  fairly 
often,  crown  Scandinavian  writers  who  are 
not  the  equals  of  giants  in  other  literatures; 
it  must  pay  some  degree  of  attention  to 
moral  values,  idealism,  service  to  mankind; 
it  cannot  altogether  neglect  writers  from 
South  America,  Poland,  Asia,  and  the 
standard  of  comparison  is  hard  to  establish; 
it  cannot,  unfortunately,  forget  the  tides  of 
taste  and  the  fashions  of  the  day. 

Worst  of  all,  it  seldom  pays  adequate  at¬ 
tention  to  literary  values  as  such,  if  such 
values  can  thus  be  isolated.  The  Nobel 
Prize  Committee,  it  may  be  supposed,  reads 
many  works  in  translation.  The  beauty  of 
the  prose  and  of  the  verse,  the  suggestive¬ 
ness  of  the  words,  their  subtlety,  their  raci¬ 
ness  thus  tend  to  elude  them.  It  is  meaning¬ 
less  to  say  that  the  Academy  should  grant 


the  prizes  only  “for  distinguished  literary 
achievement,”  for  not  five  men  will  agree 
on  the  definition  of  those  words.  Anatole 
France,  Galsworthy,  Andre  Gide,  T.  S. 
Eliot,  all  accomplished  distinguished  liter¬ 
ary  achievement  and  counted  in  their  gen¬ 
eration  as  men  of  letters.  In  my  opinion, 
none  of  them  was  or  is  a  truly  important 
writer  and  our  successors  will  laugh  one 
day  (and  many  of  us  already  smile)  at  the 
lack  of  perspective  which  made  them  pass 
for  talents  of  the  very  first  order. 

Obviously  Sully-Prudhomme,  France, 
Gide,  Eucken,  Heyse,  Galsw^orthy,  Eliot, 
Deledda,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Pearl  Buck,  Bun¬ 
in,  et  al.,  are  names  which  should  never 
have  stood  on  a  list  of  Nobel  prize  winners. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  scandal  that 
Proust,  Valery,  Claudel,  Malraux,  Rilke, 
Conrad,  Joyce,  Lawrence,  Croce,  Stein¬ 
beck  should  be  missing. 

The  very  grave  evils  as  I  see  them  arc: 
(i)  Two  countries  have  been  treated  with 
conspicuous  unfairness,  Russia  and  Spain. 
The  magnificent  achievement  of  Spain  in 
the  novel  and  in  poetry  since  1900  or  so  has 
-thus  failed  to  reach  the  international  read¬ 
ing  public.  I  would  like  the  emphasis  to  be 
shifted  away  from  France,  England  and 
America,  whose  writers  are  abundantly 
recognized,  to  smaller  countries  whose 
writers  are  in  danger  of  remaining  long  un¬ 
noticed.  (2)  Novelists  and  dramatists  have 

•  The  first  part  of  this  symposium  was  published 
in  our  Spring  1951  issue. 
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been  favored,  while  the  list  of  Nobel  prize 
winners  includes  far  too  few  poets  and  far 
too  few  critics  and  essayists.  (3)  The  ten¬ 
dency  has  been  to  select  older  men,  already 
well  known  and  even  pass6,  instead  of 
choosing  younger  talents  in  their  full  crea¬ 
tive  period  (as  Malraux,  Mauriac,  Law¬ 
rence,  even  Virginia  Woolf,  Steinbeck, 
Hemingway,  Perez  de  Ayala,  Garcia 
Lorca).  All  academies  tend  to  be  conserva¬ 
tive. 

Does  all  this  criticism  justify  a  general 
revolt  of  critics  against  the  Nobel  Prize  and 
the  injection  of  nationalist  grievances  into 
the  debate?  No.  The  Nobel  Prize  as  it  is 
has  done  good  service.  No  one  should  au¬ 
tomatically  consider  its  recipient  a  genius 
or  even  a  great  writer.  But  the  Nobel  Prize, 
like  the  French  Academy,  has  brought 
money  and  fame  to  literature.  Men  of  letters 
do  not  enjoy  too  many  honors  in  our  world, 
anyway.  Science,  medicine,  religion,  peace, 
even  virtue  (crowned  yearly  in  Paris)  re¬ 
ceive  munificent  awards  and  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  of  peace  and  of  virtue  seldom  quarrel 
among  themselves  about  the  justification 
for  such  awards.  Let  the  Swedish  Academy, 
and  some  day  other  such  institutions,  be¬ 
stow  some  favor  on  men  of  letters  around 
the  world,  however  mediocre.  It  provides 
welcome  material  to  critics  and  journalists 
for  one  whole  month,  and  increases  by  a 
few  thousands  the  number  of  book  buyers. 

From  Angel  del  Rio 

New  York  University 
I  WILL  limit  myself  to  answering  briefly 
two  or  three  points  of  your  questionnaire: 

1.  Tolstoy,  Chekhov  and  Gorky,  among 
Russian  authors,  seem  to  have  been  better 
qualified  for  the  prize  than  Bunin. 

2.  The  same  thing  can  be  said  of  Strind¬ 
berg,  Brandes  and  Ibsen,  compared  with 
the  Scandinavian  authors  who  obtained  the 
prize. 

3.  Although  I  am  not  very  familiar  with 
the  literature  of  those  countries,  it  seems 
to  me  to  be  evident  that  there  is  a  definite 
preference  for  Scandinavian  authors. 


4. 1  miss,  among  others,  in  French  Litera¬ 
ture  the  name  of  Paul  Valery.  I  notice  that 
poets  are  seldom  considered  for  the  prize, 
with  the  exception  of  the  British,  where 
you  find  three  poets  (Kipling,  Keats  and 
T.  S.  Eliot)  among  five  recipients. 

Speaking  now  of  the  Hispanic  world, 
where  I  can  be  a  better  judge,  I  could  name 
a  dozen  Spanish  authors  as  well  or  better 
qualified  for  the  prize  than  Echegaray  and 
Benavente :  the  novelists  Perez  Galdos  and 
Pio  Baroja;  Unamuno,  Ortega  y  Gasset; 
the  poets  Antonio  Machado  and  Juan 
Ramon  Jimenez,  to  limit  myself  to  a  few 
names.  As  for  Spanish  America,  two  names 
at  least  should  be  mentioned :  Ruben  Dario 
and,  among  living  authors,  Alfonso  Reyes. 

From  Edouard  Roditi 
Berlin 

The  Swedish  Academy’s  choices  for  the 
Nobel  Prize  in  literature  since  1901  indi¬ 
cate  fairly  clearly  the  limitations  to  which 
even  the  most  distinguished  minds  in  a 
smaller  nation  such  as  Sweden  are  now  al¬ 
most  necessarily  subject.  If  we  examine, 
for  instance,  their  choice  of  Americans,  we 
note  that  they  apparently  owe  much  of 
their  knowledge  of  American  literature  to 
the  ballyhoo  campaigns  of  our  best  seller 
industry,  which  generally  determines  what 
American  authors  arc  published  abroad  in 
translations.  We  cannot  blame  the  Swedish 
Academy  for  not  having  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  to  Henry  James  who,  during 
his  lifetime,  was  granted  almost  no  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  U.S.A.  or  in  England.  We  can 
blame,  however,  both  the  Swedish  Acade¬ 
my  and  the  English  and  American  publish¬ 
ing  industries  for  the  choice  of  such  mere¬ 
ly  popular  novelists  as  John  Galsworthy, 
Sinclair  Lewis  and  Pearl  Buck  when 
awards  granted  to  Virginia  Woolf,  E.  M. 
Forster,  John  Dewey,  George  Santayana 
or  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson  would  have 
indicated  a  better  understanding  of  our 
literature.  England  and  America,  it  seems, 
tend  to  foist  upon  the  world,  as  first-rate 
writers,  too  many  of  their  merely  com- 
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mcrcial  writers;  one  is  therefore  almost 
surprised  that  Margaret  Mitchell  was  not 
granted  a  Nobel  Prize  for  literature.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Swedish  Academy  must  learn  to 
ignore  the  ballyhoo  that  reaches  Sweden 
from  our  literary  industry. 

That  the  Swedish  Academy  should  have 
failed  to  grant  the  award  to  Paul  Valery 
is  unfortunate.  Otherwise,  its  choices  of 
French  writers  have,  so  far,  been  judicious, 
though  not  always  discerning:  Gide  was 
selected  very  late  indeed  and  Proust  ap¬ 
parently  died  before  being  considered. 
Among  German  prize-winners,  Eucken 
and  Heyse  have  been  unfortunate  choices. 
Among  Scandinavians,  Gjellerup,  Pontop- 
pidan,  Heidenstam  and  Karfeldt  have 
never  meant  much  to  the  world  at  large 
whereas  Strindberg,  Ibsen  or  Brandes 
would  have  been  far  wiser  choices.  The 
Polish  writer  Reymont  is  an  odd  choice, 
when  Croce,  Unamuno,  Perez  de  Ayala 
and  Ortega  y  Gasset  have  all  been  neg¬ 
lected,  to  say  nothing  of  such  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  writers  as  Alfonso  Reyes  or  Ruben 
Dario,  who  surely  deserved  the  award  as 
much  as  Reymont  or  as  the  Chilean  poetess 
Mistral.  Among  Russians,  one  single 
imigrS  choice  such  as  Bunin  serves  only  to 
stress  the  Swedish  Academy’s  neglect  of 
Gorky,  Blok,  Essenin,  Pasternak  and  all 
those  Russian  writers  who  did  not  choose 
to  go  into  exile.  Might  not  the  choice  of 
Carl  Spitteler  for  Switzerland,  and  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  C.-F.  Ramuz,  indicate  a  prejudice 
in  favor  of,  or  at  least  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of,  Germanic  rather  than  Romance 
Swiss  literature.? 

All  these  injudicious  or  belated  choices 
and  curious  neglects  seem,  indeed,  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  Swedish  Academy’s  tastes  are 
stuffy,  uninformed,  very  middle-class  and 
oddly  Germanic.  Its  members  scarcely  seem 
to  be  concerned  with  the  aesthetic  aspects 
of  literature,  rather  with  its  moral  aspects 
and,  unfortunately,  also  with  the  merely 
prudential  or  political  problem  of  occasion¬ 
ally  making  amends,  as  in  the  case  of  Gide, 
for  their  long  neglect  of  a  writer  whom 


they  do  not  really  like  but  who  has  become 
too  important  to  be  allowed  to  die  withftut 
having  yet  been  granted  their  recognition. 

From  Herman  Salinger 
Grinnell  College 

The  general  question:  “What’s  wrong 
with  the  Nobel  Prize?’’  is  clever,  timely, 
stimulating  and,  I  fear,  justified.  I  am 
somewhat  ashamed  to  admit  that- 1  had 
never  given  much  serious  thought  to  it 
until  the  editor’s  letter  arrived.  Like  so 
many  others — and  I  think  the  fact  is  in¬ 
structive — I  have  looked  up  to  the  decisions 
of  the  awarding  authority  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  or  more  in  a  manner  en¬ 
tirely  too  unquestioning,  as  one  would  to 
Divine  Authority.  Upon  examination,  how¬ 
ever,  surprising  doubts  begin  to  stir.  These 
doubts  arise  not  so  much  because  of  ap¬ 
parent  aberrations  of  judgment  as  they  do 
from  an  astonishing  array  of  forgotten 
men.  In  other  words,  I  hesitate  to  answer 
the  first  editorial  question  (“Which  of  the 
winners  would  you  consider  unworthy  ?’’) 
with  specific  names.  For  one  thing,  there 
are  not  a  few  authors  among  the  prize 
winners  whose  works  I  know  either  re¬ 
motely  or  not  at  all.  This  in  itself  may  con¬ 
stitute  a  limited  sort  of  critique,  indicating 
that  a  few  of  these  reputations  were  still¬ 
born,  that  some  of  these  great  were  of  their 
own  generation  and  have  failed  to  project 
very  long  shadows.  Such  exaggerations  are 
inherent  in  human  judgment,  even  with¬ 
out  the  unfortunate  tricks  of  the  publishing 
trade  (discriminations  of  various  sorts, 
prejudices,  so-called  “vested”  interests,  pub¬ 
licity,  the  profit  motive,  etc.)  which  may 
be  turned  on  at  will  to  inflate  a  given 
reputation. 

If  we  forgive  at  once  these  overt  sins, 
making  a  detour  around  certain  opera  ob- 
scurorum  virorum,  there  yet  remain  some 
notable  sins  of  omission.  We  seek  in  vain 
for  several  of  those  writers  who  have  proved 
most  influential  on  the  succeeding  litera¬ 
ture  of  their  own  and  other  countries, 
whether  it  be  through  the  discovery  of  new 
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and  relatively  unexplored  terrain  of  hu- 
mdn  living  or  thinking,  or  through  the  dis¬ 
covery  or  invention  of  a  new  style  of  re¬ 
cording  experience,  or  both.  I  refer  to  such 
great  and  pow’er-packing  innovators  as 
Ibsen,  James  Joyce,  and  Marcel  Proust. 
One  would  have  to  add  Sigmund  Freud 
and  C.  G.  Jung  in  all  probability,  since  the 
literature  prize  went  to  Henri  Bergson  in 
1927.  Indeed,  if  Bergson  then  what  of  John 
Dewey,  Jose  Ortega  y  Gasset  and,  above 
all,  Benedetto  Croce?  And  will  Karl  Jas¬ 
pers  receive  due  consideration  during  his 
lifetime  ? 

But  the  magnitude  of  other  missing 
names  is  scarcely  less  striking,  although  it 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  there  is 
some  method  to  this  madness,  some  pattern 
of  prejudice.  Among  the  lyric  poets  one 
surely  misses  Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Perhaps 
this  is  understandable;  perhaps  the  thought 
of  Rilke  as  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  is  some¬ 
what  incongruous;  indeed,  if  he  is  not 
“good  enough”  for  the  prize,  it  is,  para¬ 
doxically  enough,  because  he  is  too  good 
for  any  prize.  Strindberg?  Not  a  prize¬ 
winning  type,  either.  Academicians  do  not 
like  nightmares.  But  neither  do  they  seem 
to  like  the  penetrant  pessimism  of  a  Jakob 
Wassermann  or  a  Jules  Romains,  the  cyni¬ 
cism  and  reserve  of  a  Thomas  Hardy 
(whose  fame  when  the  prizes  began  might 
have  made  him  a  serious  candidate),  nor 
do  they  apparently  appreciate  the  world¬ 
wideness  of  laughter,  for  among  the  for¬ 
gotten  men  is  our  own  Mark  Twain!  Ex¬ 
amples  could  be  multiplied.  Reasons  are 
horses  (or  herrings?)  of  another  color. 

I  suspect  that,  aside  from  the  ills  implicit 
in  all  prize-giving,  the  Swedish  Academy 
has  tended  to  adhere  somewhat  slavishly  to 
Alfred  Nobel’s  preference  for  “the  most 
distinguished  work  of  an  idealistic  ten¬ 
dency,”  excluding  thereby  anything  that 
smacks  of  materialism,  skepticism,  cyni¬ 
cism,  agnosticism,  sex,  or  the  other  base  pre¬ 
occupations  of  the  all-too-human  race. 
Whether  this  has  been  a  good  thing,  wheth¬ 
er  this  has  even  been  an  avoidable  short¬ 


coming,  I  cannot  say.  Frederick  the  Great, 
in  his  treatise  De  la  litter ature  allemande, 
picked  certain  minor  figures  as  “the  great” 
of  his  day.  They  are  forgotten  now  by  all 
but  the  specialists,  while  Lessing  and  the 
young  Goethe,  overlooked  by  His  Royal 
Highness,  live  on.  And  Frederick  presum¬ 
ably  did  not  even  have  the  assistance  of  a 
committee  in  making  his  blunders. 

From  Oskar  Seidlin 

Ohio  State  University 
It  has  become  a  popular  sport  among  the 
intellectuals  to  sneer  at  the  decisions  of  the 
Nobel  Prize  Committee,  and  when  one 
looks  over  the  list  of  winners,  one  cannot 
deny  that  the  Committee  has  made  this 
sport  a  little  bit  too  easy.  Yet  I  would  not 
want  to  be  in  their  shoes;  for  their  task 
seems  to  me  anything  but  enviable.  Apart 
from  the  extraneous  though  very  real  ob¬ 
stacle  to  a  just  distribution  inherent  in  the 
nationalistic  sensitivities  the  Committee 
feels  bound  to  respect  (this  “me  too”  atti¬ 
tude  of  all  nations  convinced  that  they  pro¬ 
duce  nothing  but  geniuses),  there  is  the 
intrinsic  and  unavoidable  obstacle  that 
there  just  are  not  enough  great  literary  fig¬ 
ures  in  the  world  to  justify  a  yearly  distri¬ 
bution.  How  distinguished  must  “dis¬ 
tinguished  literary  achievement”  be  to  de¬ 
serve  the  distinction  of  the  Nobel  Prize? 
According  to  my  standards  of  distinction 
there  are  (between  1901  and  1950)  not  fifty 
people  distinguished  enough  to  receive  the 
prize.  The  second  and  third  best  are  bound 
to  crop  up,  and  then  we  get  our  list  clut¬ 
tered  with  Sully-Prudhomme,  F.  Mistral, 
Martin  du  Gard,  Eucken,  Heyse,  Gjellerup, 
Pontoppidan,  Grazia  Deledda,  Heiden- 
stam,  Karlfeldt,  Sinclair  Lewis,  Pearl  Buck, 
Sienkiewicz,  Echegaray,  Benavente,  G. 
Mistral,  Bunin.  (In  my  less  tolerant  mood 
I  may  be  inclined  to  throw  out  five  or  six 
additional  ones).  Then,  of  course,  there  is 
the  cruel  selective  process  of  time  which 
plays  havoc  with  what  we  call  distinction. 
Fifty  or  even  forty  years  ago  a  facile  poet 
like  Sully-Prudhomme,  a  genteel  narrator 
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like  Heyse,  a  popular  hack  writer  like  Sien- 
kiewicz  were  probably  considered  truly  dis¬ 
tinguished,  although  it’s  hard  for  me  to 
imagine  that,  at  any  time,  the  answer  to 
Quo  Vadis?  was  anything  but  “Into  the 
wastepaper-basket.”  I  am  not  so  sure  wheth¬ 
er,  thirty  years  hence,  Anatole  France  and 
Galsworthy  and  Hesse  will  seem  to  me 
distinguished  enough  ever  to  have  made 
the  list. 

Indeed,  there  are  shocking  omissions.  It 
is  downright  ludicrous  that  Ibsen,  Strind¬ 
berg,  Tolstoy,  Chekhov  never  made  the 
grade.  There  is  evidently  in  the  Committee 
a  strong  anti-Russian  bias,  and  a  provincial 
pro-Scandinavian  bias.  There  is  the  deplor¬ 
able  fact  that  poets  seem  to  have,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  little  chance.  This  alone  would  explain 
the  failure  to  include  men  like  Claudel, 
Valery,  Rilke,  Hofmannsthal,  George, 
Jimenez,  Mayakovsky.  The  temptation  to 
reward  literary  experiments,  no  matter 
how  path-breaking  and  fruitful,  has  never* 
stirred  the  soul  of  the  Committee  (Joyce, 
Unamuno,  Hermann  Broch,  possibly  even 
Dos  Passos).  (This  highly  “respectable” 
and  conservative  attitude  would  explain  the 
exclusion  of  all  “revolutionaries,”  such  as 
Ibsen,  Strindberg,  Tolstoy.)  If  the  Com¬ 
mittee  considers  philosophers  and  histori¬ 
ans  (as  they  very  rightly  did  when  choosing 
Bergson  and  Mommsen),  then  I  would 
have  wanted  to  see  Freud,  Ortega  y  Gasset, 
Ricarda  Huch,  Cassirer,  Heidegger  and 
Toynbee  as  Nobel  Prize  winners,  too.  But 
I  am  afraid  the  Committee’s  main  question 
is:  which  country’s  turn  is  it?  And  if  they 
find  it  hard  to  decide,  a  Scandinavian  will 
always  do. 

*  [Note:  Written  before  the  awarding  of  the  Nohel 
Prize  to  Faulkner. — The  Editors.] 

From  Harry  Slochower 
Brooklyn  College 

The  question  which  winners  are  worthy 
and  which  unworthy  of  the  Prize  is,  of 
course,  answerable  only  in  relative  terms 
and  depends  on  the  norms  set  up.  As  the 
questionnaire  suggests,  the  difficulty  in 
evaluating  the  prizes  lies  in  the  failure  of 


the  Academy  to  state  its  standards.  This  is 
the  most  regrettable  feature  in  the  situation. 
It  makes  the  committee’s  decisions  even 
more  inscrutable  than  the  Greek  oracle 
which  at  least  provided  hints.  The  absence 
of  publicly  formulated  standards  invites 
shifting  and  arbitrary  judgments,  and  the 
decisions  tend  to  become  acts  of  grace 
rather  than  rewards  for  g<x)d  works. 

Now,  the  nature  of  the  prize  in  literature, 
namely  its  world-wide  area  and  universal 
recognition,  suggests  three  relevant  criteria : 
(i)  Artistic  excellence,  (2)  Contemporary 
international  appeal,  (3)  Universal  import. 

Judged  by  these  standards,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Swedish  Academy  has  not  been  so 
much  anti-American  and  anti-Russian,  or 
even  pro-Scandinavian,  as  that  it  has  fa¬ 
vored  fair  but  hardly  superior  writers  with 
a  restricted  national  relevance.  How  else 
explain  the  selection  of  Sully-Prudhomme, 
Mistral,  Deledda,  Reymont,  Sillanpaa,  who 
are  barely  names  outside  their  native  coun¬ 
tries  ?  It  is  true  that  a  disproportionate  num¬ 
ber  of  prizes  has  been  given  to  Scandina¬ 
vians,  some  of  whom  (Heidenstam,  Karl- 
feldt,  Pontoppidan)  have  found  small  echo 
abroad.  Yet  the  Academy  has  not  been  fair 
even  to  Scandinavians.  As  the  questionnaire 
states,  it  has  neglected  its  own  world-re¬ 
nowned  figures,  such  as  Ibsen,  Strindberg, 
Brandes,  and  one  should  add,  Martin  An¬ 
dersen  Nexo,  author  of  the  monumental 
epic  Pelle  the  Conqueror.  Add  to  these  the 
astounding  omission  of  writers  such  as 
Tolstoy,  Chekhov,  Gorky,  Freud,  Ernst 
Cassirer,  Heinrich  Mann,  Henry  Adams, 
Arnold  Zweig,  Rilke,  and  it  comes  to  this: 
The  Academy  has  been  largely  provincial 
in  its  selection  of  both  Scandinavian  and 
non-Scandinavian  writers.  It  has  elected 
men  with  a  local  or  national  orientation 
over  those  whose  folk  base  is  widened  to¬ 
wards  an  international  perspective.  It  has 
chosen  Eucken  over  Nietzsche  and  Ernst 
Cassirer;  Heyse,  Hesse  and  Hauptmann 
over  Heinrich  Mann,  Rilke  and  Arnold 
Zweig;  Kipling  over  Joyce;  Pontoppidan 
over  Nexo;  Pirandello  over  Silone;  Lager- 
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16£  over  Strindberg;  Pearl  Buck  and  Sin¬ 
clair  Lewis  over  Jack  London  and  Stein¬ 
beck;  Echegaray  over  Unamuno  and  Lorca, 
Bjornson  over  Ibsen;  Bunin  over  Gorky. 

In  justice  to  the  committee,  it  should  be 
noted  that  it  has  selected  some  writers  of 
universal  apperception,  such  as  Anatole 
France,  Thomas  Mann,  Gide,  Shaw  and 
Undset.  Yet  even  here  we  cannot  know 
whether  its  judgment  was  not  based  on 
other  grounds.  In  the  case  of  Thomas 
Mann,  for  example,  the  committee  stated 
that  the  prize  given  Mann  in  1925  was  not 
based  so  much  on  his  later  output  (which 
included  The  Magic  Mountain)  but  on  the 
element  in  his  work  which  was  manifested 
in  his  Buddenbrookj,  Mann’s  more  purely 
German  novel.  In  any  event,  if  the  criteria 
mentioned  above  are  relevant,  then  only 
about  18  out  of  the  43  selected  merited  the 
award.  If  the  Academy  could  be  persuaded 
to  set  down  the  standards  by  which  judg- 
ifients  arc  to  be  made,  it  would  act  as  a 
check  on  itself  and  make  the  awards  more 
meaningful. 

From  Ernst  Waldinger 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

When  the  Vienna  psychiatrist  Julius  von 
Wagner-Jauregg  received  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Medicine  in  recognition  of  his  malaria 
treatment  for  paralysis,  he  is  said  to  have 
suggested  jokingly  and  a  little  maliciously 
that  his  formidable  rival  Sigmund  Freud 
be  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature. 
He  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  man,  who  has  probably  done 
more  than  any  other  to  change  the  face  of 
our  time  and  who  has  been  called  the  Co¬ 
pernicus  of  psychiatry,  had  not  the  slightest 
prospect  of  overcoming  the  professional 
conservatism  of  the  jury. 

The  Nobel  Prize  Committee  seems  to 
have  a  weakness,  not  only  for  Scandina¬ 
vians,  but  also  for  men  whose  selection  is 
least  likely  to  excite  criticism.  One  can  see 
why  they  incline  to  favor  Rightist  rather 
than  Leftist  leanings.  Knut  Hamsun  was 
chosen  long  before  T.  S.  Eliot.  There  is  no 


question  about  the  literary  merit  of  either. 
But  Hamsun’s  reactionary  tendency  was 
certainly  well  known  even  before  the  Nazi 
occupation  of  Norway  brought  it  out  and 
unleashed  one  of  the  scandals  of  our  time. 

At  present  it  is  clear  that  there  is  an 
anxious  effort  to  give  the  little  countries  a 
share  of  attention.  Who  decides  here }  What 
cultural-diplomatic  considerations  tip  the 
beam.?  Is  it  not  strange  that  for  example 
an  ancient  land  of  culture  like  Austria  can¬ 
not  boast  of  a  single  winner  of  the  prize 
for  literature  ?  Austria,  which  gave  birth  to 
the  Nibelungenlied  and  to  Walther  von 
der  Vogel weide,  perhaps  the  greatest  medi¬ 
aeval  poet  next  to  Dante  ?  Would  not  Rilke, 
or  even  more  strikingly  the  many-sided, 
cosmopolitan  yet  intensely  Austrian  Hugo 
von  Hofmannsthal,  have  been  at  least  as 
worthy  of  the  honor  as  Pearl  Buck  or 
Grazia  Deledda.^  Is  not  the  Styrian  peas¬ 
ant-philosopher  Peter  Rosegger  more  im¬ 
portant  today  than  Paul  Heyse  or  Tagore, 
whom  a  German  wit  called  the  “Gangesho- 
fer”.?  Rosegger  was  once  nominated  by 
Austria. 

Why  have  they  overlooked  the  ill-starred 
Hungarian  Andreas  Ady  or  the  Slovene 
Ivan  Cankar  ?  Isn’t  it  puzzling  that  Russia 
is  represented  only  by  Bunin. ^ 

With  the  exception  of  Selma  Lagerlof, 
the  women  who  were  judged  worthy  of 
the  prize  are  no  more  than  respectable 
mediocres.  Masculine  gallantry  should  not 
play  a  part  here.  Stefan  George’s  work  is 
certainly  more  important  than  the  novels 
of  the  women  writers  and  Gabriela  Mis¬ 
tral’s  verse  included. 

From  Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

No  proverb  will  prevent  men  from  dis¬ 
puting  concerning  tastes  and  judgments. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  to  express 
briefly  some  of  mine,  or  at  least  to  men¬ 
tion  a  few  names  which  have  seemed  to 
me  worthy  of  consideration  for  the  Nobel 
prize.  In  Italy,  Fogazzaro.  Has  any  of  his 
crowned  compatriots  surpassed  him  in 
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broad  religious  and  political  idealism?  in 
subtle  character  portrayal  ?  in  kindly 
humor?  Belgium  is  represented  by  a  single 
author,  Maeterlinck.  Were  the  claims  of 
Verhaercn  ever  noticed?  Surely  he  cham¬ 
pioned  idealism  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man  in  the  whir  of  a  mechanistic  age. 
Years  ago  I  asked  consideration  of  Jean 
Tousseul,  who  gave  his  life  to  the  artistic 
portrayal  of  the  humble.  He  offers  a  loyal 
picture  of  their  trials  and  aspirations,  scru¬ 
pulously  avoiding  any  suggestion  of  a 
jarring  thesis.  One  of  his  masters  was  the 
novelist  Hubert  Krains,  who  strove  to 
combine  the  stylistic  perfection  of  Flaubert 
with  deeply  felt  but  restrained  compassion 

“Spain  has  received  two  Nobel  Prizes  for  literature. 
The  two  writers  who  were  so  honored,  Echegaray  and 
Benavente,  cultivated  the  same  literary  genre,  the 
drama,  which  has  not  recently  been  notable  in  Spanish 
letters.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it 
was  the  realistic  novel,  not  the  drama,  which  was  the 
literary  genre  of  first  importance.  Compared  with 
Vitez  Galdds,  Pardo  Bazin,  Palacio  Valdes,  Clarln, 
Valera,  Pereda,  and  Alarcon,  the  Spanish  theater  has 
nothing  to  offer.  In  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century,  it  was  in  poetry  and  the  essay  that  the  Span¬ 
ish  genius  found  its  finest  artistic  expression,  with  fig¬ 
ures  like  Antonio  and  Manuel  Machado,  Juan  Ram6n 
Jimenez,  Valle-Inclin,  Garcia  Lorca  and  Alberti  in 
poetry,  and  Unamuno,  Azorin,  Ortega  y  Gasset  and 
Maeztu  in  the  essay. 

“Why  have  none  of  these  great  novelbts,  essayists, 
and  poets  received  the  Nobel  Prize  although  the  Prize 
has  gone  to  two  playwrights  of  inferior  literary  merit? 
The  explanation  of  this  paradox  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fratricidal  and  suicidal  spirit  which  has  characterized 
the  life  of  Spain  since  the  beginnings  of  the  nineteenth 
ttntury  and  in  the  partisan  egoism  which  has  placed 
the  ideas  of  a  group  above  the  national  interest.  If  any 
Spanish  writer  has  been  worthy  of  the  Nobel  Prize,  it 
has  been  Galdds  in  the  novel;  and  with  him  are  Una¬ 
muno  in  the  essay  and  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez  in  poetry. 
Galdds  did  not  obtain  the  Nobel  Prize  because  his 
candidacy  was  opposed  by  certain  intolerant  and  nar¬ 
row  Spaniards  whom  he  painted  with  deadly  accuracy 
in  his  novels  and  his  plays.  .  .  .” 

Emilio  Gonzilez  Ldpez 
in  Espana  Libre 

“No  one  would  think  of  questioning  the  utility  of 
the  [French]  literary  prizes.  Materially,  they  do  the 
writers  a  good  turn  by  bringing  them  a  little  cash — 
a  commodity  with  which  writers  are  not  always  over¬ 
supplied — as  well  as  a  bit  of  stimulating  encourage¬ 
ment.  Too,  they  help  out  the  publishers  and  the  book- 


for  the  peasant.  Nothing,  save  the  land¬ 
scape,  is  “provincial”  in  either  of  these 
writers.  If  a  more  cosmopolitan  range  is 
desired,  Franz  Hellens  comes  at  once  to 
mind.  Psychological  novelist,  poet  and  art 
critic,  he  seeks  always  the  hidden  essence  of 
things.  He  is  indeed  “un  chercheur  des 
mysteres  inedits.”  All  these  men  have  been 
profoundly  influenced,  even  guided,  by  the 
tradition  of  plastic  art,  perhaps  the  most 
potent  aesthetic  inspiration  in  Belgium. 
This  brings  to  their  writing  an  originality 
which  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized. 
Finally,  since  historians  are  honored,  one 
thinks  of  Henri  Pirenne  and  of  his  magis¬ 
terial  Histoire  de  Belgique. 

sellers.  Morally,  they  stir  up  a  degree  of  interest  in 
literary  matters  which  gives  us  variety  and  takes  our 
minds  off  our  futile  political  discussioiu.  So  far,  so 
good. 

“But  it  must  be  agreed  that  a  little  more  care  in  the 
choice  of  recipients  would  not  be  out  of  place.  Every 
year  the  institution  seems  to  grow  more  like  a  lottery, 
like  the  sweepstakes,  like  the  barker’s  technique  at  a 
fair.  We  are  coming  to  wonder  what  determines  the 
choices  of  the  juries.  Certainly  they  are  not  often  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  merit  of  the  books  that  are  submitted  to 
them.  .  .  .” 

Michel  Dancrct  in  La  Table  Ronde 

The  Academy  of  American  Franciscan  History  has 
conferred  the  Serra  Award  of  the  Americas  for  1950 
upon  Gabriela  Mistral  (Lucila  Godoy  y  Alcayaga).  The 
citation  read  in  substance:  “A  life  based  on  spiritual 
ideals  and  dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  noble  ob¬ 
jectives  cannot  but  merit  the  respect  of  all  good  men. 
Yet  devotion  to  these  high  principles  is  a  contribution 
to  the  betterment  of  humanity,  all  the  richer  when  it  b 
accompanied  by  a  voice  that  articulates  in  exquisite 
tones  the  spiritual  values  toward  which  the  external 
actions  strive.  Such  a  union  of  good  works  and  good 
words — ^as  rare  as  it  is  felicitous — is  bound  to  receive 
the  deserved  acclaim  of  mankind.” 

The  Serra  Award  of  the  Americas,  formerly  The 
Americas  Award,  is  so  called  in  honor  of  Fray  Junipero 
Serra,  O.F.M.,  founder  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of 
California.  It  has  been  previously  bestowed  upon  Sum¬ 
ner  Welles,  Pablo  Martinez  del  Rio,  and  Herbert  Eu¬ 
gene  Bolton. 

“What  philosophy  could  there  be  if  one  renounced 
the  privilege  of  free  examination  of  ideas?  What  kind 
of  philosophical  doctrine  would  be  one  conceived  to 
satisfy  the  principles  of  the  state,  the  church,  a  political 
party  or  a  financial  corporation?  That  is  not  philosophy 
but  propaganda.”  Revista  Cubana 


Frit2  von  Unruh 

Portrait  of  a  Poet 

By  ROBERT  BREUER 

Boundless  energy  and  vitality  charac¬ 
terize  Fritz  von  Unruh,  poet,  writer, 
dramatist,  painter.  His  little  apart¬ 
ment  on  New  York’s  Riverside  Drive,  over¬ 
looking  the  Hudson  and  the  neon-lit  hill¬ 
side  of  New  Jersey,  bears  witness  to  his 
energy  and  his  creative  genius.  Several 
fresh  manuscripts  on  the  desk;  a  semi-his¬ 
torical,  semi-biographical  novel  almost 
completed;  sketches  of  half  a  dozen  plays 
amidst  the  heap  of  hundreds  of  still  un¬ 
published  poems,  done  “just  for  exercise”; 
portraits  and  landscapes  on  the  wall;  a 
radio-script  ready  for  the  finishing  touches; 
letters  to  be  answered;  lectures  to  be  de¬ 
livered  and,  still,  this  man,  whose  sixty-five 
years  no  visitor  could  guess,  is  full  of  plans 
and  ideas.  He  would  even  like  to  write 
music  one  day.  “I  feel  I  could  do  it  if  I 
studied  enough,”  he  muses  and  adds:  “If  1 
only  had  the  time!”  The  shape  of  things  to 
come,  of  course,  weighs  heavily  on  him. 
Will  he,  the  most  ardent  apostle  of  peace — 
not  of  appeasement,  the  champion  of 
humanity  and  justice — not  the  pacifist,  the 
“voice  in  the  wilderness”  denouncing  man’s 
weakness  and  false  heroism — not  a  weak¬ 
ling  himself,  will  he  for  the  third  time  wit¬ 
ness  the  armed  clash  of  nations? 

Fritz  von  Unruh  first  came  into  conflict 
with  the  evil  political  forces  which  tyran¬ 
nized  his  German  fatherland  when  he 
served  as  a  young  officer  in  the  Imperial 
Army,  and  a  second  time  upon  the  advent 
of  Hitler.  The  experience  of  the  First  World 
War,  the  madness  of  mass  murder,  the 
nightmare  of  destruction  were  the  first  and 
indelible  impression  upon  the  young  poet, 
scion  of  an  old  Prussian  family,  son  of  a 
general,  and  himself  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Imperial  Army.  As  a  dramatist  in  his  twen¬ 
ties  he  recalled  again  and  again  in  his  works 


the  agony  which  he  had  witnessed  in  No 
Man’s  Land;  his  experience  culminating 
in  the  total  war  of  Verdun  became  the 
leitmotif  of  his  entire  future  work.  Even 
when  Unruh  turned  to  painting  he  could 
not  help  recreating  the  hectic  moments  of 
death  in  battle  and  contrasting  them  with 
the  dreams  and  hopes  of  those  who  cou¬ 
rageously  serve  the  cause  of  peace  in  spite 
of  bombs  and  shells.  “I  did  not  preach 
blind  pacifism,”  Unruh  declares,  “but  the 
building  up  of  a  new  moral  code.  Peace 
does  not  mean  appeasement  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  You  see,  when  the  individual 
ceases  to  take  advantage  of  his  neighbor, 
when  this  most  difficult  moral  battle 
against  temptation  is  won,  the  cells  of  peace 
will  be  created.  It  demands,  to  be  sure, 
heroic  courage.  But  I  still  hold  that  spirit 
is  stronger  than  tanks.” 

When  Germany  was  overrun  by  Na¬ 
tional  Socialism,  Unruh,  who  had  fore¬ 
seen  the  consequences  of  the  culture-de¬ 
stroying  dictatorship,  refused  to  yield.  They 
burned  his  books  inside  Germany,  but  he 
set  out  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  Germans 
from  outside  their  country.  He  gave  up  his 
home,  his  property,  his  art  collections. 
First  he  went  to  France,  where  he  was 
spared  none  of  the  countless  humiliations 
which  are  the  lot  of  refugees.  He  passed 
through  internment  camps;  sickness,  star¬ 
vation,  agony  threatened  to  undermine  his 
determination.  He  never  lost  sight  of  his 
mission,  he  never  stopped  spreading  the 
light  which  he  saw  in  his  visions.  The  Nazi 
troops  had  almost  caught  up  with  him 
when  he  had  a  chance  to  escape  from 
Europe. 

He  came  to  the  United  States  with  noth¬ 
ing  of  value  in  his  little  suitcase  but  a  few 
manuscripts  he  had  written  in  France.  In 
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New  York  he  stood  face  to  face  with  a  new 
reality.  Romain  Rolland  had  called  him 
“hero,  apostle,  and  poet  in  one”;  other  great 
contemporaries,  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  Stefan 
Zweig,  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  Walter  Ra- 
thenau,  Thomas  Mann,  and  Albert  Ein¬ 
stein  had  praised  him  on  many  occasions; 
he  was  even  repeatedly  proposed  for  the 
Nobel  Prize.  But  it  was  of  no  advantage  to 
him  that  his  plays — Offiziere,  Ein  Ge- 
schlecht,  Platz,  Heinrich  aus  Andernach, 
Phaea,  etc. — belonged  to  the  repertory  of 
all  major  theaters  in  Europe.  “In  New 
York,”  he  recalls,  “I  was  in  surroundings 
which  were  as  strange  to  me  as  I  myself 
was  to  them.  This  meant  new  obstacles  to 
overcome _ ”  He  accepted  the  harsh  con¬ 

ditions  which  life  imposes  on  a  newcomer 
without  ready  resources  in  America.  A  new 
task  lay  ahead  of  him. 

The  world  was  still  in  uproar.  History 
turned  a  new  page  of  war  every  day.  Unruh 
settled  down  to  learn  the  English  language; 
he  studied  customs  which  were  new  to 
him;  he  worked  hard  to  acquire  the  proper 
perspectives  for  an  understanding  of  the 
political  set-up  in  his  new  home.  Soon  he 
was  back  at  his  desk,  writing  feverishly. 
Heaps  of  new  manuscripts  began  to  fill 
every  corner  of  his  apartment.  When  he 
felt  the  need  of  relaxation  he  enjoyed  the 
river  view  and  drew  in  the  fresh  air  of  a 
free  world,  and  with  renewed  faith  in  his 
mission  he  went  on  transforming  his  feel¬ 
ing  into  living  words.  The  temptation  to 
write  for  the  mere  sake  of  money  never 
took  hold  of  him.  He  refused  to  write 
trivial  books  which  would  have  quickly 
found  publishers  and  audiences  eager  for 
sensations. 

Unruh  was  guided  again  by  his  recent 
experiences:  the  drama  of  the  Second 
World  War,  his  realization  that  the  forces 
of  evil  had  been  defeated  but  not  destroyed, 
his  spiritual  isolation  in  a  world  so  foreign 
to  him.  Then  it  all  happ)ened,  almost  mirac¬ 
ulously.  Again  he  had  been  a  witness  writ¬ 
ing  of  what  he  had  seen  in  a  changing 
world  which  had  not  yet  outworn  the  evil 


of  yesteryear.  Thus  he  melted  past  and 
present  into  one.  It  was  the  formula  for 
his  first  American  novel  The  End  Is  Not 
Yet.  It  is  the  solid  and  profound  record  of 
Unruh’s  personal  experience  and  culmi¬ 
nates  in  a  fearless  condemnation  of  totali¬ 
tarian  ideology  in  all  its  forms.  At  the 
same  time  Unruh  applied  his  poetical 
power  and  his  dramatic  skill  to  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  scenes  which  were  breathlessly  ab¬ 
sorbing.  He  shaped  history  and  fiction  into 
a  unity  which  is  more  real  than  reality  it¬ 
self,  thus  giving  us  the  new  Dance  Macabre 
of  Europe,  more  tragic  than  its  long-for¬ 
gotten  medieval  original.  The  book  met 
with  general  acclaim.  It  established  Unruh 
firmly  as  a  craftsman  in  American  letters. 
Only  the  Germans  remained  cool;  ap¬ 
parently  they  found  it  hard  to  endure  the 
frankness  of  Unruh’s  novel,  though  of 
course  he  had  intended  it  primarily  for 
readers  in  Germany.  Foreign  editions  came 
out  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  Norway,  and 
France. 

To  Unruh  it  all  meant  only  a  first  step 
on  his  new  way.  He  knew  that  the  reading 
public  must  have  felt  the  convincing  power 
of  his  vision  which  had  once  again  un¬ 
masked  the  ideology  of  a  dictatorship 
whose  technique  was  the  reduction  of  its 
followers  to  a  physical  and  mental  goose- 
step.  Eventually  he  created  a  new  style  for 
his  novel,  which  stands  as  a  dramatic  mani¬ 
festo  of  honesty  and  undying  faith  in  hu¬ 
manity.  “Art’s  highest  form  is  expression¬ 
ism,”  Unruh  testifies.  “I  recall  the  tragedy 
of  Lehmbruck,  who  paid  with  his  life  for 
the  accusations  of  critics;  these  men  pre¬ 
ferred  Rodin’s  detailed  impressionism  to 
his  powerful  interpretative  ideas.  Today 
the  work  of  this  sculptor  is  universally 
recognized,  a  new  proof  for  me  that  materi¬ 
alism  and  naturalism  are  not  equal  to  the 
demands  of  our  times.  Life  is  so  overpower- 
ingly  serious  today  that  we  cannot  trifle 
with  materialistic  details  but  must  con¬ 
centrate  on  general  ideas  and  spiritual 
issues. . . .” 
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Meanwhile,  the  picture  of  the  world 
changed  all  over  again.  Unruh’s  creative 
imagination  was  now  at  its  peak.  “I  needed 
another  outlet  and  I  took  to  painting.  No, 
I  never  studied  to  be  an  artist.  I  sat  down 
with  my  brush  and  colors  and  painted  as 

I  felt  I  had  to  paint - ”  The  Fifty-Seventh 

Street  art  critics  acknowledged  unanimous¬ 
ly  the  singular  appeal  of  these  pictures 
which  were  exhibited  in  a  One-Man-Show 
and  repeatedly  thereafter.  But  Unruh  did 
not  lose  sight  of  his  mission  as  a  writer. 
He  weighed  the  new  struggle  between 
East  and  West,  he  penetrated  the  grim 
spiritual  conflict  between  religion  and 
atheism,  and  he  arrived  at  the  creation  of 
his  latest  novel,  The  Saint. 

“I  did  careful  research  for  this  book, 
whose  setting  is  the  thirteenth  century,” 
Unruh  told  me.  “The  story  is  based  on  the 
historic  life  of  Catherine  of  Sienna,  whose 
deep  devotion  to  true  Christianity  in  an 
era  of  rebellion  against  the  Gospel  has  set 
a  unique  example  for  the  final  triumph  of 
the  great  Trinity:  Faith,  Justice,  Humani¬ 
ty.”  In  this  novel  Unruh  allegorically  un¬ 
folds  the  panorama  of  the  eternal  ethical 
problems.  “I  did  not  want  to  write  just  a 
historical  novel  radiating  the  pageantry  and 
splendor  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Italy,” 
Unruh  continued.  “The  dramatic  struggle 
between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  re¬ 
mains  in  the  background.  I  rather  intended 
to  point  out  what  is  eternally  valid  and, 
therefore,  as  meaningful  today  as  it  was  in 
the  days  of  Catherine:  the  despair  of  those 
who  seek  God  and  courageously  denounce 

K  U 

“.  .  .  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  usually  a  note 
of  unconvincing  naivety,  indeed  awkwardness  and 
clumsiness,  in  his  [Thomas  Mann’s]  political  declara¬ 
tions.  They  often  sound  like  the  appeals  of  a  Hamlet 
who,  having  discovered  that  the  world  is  out  of  joint, 
makes  himself  the  spokesman  of  a  committee  for  the 
prevention  of  royal  assassinations.  It  is,  to  this  day, 
Tonio  Kroger’s  guilty  conscience  which  compels 
Thomas  Mann  to  play  from  time  to  time  the  part  of 
a  Liibeck  senator,  exhorting  the  citizens  of  a  ruined 
city  and  world  to  fulfil  their  municipal  duties.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 


the  heresy  of  the  enemies  of  all  faith;  the 
agony  of  those  who  wear  the  yellow  star 
of  David  in  proud  resignation;  the  crime 
of  rebels  who  mislead  the  masses,  stir  up 
the  youth  and  abandon  them  in  the  No 
Man’s  Land  of  Death.”  Again  Unruh 
adapted  his  style  to  his  subject  in  a  new 
fashion;  he  gathered  all  his  dramatic  power 
and  created  a  diary  in  which  the  Saint  her¬ 
self  addresses  Christ,  her  heavenly  Bride¬ 
groom.  This  diary  of  Catherine’s  actually 
symbolized  a  dialogue  between  the  con¬ 
science  of  the  world  and  God  himself. 
Translations  of  this  book  are  being  pre¬ 
pared  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy  and 
other  countries. 

In  an  appeal  to  the  German  youth  broad¬ 
cast  over  the  short-wave  stations  of  the 
Voice  of  America  Unruh  was  last  heard 
again  in  his  homeland  when,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  year,  he  followed  the  pat¬ 
tern  set  in  the  address  which  he  delivered 
in  Frankfurt  am  Main  on  the  day  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  Goethe  Prize  in  1948.  Calling  as 
it  does  on  all  constructive  forces  to  com¬ 
bat  cynicism,  nihilism,  and  materialism, 
Unruh’s  credo  can  best  be  summarized  in 
these  lines  of  the  Uhlan  in  his  drama  Vor 
der  Entscheidung: 

Hassvcrwirrt  sind  alle  Rassen. 

Schen  nur  ihr  eigen  Heil. 

Fromme  Inbrunst  muss  erblassen 

Vor  des  Krieges  Mbrderpfeil. 

Doch  wir  schreiten  durch  das  Drangen, 

Machen  eine  Gasse  breit. 

Nichts  darf  jenes  Volk  beengen, 

Das  um  Gottes  Liebe  freit. 

New  Yorh^,  N.  Y. 

U  K 

The  late  Adolf  Boecklen’s  mellow  and  scholarly 
Sprichworter  in  6  Sprachen  is  now  in  its  fourth  edi¬ 
tion  (Stuttgart.  Ernst  Klett).  The  new  editor,  Her¬ 
mann  Weller,  has  enlarged  and  reworked  it,  adding 
in  particular  a  number  of  aphorisms  from  the  late 
Latin.  The  contributions  from  English,  French,  Italian, 
and  Spanish  have  been  edited  by  bilingual  specialists, 
and  they  are  usually  as  right  as  rain.  The  list  is  limited 
— there  are  774  proverbs  in  German,  695  in  Italian, 
663  in  Spanish,  648  in  French,  626  in  English,  268  in 
Latin — but  the  choice  b  good,  especially  in  German, 
and  the  job  has  been  done  with  loving  care. 


Dictatorship  and  Literature 
in  the  Spanish  World 

By  ROBERT  G.  MEAD,  JR. 


WHEN  Francisco  Franco  seized  the 
government  of  Spain  some 
twelve  years  ago  and  inaugu¬ 
rated  what  his  regime  calls  the  “Libera- 
cion,”  the  disruptive  effect  of  his  military 
dictatorship  on  the  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Spanish  world  probably  never 
entered  his  head.  Nor  has  his  government 
since  given  any  indication  of  bona  fide  in¬ 
terest  in  the  state  of  national  letters  except 
to  exercise  censorship  or  to  impose  other 
less  obvious  but  frequently  more  effective 
restrictions.  Sufficient  time  has  passed, 
however,  to  make  clear  certain  trends  in 
the  intellectual  growth  of  Spain  and  Span¬ 
ish  America,  effects  which  are  the  direct  or 
indirect  results  of  the  Franco  regime. 
These  trends  are  little  publicized  in  the 
United  States,  as  our  interest  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  thought  of  the  Spanish  world 
has  never  been  either  wide  or  deep.  More¬ 
over,  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  coin¬ 
ciding  as  it  did  with  Franco’s  victory, 
served  to  obscure,  much  of  what  subse¬ 
quently  took  place  in  Spain  and  Spanish 
America,  and  international  tension  since 
VJ  Day  has  not  made  for  clearer  under¬ 
standing. 

Authoritarian  government  is,  of  course, 
no  new  thing  in  either  the  Iberian  penin¬ 
sula  or  Latin  America.  Spanish  culture 
through  the  centuries  has  instilled  in  the 
people  along  with  the  development  of  in¬ 
dividualism  and  a  strong  sense  of  honor 
and  human  dignity,  a  traditional  accept¬ 
ance  of  autocratic  and  hierarchic  rule,  de¬ 
spite  the  appearance  from  time  to  time  of 
liberal  and  non-conformist  thinkers.  As  a 
result  of  her  anachronistic  government  and 
her  geographic  isolation,  Spain  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  fell  far  behind  the  more  progressive 


countries  of  Europe.  It  was  not  until  the 
later  nineteenth  century  that  there  arose 
a  group  of  intellectuals,  the  so-called  “Gen¬ 
eration  of  ’68”  (composed  largely  of  uni¬ 
versity  professors  and  political  figures) 
who  urged  that  the  country  abandon  her 
isolation,  enter  into  the  contemporary 
liberal  currents  of  European  thought, 
modernize  her  economy,  develop  her  edu¬ 
cation  (especially  in  the  sciences)  and 
democratize  her  government.  Although 
these  men  were  not  successful  in  their  ef¬ 
forts,  their  ideals  persisted  in  certain  circles 
and  were  frequently  exalted  during  the 
short-lived  Republic  as  the  bases  for  a  na¬ 
tional  regeneration.  Needless  to  say,  Cau- 
dillo  Franco’s  announced  policy,  dominated 
by  a  fascist  ideology,  is  quite  the  opposite, 
stressing  isolationism  and  hispanidad,  an 
exacerbated  form  of  nationalism. 

In,  Spanish  America,  after  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  the  movement  for  independence  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century,  there  fol¬ 
lowed  a  period  of  civic  organization  in 
which  the  political  and  social  orientation 
was  largely  French  (with  British  and 
American  overtones),  but  in  literature 
Spain  continued  to  dominate  during  most 
of  the  century.  By  the  twentieth  century 
Argentina,  thanks  to  a  flow  of  European 
immigration  and  an  expanding  economy, 
emerged  definitely  as  the  cultural  leader  of 
the  Spanish  New  World.  Buenos  Aires 
took  first  place  as  a  seat  of  learning  and 
publishing  center,  with  Mexico  and  Chile 
following.  Spain’s  intellectual  influence  in 
this  hemisphere  was  clearly  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  While  the  free  expression  of  ideas 
continued  to  develop  in  Argentina  and 
some  other  American  countries,  Spain  in 
the  last  years  of  the  monarchy  was  charac- 
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tcrized  by  a  regime  of  civil  repression.  It 
was  only  with  the  Republic  that  complete 
liberty  came  to  the  country — and  then  not 
for  long.  This  liberal  interlude  lasted  but  a 
scant  five  years,  to  be  followed  by  a  pro¬ 
longed  and  bloody  civil  war. 

What  has  happened  in  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture  and  thought  since  Franco.?  Briefly,  it 
can  be  said  that  through  censorship,  intim¬ 
idation  and  sometimes  more  violent  meas¬ 
ures,  the  dictatorship  has  pitifully  stunted 
the  nation’s  normal  intellectual  growth 
and  has  lost  to  the  country  the  vast  majority 
of  her  leading  thinkers.  Not  all  the  men 
who  left  fled  as  harried  refugees,  for  some 
were  under  no  apparent  compulsion.  But 
that  does  not  matter,  for  now  they  are  all 
expatriates  and  lost  to  the  homeland.  It  is 
further  significant  that  of  those  who  had 
left  before  Franco  seized  power  scarcely 
one  has  returned.  The  renowned  Cervan- 
tine  scholar,  Americo  Castro,  presently 
teaching  in  this  country,  has  recognized 
the  significance  of  these  expatriates  in  the 
historical  perspective  of  Spanish  thought 
and,  likening  them  to  similar  groups  of 
thinkers  in  previous  centuries,  speaks  of 
the  “generacion  de  los  emigrados.” 

Despite  pretensions  of  the  Franco  regime 
to  the  contrary,  any  impartial  comparison 
between  these  emigrados  and  the  intellec¬ 
tuals  remaining  in  Spain  must  be  heavily 
in  favor  of  the  former.  This  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  the  pregnant  fact  that 
more  than  half  of  the  professors  occupying 
chairs  in  Spanish  universities  have  left  the 
country  since  the  Revolution.  As  a  result, 
development  in  many  fields  of  thought  has 
been  almost  at  a  standstill.  Thus  Spain  lags 
far  behind  in  contemporary  science,  while 
in  the  humanities  the  situation  is  not  much 
better.  Aside  from  a  few  great  figures  (all 
of  whom  are  far  advanced  in  years)  such 
as  the  scholar  Menendez  Pidal,  the  philoso¬ 
pher  Ortega  y  Gasset,  and  the  few  remain¬ 
ing  men  of  the  “Generation  of  ’98”  (a  group 
with  essentially  modern  ideals),  most  of 
Spain’s  intellectuals  are  to  be  found  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  Europe  and  the  New 


World,  with  the  chief  nucleus  in  Mexico. 
Those  writers  who  have  chosen  to  stay  at 
home  must  either  make  their  peace  with 
Franco,  like  the  aged  playwright  and  Nobel 
Prize  winner  Jacinto  Benavente  and  the 
critic  Eugenio  d’Ors,  or  like  Ortega  y  Gas¬ 
set,  maintain  a  studied  aloofness  from 
politics  and  other  controversial  subjects. 
Neither  attitude  is  conducive  to  much  origi¬ 
nal  literary  production  of  interest  or  merit. 

Publishing  firms,  too,  have  contributed 
to  the  decline  of  national  letters  by  collabo¬ 
rating  with  the  regime’s  campaign  to  elim¬ 
inate  all  mention  of  those  writers  and 
scholars  who  sided  with  the  Republic.  As 
a  result  of  the  emphasis  on  hispanidad, 
there  has  been  a  revival  of  nationalistic 
writing  and  a  great  increase  in  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  historical  themes  infused  with 
patriotic  or  religious  sentiment.  But  since 
this  literature  must  perforce  deal  with  the 
past,  as  concern  with  the  present  is  not  salu¬ 
tary,  the  general  trend  is  retrospective  if 
not  retrogressive.  Thus,  literary  scholar¬ 
ship  and  criticism  prefer  to  investigate 
philology.  Medieval  or  Golden  Age  litera¬ 
ture,  and  what  few  references  are  made  to 
modern  figures  or  events  tend  to  be  deroga¬ 
tory,  ambiguous  or  innocuous.  Nor  are  the 
contemporary  novel  or  poetry  being  culti¬ 
vated  by  any  truly  outstanding  writers. 
The  well-known  critic  Luis  Capdevila, 
himself  an  emigrado,  has  characterized  the 
situation  accurately  by  describing  it  as  the 
progressive  implantation  of  a  “tyranny  of 
mediocrity”  in  every  sphere  of  the  mind. 

Quite  the  opposite  is  true  among  the 
emigrados  and  other  Spaniards  in  Europe, 
Latin  America  and  the  United  States  who 
are  busily  occupied  in  developing  all 
branches  of  Spain’s  intellectual  patrimony 
abroad.  In  France,  Pablo  Picasso  and  Pablo 
Casals  add  to  their  nation’s  fame  in  art 
and  music  while  the  noted  historian  Salva¬ 
dor  de  Madariaga  prefers  to  make  England 
his  home.  Discounting  the  not  inconsider¬ 
able  number  of  famous  Spaniards  who 
have  already  died  in  exile  (the  Machado 
brothers,  Angel  Ossorio,  Enrique  Diez- 
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Canedo,  etc.)  there  are  scattered  through¬ 
out  Spanish  America  such  figures  as  Rafael 
Altamira,  dean  of  his  country’s  historians, 
Jose  Maria  Ots  Capdequi,  eminent  in  the 
same  field,  the  philosophers  Jose  Gaos  and 
Luis  Aznar,  the  novelist  Ramon  Sender, 
the  poet  Francisco  Giner  de  los  Rios,  the 
dramatists  Jacinto  Grau  and  Alejandro 
Casona,  the  artist  Jose  Moreno  Villa  and  a 
host  of  writers  in  every  field,  many  of 
whom  are  still  young  enough  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  a  long  period  of  productiveness. 
Not  the  least  important  of  the  activities  of 
the  emigrados  has  been  the  establishment 
of  a  number  of  publishing  firms,  chiefly  in 
Mexico  and  Argentina.  As  a  result,  the 
former  country  is  undergoing  an  unprece¬ 
dented  period  of  literary  productivity  and 
the  success  of  such  publishing  ventures  as 
the  Colegio  de  Mexico,  the  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica  and  Cuadernos  Ameri¬ 
canos  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  con¬ 
tributions  of  Spanish  authors.  According  to 
Manuel  Fresco,  a  Mexican  consular  official 
formerly  stationed  in  France  who  per¬ 
sonally  helped  thousands  of  Spaniards  to 
emigrate,  the  influx  of  these  refugees  con¬ 
stitutes  a  “victory  for  Mexico  at  the  expense 
of  Franco.”  In  his  recent  book  (La  emigra- 
cidn  republicana  espanola,  Mexico,  Editores 
Asociados,  1950)  Fresco  estimates  that  in 
Mexico  alone  the  expatriates  have  already 
published  more  than  2,500  books  and 
studies  in  practically  all  the  arts  and  sci¬ 
ences.  The  United  States,  too,  has  benefited 
from  the  exodus  of  Spanish  intellectuals. 
Teaching  at  some  of  our  great  universities 
are  such  notables  as  the  poets  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez,  Pedro  Salinas  and  the  scholars 
Tomas  Navarro  Tomas,  Angel  del  Rio  and 
Eugenio  Florit,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

Argentina,  where  the  famous  Spanish 
philologist  Amado  Alonso  taught  long  be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  the  Franco  regime,  has 
since  the  appearance  of  Peron  given  signs 
of  losing  the  enviable  position  she  former¬ 
ly  enjoyed  as  the  intellectual  center  of  the 
Spanish  New  World.  From  the  beginning 
of  his  administration,  Peron’s  attitude  to¬ 


ward  freedom  of  thought  has  shown  an 
alarming  similarity  to  Franco’s.  In  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  Spanish  dictatorship  the  Argen¬ 
tine  regime,  as  a  part  of  its  program  to 
build  up  nationalism,  has  exalted  argentini- 
dad,  a  super-patriotic  doctrine  obviously 
modeled  on  hispanidad.  Although  there 
was  no  civil  war  in  Argentina,  there  al¬ 
ready  has  been  a  discernible  current  of 
emigrados.  Among  the  latter  the  following 
scholars  and  writers,  now  residing  in  the 
United  States  or  Mexico,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  :  Amado  Alonso,  Enrique  Anderson 
Imbert,  Anibal  Sanchez  Reulet,  Raimundo 
and  Maria  Rosa  Lida,  Angel  Rosenblat. 
And,  as  in  Spain,  the  writers  who  remain 
are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  either  hew¬ 
ing  to  the  official  line  or  producing  a  large¬ 
ly  sterile  or  severely  limited  literature. 
Peron’s  control  of  all  communications 
media  is  virtually  complete,  and  this  eco¬ 
nomic  domination  of  thought  is  so  well 
planned  that  by  regulating  the  supply  of 
paper,  the  cost  of  labor,  and  the  rate  of 
taxation  the  regime  holds  the  power  of 
life  or  death  over  all  publishers.  The 
troubles  which  such  opposition  papers  as 
La  Nacidn  and  La  Prensa  have  had  with 
the  government  in  recent  years  are  well 
known  (the  latter  has  been  liquidated); 
less  publicized  but  not  without  significance 
is  the  fate  of  the  independent  journals 
which  circulate  among  Argentine  intellec¬ 
tuals.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  such 
journals  as  Realidad  and  Sur  concern 
themselves  with  literary  and  philosophical 
topics  rather  than  current  politics,  the  form¬ 
er  has  already  been  forced  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication  because  of  “increasingly  difficult 
conditions.” 

What  will  be  the  enduring  influence  of 
Franco  and  Peron  on  the  intellectual  orien¬ 
tation  of  the  Spanish  world .?  For  the  pres¬ 
ent,  the  most  obvious  would  seem  to  be 
that  Spain  has  lost  for  all  time  whatever 
preeminence  she  once  had  in  that  sphere. 
Franco  has  already  been  in  power  long 
enough  to  make  impossible  any  large- 
scale  repatriation  of  the  Spanish  emigrados 
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should  the  Caudillo  be  overthrown.  The 
majority  of  the  emigrados  are  comfortably 
established  in  their  new  homes,  many  have 
lost  their  Spanish  citizenship,  and  most  of 
them  are  rearing  a  younger  generation 
which  in  all  probability  will  have  little  de¬ 
sire  to  return  to  such  a  backward  and  un¬ 
developed  patria.  The  situation  in  Argen¬ 
tina  would  not  yet  seem  to  be  so  far  ad¬ 
vanced.  Should  Peron  continue  in  power, 
however,  and  persist  in  his  present  policies, 
the  flow  of  emigrados  would  probably  as¬ 
sume  larger  proportions  and  the  country’s 
eclipse  as  a  leading  Spanish  intellectual 
center  be  correspondingly  accelerated. 
Meanwhile,  Mexico,  the  country  which  al¬ 
ii  It 

"It  has  lately  been  announced  in  the  press  that  a 
Fund  for  Intellectual  Freedom  has  been  started  in  New 
York  by  Messrs.  Graham  Greene,  Arthur  Koestler, 
John  Dos  Passos,  James  Farrell  and  Alduus  Huxley. 
The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  not  to  raise  money  by 
means  of  single  donations,  but  to  form  an  alliance 
of  writers  pledged  to  assign  a  fixed  percentage  of  their 
income  to  the  support  of  fugitives  from  countries  under 
Communist  control.  .  .  .  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  the  years  to  come  the  western  world  will  have 
once  again  to  give  anxious  thought  to  the  problem 
of  how  to  provide  effective  help  for  intellectual  exiles. 

.  .  .  The  danger  of  these  admirable  enterprises  lies  in 
the  refugees  themselves.  If  they  are  able  to  show  an 
almost  unnatural  forbearance  and  confine  themselves 
to  the  writing  of  works  of  art,  scholarship  and  criti¬ 
cism,  any  help  they  receive  will  be  richly  deserved.  If, 
however,  they  indulge  a  very  human  wish  to  strike 
back  at  their  former  oppressors  by  adding  one  more 
to  the  stream  of  books  of  which  I  Chose  Freedom  is 
representative,  not  only  will  subscriptions  fall  off  but 
there  will  be  the  real  danger  of  a  useful  task  being 
submerged  in  the  kind  of  polemic  which  is  now,  alas! 
almost  automatic  when  East  and  West  begin  to  recount 
‘inside’  stories  about  each  other.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 

“  ‘There  are  no  words  to  describe  how  I  love  my  ma¬ 
chine,’  says  Uliana  Lapiuk,  the  tractor  driver  of  the  fe¬ 
male  tractor  brigade  of  the  Krasnopilsk  station  in  the 
Rivne  district.  ‘I  drove  home  but  my  heart  remained 
where  my  machine  was.  For  in  those  days  a  young  and 
still  inexperienced  tractor  driver  stayed  there — how  was 
I  not  to  worry.?  Thrice  I  asked  the  brigadier  to  look 
well  after  it,  but  my  soul  was  not  at  peace  neverthe¬ 
less.’  ”  Radyansita  Ukraina 

quoted  in  The  Ukrainian  Bulletin 

“.  .  .  Western  philosophy  now  clings  to  the  coat 
tails  of  science,  instead  of  to  the  apron-strings  of  the¬ 
ology.” 

P.  Nagaraja  Rao  in  The  Aryan  Path 


ready  is  the  chief  benefactor  of  Franco’s 
repression,  might  be  expected  to  profit  fur¬ 
ther  by  any  increase  in  the  number  of 
Argentine  emigrados.  The  United  States, 
too,  would  undoubtedly  attract  a  number 
of  these  intellectual  refugees  from  Peron, 
as  our  interest  in  things  Spanish  American 
is  enjoying  a  steady  if  not  spectacular 
growth.  In  the  event  that  the  Peron  regime 
remains  in  power,  the  intellectual  orienta¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish-speaking  nations,  re¬ 
cently  based  on  a  Madrid-Buenos  Aires 
axis,  might  well  move  half  a  hemisphere 
northward  to  an  area  dominated  by  the 
Spanish  culture  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States.  University  of  Connecticut 

"In  a  breakdown  of  sane  judgment  as  general  as  the 
present  one,  there  are  no  physicians  mankind  can  turn 
to  for  treatment.  If  light  comes  it  will  be  through  self- 
help;  by  vigils  and  self-examinations  that  may  termi¬ 
nate  in  acts  of  grace,  heretofore  inconceivable;  and  in 
those  preparatory  efforts  each  of  us  has  a  part  to  play. 
Our  first  obligation  is  the  restoration  of  our  own 
capacity  to  be  human;  to  think  and  feel  as  whole  men, 
not  as  specialists,  not  as  ideologists,  not  as  partisans, 
but  as  exponents  of  what  is  veritably  human.” 

Lewis  Mumford  in  Common  cause 

“The  world  begins  to  resemble  my  books.  .  . 

Andr^  Malraux 
as  quoted  by  Thierry  Maulnier 

“.  .  .  Salinas  wrote  concerning  the  first  edition 
of  La  realidad  y  el  deseo  [  Luis  Cernuda] :  ‘The  r  and  d, 
in  our  opinion  the  most  perfect  refinement,  the  finest 
sifting,  the  utmost  possible  degree  of  reducing  Spanish 
romantic  lyricbm  to  its  pure  essence.’  ” 

Asomante 

“Not  only  is  the  material  of  Don  PerlimpUn  [Garcia 
Lorca]  bound  up  with  Spanish  traditions,  but  there  is 
a  Spanish  firmness  behind  the  delicacy — a  sort  of  hard, 
almost  fierce,  wit.”  Eric  Bentley 

in  Bulletin  National  Theatre  Conference 

The  Premio  Regional  1950  (Argentina)  was  awarded 
to  Federico  A.  Escalada  for  El  complejo  “Tehuelche," 
a  study  of  Patagonian  ethnography  published  by  the 
Instituto  Superior  de  Estudios  Patagdnicos  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Libreria  "Arandu”  of  Buenos  Aires. 

"On  his  last  birthday  the  Spanish  humorist  Wen- 
ceslao  Fernindez  Florez  invited  a  group  of  friends  to 
dinner.  A  little  while  before  the  hour  set  for  their  ar¬ 
rival,  he  iiutructed  his  servant  to  put  all  the  umbrellas 
in  the  house  out  of  sight.  ‘Are  you  afraid  your  guests 
will  carry  them  off?’  the  servant  asked.  ‘Not  neces¬ 
sarily,’  said  the  writer,  ‘but  I’m  afraid  they’ll  recog¬ 
nize  them.’  ”  Hispano  Americano 
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This  exquisite  Lausanne  poetess  has 
published  to  date  three  collections  of 
verse,  Prismes,  Cantate  des  objets 
perdus,  both  in  1947,  and  Le  Premier  Jour, 
in  1950,  as  well  as  a  short  poem,  Nausicaa, 
which  appeared  in  1948  with  a  captivating 
illustration,  a  rose,  by  Henri  Mondor.  The 
two  earlier  collections  were  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy,  and  were  highly  praised 
by  French  and  foreign  publications. 

The  depth  of  the  young  writer’s  poetic 
thought  is  served  by  cadences  which  arc 
truly  enchanting.  But  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Anne  Fontaine’s  verse  is  the  limit¬ 
less  implications  of  her  phrases,  which 
strive  for  the  infinite,  for  the  Beyond.  This 
instinctive  preoccupation  explains  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  rhythm  which  governs  all  her  work. 

As  for  form,  Jean  Royerc  asks  himself 
in  his  gloss  to  Prismes  whether  her  poems 
are  in  free  verse  or  in  prose.  “Neither,”  he 
concludes.  “Each  one  of  them  is  a  curhyth- 
mic  achievement  for  which  Mallarmc  pre¬ 
pared  the  way;  one  recognizes,  in  the  the¬ 
matic  realization  of  these  ascents  into  the 
empyrean,  the  obsession  which  music  syn¬ 
thesized  for  that  master  of  abstract  sonori¬ 
ties.” 

We  find  here  an  important  prosodic  in¬ 
novation.  Anne  Fontaine’s  verbal  orchestra¬ 
tion  rests  equally  on  music  and  on  the  con¬ 
tour  of  regular  verse.  I  have  noted  in  the 
poems  of  Prismes  more  than  sixty  Alexan¬ 
drines.  Decasyllabics  and  octosyllables  arc 
frequent,  as  well  as  “odd”  verses — 7,  9,  and 
13  syllables.  Taken  separately,  these  verses 
arc  always  beautiful.  In  the  body  of  a  poem 
they  are  dazzlingly  so.  Why?  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  “polymetry”  [see  Armand 
Godoy’s  paper  Some  Rejections  on  Poly¬ 
metry,  B.A.  9:2,  p.  130  f. — The  Editors],  of 
the  technique  of  Saint-Pol-Roux  and  Paul 
Fort,  even  more  of  the  poetic  prose  of 


Francis  jammes.  The  reader  of  Prismes  is 
reminded  especially  of  the  music  of  Schu¬ 
mann,  Faurc,  and  Brahms.  For  Anne  Fon¬ 
taine’s  rhythm  is  particularly  close  to  music. 

In  her  Cantate  des  objets  perdus,  Anne 
Fontaine  attains  extraordinary  intensity 
and  concentration.  These  qualities,  along 
with  rhythm,  arc  the  most  characteristic  at¬ 
tributes  of  true  poetry,  of  poetry  which 
never  remains  on  the  surface  but  probes 
the  enigma  of  earthly  life  and  the  Beyond. 

Why  arc  objects  “lost?”  Because  we  for¬ 
get  them  or  neglect  them.  But  what,  at 
bottom,  is  our  forgetfulness  or  our  negli¬ 
gence,  what  but  incocrciblc  fear  of  mystery  ? 

One  feels  everywhere  that  Anne  Fon¬ 
taine  is  impregnated  with  the  Bible.  Jean 
Royere  is  right  in  mentioning  the  Song  of 
Songs  when  he  speaks  of  Prismes. 
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This  explains  why  the  poems  of  Anne 
Fontaine  are  at  the  same  time  so  trans¬ 
parent  and  so  mysterious,  why  they  start 
with  the  smallest  matters  and  move  toward 
the  cosmos,  why  they  end  with  the  Divine. 

The  object  thus  becomes  a  sort  of  Jacob’s 
Ladder.  Identified  with  the  subject,  it  takes 
on  a  soul  which  is  both  tangible  and  in¬ 
tangible  and  makes  us  feel,  even  more  un¬ 
mistakably  than  a  human  being  can  do, 
the  pathetic  dualism  which  governs  the 
laws  of  life  and  the  laws  of  poetry :  repeti¬ 
tion  and  dissonance. 

There  are  twenty-four  poems  in  the  book. 
Perhaps  the  number  symbolizes  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  day.  The  twenty-four 
“objets”  different  as  they  are  from  each 
other,  are  held  together  by  the  miraculous 
bond  of  love. 

What  a  prodigious  summarizing  of  the 
manifestations  of  Being,  animated  and 
inert — inert  in  appearance  only!  All  the 
joy  and  all  the  sadness  of  matter,  of  spirit, 
of  Nature,  of  the  Cosmos,  of  Infinity,  vi¬ 
brate  in  each  poem. 

Nausicaa  is  a  short  poem,  short  if  one 
computes  the  number  of  verses,  but  how 
large  it  bulks  in  intensity  of  thought  and 
synthetic  force  of  language! 

Henri  Mondor’s  rose,  which  serves  as 
frontispiece  for  Nausicaa,  is  a  happy  sym¬ 
bol  for  the  text.  Both  rest  on  Pascalian 
dualism.  Does  not  this  rose,  at  the  same 
time  proud  and  humble,  join  the  poem  in 
pointing  out  to  us  the  dramatic  contrast 
which  moves  the  human  soul  in  its  search 
for  the  supreme  Love,  its  longing  for 
Heaven,  its  imprisonment  on  earth — soul 
and  body,  sense  and  sound,  spirit  and  mat¬ 
ter  The  corolla  opens  and  rises  toward  the 
Infinite,  drunk  with  azure,  perfumed  with 
love;  the  stem  and  the  pistils  bend  under 
the  weight  of  the  flower’s  temerity,  and  the 
leaves  down  below  seem  to  grope,  like  An¬ 
taeus,  for  the  nourishing  bosom  of  the 
earth. 

Likewise  the  poem.  Ulysses  and  Nausicaa 
are  one.  The  call  and  the  echo  mingle  in 
the  sentimental  colloquy  which  becomes  a 


monologue.  This  and  nothing  else  is  the 
supreme  law  of  Love :  total  union,  absolute 
compenetration,  forged  by  mutual  sacrifice 
in  accordance  with  the  word  of  the  Gospel. 

Un  rire  s’enfonce  dans  I’azur  .  .  . 

£t  ta  sandale  a  baise  le  ruisseau  . . . 

Tes  mains  s’ouvrent  commc  dcs  corolles . . . 

La  colombe  n’a  pas  de  plainte  plus  douce 

Quand  le  jeunc  soleil  sechc  la  rosee  dc  ses 
ailes  . . . 

Who  is  speaking.?  Ulysses.?  Nausicaa? 
No,  it  is  Love,  chanting  the  eternal  hymn, 
warming  with  its  august  Word  two  mortals 
fused  in  one,  with  all  that  surrounds  them, 
the  melodious  waters,  the  hidden  but 
watchful  stars.  Image  follows  image,  now 
calm,  even  hieratic,  now  vehement,  anx¬ 
ious,  bold  and  timid.  The  ideal  union  is  ac¬ 
complished,  more  perfect  than  bodily  in¬ 
timacy,  sovereign  as  the  nuptials  of  the 
trees  and  the  water-lilies. 

In  her  two  earlier  books,  Anne  Fontaine 
sang  admirably  of  sentiments,  of  nature,  of 
the  poor  objects  lost  in  what  Milosz  would 
have  called  our  “second  memory.’’  And 
Love  presided  at  these  poetic  banquets.  In 
Nausicaa,  Love  takes  possession  of  us,  with 
an  irresistible  magnetic  force.  Heaven 
weds  earth,  and  the  lovers,  transfigured  by 
the  Celestial  benediction,  live  again  the 
last  verse  of  the  Divine  Comedy : 

I’amor  che  move  il  sole  e  I’altre  stelle. 

In  Le  Premier  Jour,  Anne  Fontaine  ar¬ 
rives  by  a  sort  of  verbal  miracle  at  a  syn¬ 
thesis  of  the  human  drama  in  fourteen 
short  poems. 

The  jx)et  places  herself  before  the  marvels 
of  the  Beginning,  possessed  by  the  pathetic 
desire  to  implore  for  living  things  and  life¬ 
less  things  the  sovereign  splendor  of  the 
first  Light.  A  human  drama,  a  cosmic 
drama  also,  for  the  Original  Sin,  Adam’s 
pride,  has  tainted  man  and  beast  and  all 
of  nature. 

Anne  Fontaine  describes  the  catastrophe 
in  accents  of  extraordinary  depth  and  pre¬ 
cision.  She  depicts  the  universal  struggle, 
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the  ferocity  of  the  elements  confronted  with 
the  unfathomable  enigma,  the  dualism  of 
being,  the  terror  of  the  creatures  which  we 
call  the  lower  animals. 

But  all  these  conflicts,  provoked  by  the 
inexorable  threat  of  death,  become  panting 
struggle  for  the  conquest  of  the  Lost  Para¬ 
dise.  And  the  mercy  of  God  is  infinite: 

Entre  la  lice  meurtriere 

Et  ces  semailles  graves  d’ou  sc  leve  la  race. 

La  main  dc  Dieu  detient  le  nombre 
Qui  sauve  la  demeure  dcs  eaux. 

After  rOnde  amere,  le  blond  panache  du 
roseau  seme  ses  flocons  d'or  in  Ueau  dor- 
mante.  When  it  awakens,  this  water,  grown 
douce,  is  nevertheless  witness  of  Vassaut 
fulgurant  qui  lac^re  Vespace. 

The  tree,  Valtier  tulipier,  is  aimS  avec 
violence,  the  violence  which  tames  torrents 
and  makes  radiant  the  dust  of  tombs. 

It  is  Love  too,  saerd  par  le  seel  secret  du 
roi,  that  protects  the  poignant  Pavane: 
J’avance  en  ses  immensites,  tandis  que  les 
ifs  montent  et  que  le  buis  hisse  son  mur. 
And  si  les  pas  quon  ne  voit  plus  glissent 
comme  des  epaves  under  the  snow-flakes, 
on  attendra  comme  une  pierre  ou  comme 
un  arbre  que  le  portail  tourne  sur  ses  gonds. 

“  ‘Crushed  by  taxation,  high  rents,  expenses  of  all 
kinds  flagrantly  out  of  proportion  to  potential  profits, 
and  the  appalling  indifference  of  our  people  to  books, 
the  Etaoin  Bookshop  goes  into  receivership  today.’ 
Thus  a  leading  bookstore  in  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo 
proclaimed  the  decision  to  close  its  doors  forever.  This 
is  not  an  isolated  instance.  In  both  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Sao  Paulo  in  recent  years  many  bookshops  have  con¬ 
fessed  they  were  unable  to  stay  in  business.  .  .  .  Yet 
such  pessimism  is  not  confirmed  by  library  statistics. 
Data  recently  made  public  by  a  large  library  prove 
that  people  read  more  and  more  and  are  increasingly 
interested  in  subjects  ranging  from  science  to  literature. 

.  .  .  The  book  crisis,  therefore,  seems  to  result  not 
from  an  absence  of  readers  or  culture,  but  from  an 
absence  of  buyers.” 

Afranio  Coutinho  in  Ammeas 

A  paper  by  Vinicius  de  Moraes,  presented  at  the 
Stanford  Conference  last  May  and  printed  in  the  His¬ 
panic  American  Report,  concerning  the  decline  of  the 
Portuguese  language  in  the  United  States,  summarizes 
the  causes  as  follows:  (1)  extreme  scarcity  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  Portuguese;  (2)  little  or  no  publicizing  of  Por- 


Thcrc  is  no  space  to  analyze  the  other 
poems  even  briefly:  the  Landes  brdUes  ou 
gemit  r amour \  the  ecstatic  transparence  of 
Vauclusey  in  which  le  poHe — Petrarch — 
veille  sous  les  saules;  V Ombre  peopled  by 
relentless  nightmares;  Narcisse  whose 
etoile  a  fleuri  sur  le  prS;  the  destructive 
Hiver  which  has  the  consideration  to  spare 
for  the  fingers  of  the  poet  la  palme  et  la 
fougbre  et  I'ombelle  fleurie  sur  la  branche 
endormie;  Vlndolence  des  mains  enivrSes 
et  lasses  flottant  sur  Vaube  comme  des 
fleurs;  and  last  of  all  Sylve,  the  deep  wood 
traversed  by  Dante  and  Virgil,  dreary 
wood  which  has  happily  no  power  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flowers  from  twining  garlands,  or 
the  waters  from  dancing,  or  les  cloches  du 
del  de  chanter  comme  des  branches. 

Above  all  this  rises  the  poet’s  conviction. 
The  poet  knows  that  the  Divine  Fiat 
watches  over  the  earth  and  will  watch  over 
it,  and  that  la  jorSt  trahie,  la  sombre  foret 
meurtrie,  will  see  once  more  tournoyer 
avec  elle  I  ombre  docile  et  douce. 

The  rhythmic  incantation  of  these  poems 
is  thus  haloed  and  perfumed  by  the  radiant, 
thornless  flowers  of  true  Love. 

Lausanne 

a  u 

tugucse  courses,  contrary  to  many  other  languages; 
(3)  lack  of  material  on  Brazil  for  dbtribution  to 
schools,  universities,  libraries,  etc.;  (4)  ignorance  of 
the  American  public  that  the  Portuguese  tongue  is  the 
language  spoken  in  Brazil;  (5)  non-exbtence  of  good 
grammars  and  textbooks  for  use  in  Portuguese  courses; 
(6)  lack  of  extension  courses  in  Portuguese  for  lan¬ 
guage  teachers  in  American  universities;  (7)  failure 
to  include  Portuguese  as  a  required  major  unit  in  ap¬ 
propriate  university  courses. 

“Might  our  graduate  students  be  better  prepared  to 
teach  interested  students  interestingly  if  they  knew 
one  language  and  its  culture  really  well  and  only 
one  other  literature,  ‘even  less  well’?  .  .  ,  And  so  pre¬ 
pared,  I  suspect  that  he  [the  future  Ph.D.]  would  be 
as  attractive  to  prospective  presidents,  deans  and  chair¬ 
men  as  is  the  current  product  who  can  claim  only  that 
if  you  will  guarantee  to  isolate  literature  entirely  from 
life  he  can  give  a  good  course  on  the  sonnet.” 

B.  F.  Bart  in  T he  Modern  Language  Journal 

Flammarion  in  Paris  has  published  a  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  works  of  Colette,  in  15  volumes. 


Edvard  Munch 

By  JOHAN  FREDRIK  MICHELET 


“^T^he  camera  cannot  compete  with  the 

X  painting  as  long  as  it  cannot  be  used 
in  Heaven  or  Hell,”  Edvard  Munch  once 
asserted  after  he  had  become  fully  aware  of 
his  attitude  to  his  art,  and  these  words  give 
us  an  immediate  clue  to  his  special  contri¬ 
bution  as  well  as  to  his  psychological  make¬ 
up.  In  the  Heaven  and  Hell  which  he  was 
to  haunt,  a  mere  snapshot  would  have  been 
of  little  use. 

Young  Munch  started  his  career  as  a 
painter  at  the  very  time,  around  the  i88o’s, 
when  Realism  and  photographic  Natural¬ 
ism  were  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of  art. 
When  he  started  at  the  school  of  painting 
he  learned  to  know  this  form-language, 
and  being  a  painter  of  great  talent  he  as¬ 
similated  it  rapidly. 

A  little  later  Munch’s  inquiring  and  un¬ 
settled  mind  was  attracted  to  Impression¬ 
ism.  In  the  long  run,  however,  neither  the 
dependence  of  Realism  on  the  external 
form  nor  the  quasi-scientific  “light  paint¬ 
ing”  of  Impressionism  could  satisfy  him. 
He  was  in  search  of  a  reality  different  from 
the  photographic  or  the  optical  and  super¬ 
ficial  external  reality. 

In  order  to  understand  this  we  must 
know  something  of  his  mental  qualities 
and  his  background.  Edvard  Munch  was 
born  in  Loyten,  Norway,  in  1863,  son  of  a 
deeply  religious  and  pietistic  doctor  and  a 
mother  who  died  soon  after  Edvard  was 
born.  There  was  a  taint  of  disease  in  the 
family.  Edvard  himself  was  frequently  ill, 
and  one  of  his  sisters  died  at  an  early  age. 
There  was  also  an  artistic  strain  in  the  fam¬ 
ily.  Ideas  of  Life  and  Death — and  of  Wom¬ 
an  and  Love  as  a  compensation  for  the 
Mother<omplex — were  to  preoccupy  the 
young  man.  He  was  introspective  and  pen¬ 
sive,  and  external  reality  came  to  play  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  and  unessential  role  compared  to 
his  inner  life.  In  terms  of  his  art  the  result 


was  that  Munch  became  one  of  the  first 
painters  in  European  art  to  transfer  the  em¬ 
phasis  from  the  physical,  rational  plane  to 
the  inner,  psychological  plane,  so  that  the 
irrational  came  to  play  an  essential  role  in 
his  painting.  Munch  was  quick  to  respond 
to  his  own  subconsciousness,  and  long  be¬ 
fore  the  heyday  of  Sigmund  Freud  he  was 
aware  of  his  complexes  and  sexual  inhi¬ 
bitions  and  difficulties,  thus  anticipating 
modern  psychoanalysis. 

He  realized  therefore  the  pressing  need 
to  break  away  from  conventions  both  with 
regard  to  choice  of  motif  and  form-lan¬ 
guage.  He  became  a  revolutionary  painter 
on  the  psychological  plane,  and  he  coined 
his  own  slogan:  “There  is  going  to  be  no 
more  painting  of  interiors  and  people  read¬ 
ing  and  women  knitting.  There  are  going 
to  be  living  human  beings  who  breathe  and 
feel,  suffer  and  love.  I  shall  paint  a  large 
number  of  pictures  of  that  sort,  and  people 
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arc  going  to  understand  the  sanctity  of  it, 
and  they  are  going  to  remove  their  hats  as 
in  a  church.” 

In  order  to  give  full  expression  to  his 
ideas  Munch  adopted  a  symbolical  form- 
language.  The  motifs  are  realistic  enough, 
but  they  have  a  double  meaning:  apart 
from  their  purely  superficial  significance 
they  have  another  deeper  one,  which  is  the 
real  one.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  which 
opened  in  the  ’90’s,  Munch  painted  a  series 
of  pictures  from  modern  ‘‘soul  life.”  These 
paintings  were  all  stages  in  a  series  which 
he  himself  called  ‘‘The  Life  Frieze.”  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  easel  paintings  of  varying  formats 
completed  at  intervals  of  several  years,  but 
all  conforming  to  a  definite  style.  This  sym¬ 
bolical  style  of  Munch’s  is,  moreover,  ex¬ 
pressive,  and  its  outstanding  feature  is  that 
the  motif  is  purged  of  all  incidentals  by  a 
process  of  mental  sifting,  which  leaves  only 
the  essential  ‘‘concentrate”  that  formed  the 
core  of  the  actual  experience.  For  Munch 
in  fact  painted  directly  from  the  experience, 
though  of  course  not  ‘‘in  front  of  the  motif,” 
and  he  never  painted  ‘‘from  the  picture  on 
the  retina.”  As  he  put  it  himself:  ‘‘I  do  not 
paint  what  I  see,  but  what  I  saw.”  Which 
means  that  he  paints  what  he  saw  in  the 
thing  he  saw,  what  impressed  him  in  the 
mental  state  he  was  in  when  he  had  his  ex¬ 
perience.  An  emphasis  of  this  nature  is  in 
every  way  in  conformity  with  the  psycho¬ 
logical  view  of  Man.  In  reality  everybody 
“sees”  with  an  open  mind  and  living  ecsta¬ 
tic  nerves,  expressioni Stic  ally.  When  Munch 
paints  “Jealousy”  in  a  state  of  mental  dis¬ 
ruption,  he  sees  as  in  a  trance  only  the  es¬ 
sentials  in  the  whole,  so  that  his  figures 
may  lack  cars,  nose  or  mouth.  Details  of 
this  nature  arc  automatically  dispensed 
with,  and  instead  of  entrusting  the  dra¬ 
matic  tension  to  facial  mimicry,  as  is  done 
on  the  stage,  with  Munch  the  expression  is 
often  to  be  found  in  the  whole  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  picture:  in  the  way  the  people 
arc  group)cd,  in  the  position  of  their  bodies, 
in  the  spiritual  tone  value  of  the  colours, 
and  in  the  musical  rhythm  of  the  interplay 
of  line.  Munch  the  colour-artist  has  to  give 


the  colours  a  chance  to  harmonize  in  their 
various  surfaces,  thus  providing  an  essential 
medium  of  expression,  while  the  drawing 
is  carried  out  with  a  rhythmical  outline.  In 
this  symbolist  period  his  colours  arc  often 
pitched  in  a  minor  key,  echoing  with  a  dark 
vibrant  cello  tone  around  the  mysteries  of 
the  soul.  It  has  been  said  of  Munch  that  he 
puts  colours  to  his  feelings  in  the  same  way 
as  others  put  notes  to  them.  The  pictures 
have  a  simple  formula,  a  decorative  poise, 
and  arc  translated  into  symbols  with  all 
the  surcncss  of  somnambulism.  In  the  eyes 
of  a  painter  like  Munch  there  is  in  fact  no 
boundary  between  still  life  and  living  Na¬ 
ture.  The  human  being  who  secs  and  ex¬ 
periences  Life  identifies  himself  with  the 
outside  world,  putting  his  feelings  and 
moods  into  everything.  Even  a  house  can 
gaze  at  us  with  a  friendly  or  an  evil  ex¬ 
pression  in  its  facade,  and  Nature  speaks 
directly  to  us  of  ecstasy  or  melancholy. 

It  has  been  objected  that  Munch’s  paint¬ 
ings  arc  not  “complete,”  that  they  arc  still 
in  embryo,  that  the  umbilical  cord  binding 
them  to  the  artist  has  not  yet  been  severed 
— in  fact  he  has  been  called  “the  torso  of  a 
genius.”  As  a  fitting  retort  we  might  quote 
Munch’s  own  words:  “A  picture  is  com¬ 
plete  as  far  as  the  artist  is  concerned,  when 
he  has  expressed  what  he  wants  to.” 

In  the  eyes  of  the  ordinary  run  of  “whole¬ 
some”  everyday  people,  however.  Munch 
was  bound  to  appear  unwholesome  and 
high-strung.  But  it  is  precisely  through  the 
art  of  the  hypersensitive  and  psychologi¬ 
cally  perhaps  “abnormal”  people  that  the 
others  can  peep  behind  the  curtains  into 
their  own  mind.  For  what  is  abnormality 
but  an  over-exposing  of  the  normal  ?  What 
we  cannot  help  admiring  in  Munch  is  his 
courage  in  walking  along  the  precipice  of 
his  own  mind  without  getting  dizzy,  in  re¬ 
taining  the  ability  to  recount  what  he  has 
seen  in  a  transfigured  and  complete  form 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  us. 

But  his  uncompromising  exposure  of 
human  nature  naturally  aroused  opposi¬ 
tion.  There  was  an  outcry  in  the  newspa- 
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pers  and  the  public  was  shocked.  The 
worthy  citizen  felt  that  his  innermost  soul 
was  being  laid  bare,  and  he  took  it  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  insult.  Munch  expressed  something 
which  ought  really  to  remain  taboo,  some¬ 
thing  which  should  not  be  discussed  openly 
and  frankly,  something  which  people  would 
rather  suppress.  His  pictures  were  like  a  bad 
conscience,  and  Munch  was  a  dangerous 
man  to  have  in  the  town,  in  Norway’s  capi¬ 
tal.  Only  the  most  advanced  among  the  art- 
lovers  or  among  those  with  an  unusual  lack 
of  prejudice  in  their  attitude  to  life  were 
able  to  understand  his  attitude,  and  that 
this  new  attitude  demanded  a  new  form- 
language. 

Munch’s  nerves  were  ruined  by  the  op¬ 
position  he  had  encountered,  by  his  strug¬ 
gle,  by  the  strain  he  was  always  subject  to 
in  his  role  of  pioneer.  The  result  was  that 
he  had  to  enter  a  nerve-clinic  in  order  to 
give  his  nervous  system  a  chance  to  recover. 
He  left  the  clinic  a  new  and  changed  per¬ 
son.  He  had  been  near  the  end  of  his  tether, 
but  now  his  fear  of  life  had  been  overcome. 
A  new  period  in  his  career  as  a  painter  be¬ 
gan.  He  was  now  46  years  old,  and  his  days 
of  “Sturm  und  Drang”  with  all  their  moods 
and  dreams  were  now  at  an  end.  From  the 
inner  plane,  from  the  dark  side  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  he  turned  to  outer  reality  and  the  full 
light  of  day.  He  now  painted  landscapes, 
women  bathing  in  golden  sunlight  which 
shed  its  glory  on  cliffs  and  islands,  or  wom¬ 
en  picking  fruit  in  the  mellow  fruitfulness 
of  harvest-time.  It  was  also  typical  that  the 
colour  register  was  altered,  being  pitched 
much  higher  and  turning,  so  to  sp)eak,  to 
the  “sunny  side.”  His  form-language  was 
just  as  expressive  as  ever,  it  was  now  purely 
expressionistic,  but  the  contents  of  his  pic¬ 
tures  were  based  on  an  entirely  different  at¬ 
titude  toward  Life.  The  emphasis  was  now 
on  the  purely  pictorial,  not  on  the  literary 
content. 

Munch  constantly  resorted  to  new  techni¬ 
cal  approaches  in  his  art,  in  fact  he  turned 
to  entirely  different  techniques,  such  as 
graphics,  and  in  this  sphere  his  contribu¬ 


tion  has  been  epoch-making  in  European 
art.  Here  he  is  one  of  the  radical  pioneers 
and  an  initiator.  His  graphic  production  is 
enormous,  but  he  never  becomes  stereo¬ 
typed  in  his  routine.  His  technique  varies 
with  great  elasticity  according  to  his  ex¬ 
perience  and  idea,  and  his  powers  of  imagi¬ 
nation  are  astonishing  when  he  is  in  search 
of  the  technique  best  adapted  to  his  inten¬ 
tions.  Only  the  quality  is  unvarying — first- 
class  at  all  times. 

Munch  belongs  to  the  class  of  van  Gogh 
and  Gauguin.  But  he  never  established  a 
school,  even  though  his  influence  has  been 
considerable,  not  only  in  his  native  Nor¬ 
way,  but  also  in  the  other  Nordic  countries 
and  on  the  Continent.  At  the  great  art  ex¬ 
hibition  in  Cologne  in  1912  Munch  had  his 
own  room,  as  did  another  of  the  great 
pioneers,  Pablo  Picasso. 

•  Munch  was  a  lonely  man,  living  exclu¬ 
sively  for  his  art.  Though  in  his  earliest 
years  ill-health  had  threatened  to  cut  short 
his  life,  he  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  retaining 
his  mental  powers  and  his  vigour  to  the 
last.  He  wanted  to  live  to  see  the  day  when 
the  last  war  had  been  victoriously  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  Germans — “the  grasshop¬ 
pers,”  as  he  called  them — out  of  Norway. 
He  was  in  excellent  health  as  late  as  his 
8oth  birthday  in  1943,  when  he  still  sat  out 
in  his  garden  at  “Ekely”  just  outside  Oslo, 
painting.  The  explosion  of  an  enemy  am¬ 
munition  dump  in  the  harbour  area  inter¬ 
rupted  his  work;  during  the  commotion 
that  ensued  he  caught  cold,  and  shortly 
afterwards  had  an  attack  of  bronchitis. 
“This  war  is  dragging  out  too  long  for  me,” 
he  said. 

Then  in  January,  1944,  Edvard  Munch 
suffered  a  paralytic  stroke,  and  died. 

He  bequeathed  his  enormous  artistic 
production  to  the  city  of  Oslo,  which  is  at 
the  present  moment  engaged  in  the  task 
of  erecting  a  separate  museum  to  house  this 
generous  and  unique  bequest  from  one  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  the  age. 

Munch  did  not  turn  his  back  on  his  civi¬ 
lization,  but  strove  to  renew  it  where  he 
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found  it.  In  the  broadest  sense  his  art  aims 
at  a  rejuvenation  of  Man  through  a  new 
mental  attitude,  a  new  feeling  for  Life.  He 
made  his  way  by  trial  and  error,  fully  realiz¬ 
ing  that  the  painter  must  be  a  true-born 
child  of  his  age.  He  speaks  of  a  “new  style 
and  the  completely  personal  style  which 
our  age  demands.” 

All  Munch’s  art  is  infused  with  a  religious 
feeling  for  Life,  and  he  is  not  only  a  great 
painter,  but  also  a  Lebenskjinstler,  a  poet 
and  a  philosopher.  He  was  at  the  same  time 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  great  artists  of  the 
world  as  far  as  his  actual  attitude  toward 
pictorial  problems  was  concerned.  And  this 
fact  alone,  that  a  man  is  equal  to  his  age, 

«  If 

“And  the  trouble  with  most  of  our  contemporary 
writers  is  that  they  find  it  extremely  hard  to  make 
up  their  minds  about  the  nature  of  the  world,  let  alone 
that  of  the  universe.  Past,  present  and  future  have  be¬ 
come  mixed;  in  the  forms  of  regret,  aspiration  and 
anxiety  the  three  tenses  overlap.  What,  precisely,  in 
such  moments  of  suspense  is  a  book  trying  to  achieve.’ 
What,  precisely,  is  the  need  to  which  a  book  is  the  in¬ 
evitable  response.’  .  .  .  What  on  earth,  he  fthe  writer] 
comes  to  ask,  is  worth  doing’  And  so  the  scrupulous 
are  reduced  to  a  minimum  of  published  work,  and  the 
rest  try  to  drown  their  apprehensions  in  the  urge  to 
make  money,  to  build  up  an  ego,  to  be  recognized  in 
public  places — in  short,  to  do  those  things  which  are 
least  calculated  to  get  good  books  written. 

“The  constant  failures  of  the  last  10  years:  inter¬ 
national,  revolutionary,  or  idealist;  the  sudden  devia¬ 
tions  which  have  turned  high  hopes  into  ironic  com¬ 
edy;  a  growing  reluctance  to  perceive  that  in  order 
to  feel  at  home  in  the  world  the  general  run  of  men 
have  also  to  feel  at  home  outside  the  world — these,  and 
not  the  fears  and  anxieties  of  war  and  an  armed  peace, 
are  what  have  got  between  the  writer  and  his  success. 
There  can  be  few  periods  in  which  it  would  be  harder 
to  over-praise  the  fortitude  of  a  handful  of  writers 
who,  usually  by  a  deliberate  act  of  will,  have  managed 
to  keep  a  consistent  balance  between  the  unfolding 
world  of  their  own  creation  and  the  angular  realities 
which  surround  it.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 

“Can  we  really  call  ‘dramas’  Barlach’s  Der  Arme 
Vetter,  Brecht’s  Spitzl^dpfe  und  Rundl^dpfe,  Sartre’s 
Huis  Clos,  Thornton  Wilder’s  Our  Town}  Are  Joyce’s 
Ulysses  and  Finnegans  Wal^e,  Kafka’s  Schloss,  Hux¬ 
ley’s  Time  Must  Have  a  Stop,  Faulkner’s  As  /  Lay 
Dying,  Broch’s  Tod  des  Vergil,  Thomas  Mann’s  Doh.- 
tor  Faust  us,  Elisabeth  Langgasser’s  Das  Unausloschliche 
Siegel  still  ‘novels’’  And  are  the  Four  Quartets  by  T.  S. 
Eliot,  the  Cantos  by  Ezra  Pound,  the  poetry  of  Auden, 
Dylan  Thomas,  E.  E.  Cummings,  Marianne  Moore, 


entitles  him,  as  Edison  puts  it,  to  be  called 
nothing  less  than  a  genius. 

Stockholm 

Note:  The  complete  edition  of  Edvard  Munch’s 
Etchings  was  published  last  year  for  the  first  time.  The 
director  of  the  National  Gallery  in  Oslo,  Dr.  Sigurd 
Willoch,  is  responsible  for  this  work,  and  the  director 
of  the  Munch  Museum,  Mr.  Johan  H.  Langaard,  has 
written  the  foreword.  Edvard  Munch’s  Etchings  con¬ 
sists  of  an  introduction,  a  catalogue,  and  205  etchings, 
one  colour-etching,  and  8  drawings,  which  explain  the 
motifs.  The  etchings  are  mostly  reproduced  in  the 
original  size,  and  each  has  been  certified  by  specialists. 
The  "paper  has  been  specially  produced  to  match  the 
colour-tone  of  the  paper  used  by  Munch.  Five  years 
were  needed  to  complete  this  work,  and  for  those  who 
are  not  able  to  see  the  originals,  it  ought  to  be  of  great 
interest.  Each  etching  is  printed  on  a  separate  sheet, 
and  they  are  put  together  in  a  map  which  is  laid 
in  a  carton.  Published  by  Johan  Grundt  Tanum,  Oslo. 

If  If 

Guillaume  Apollinaire,  Pierre  Reverdy,  Paul  Eluard, 
Stadler,  Trakl,  Brecht  and  Broch  still  ‘poems’?” 

Erich  Kahler  in  Die  Neue  Rundschau 

“The  poet’s  ultimate  concern  is  with  what  is.  But,  in 
order  to  be  intelligible,  he  has  to  talk  in  terms  of 
things  that  happen.  But  this  will  be  of  no  value,  will 
be  mere  journalism,  if  he  does  not  understand  what  b 
happening.  And  this  he  can  only  do  by  relating  the 
particular  to  the  universal.  And  without  the  last  he  is 
lost.  He  is  dependent  on  the  intrinsic  interest  of  his 
personal  idiosyncracies. 

“Poetry,  as  opposed  to  poetic  journalism,  is  the 
vision  of  the  temporal  seen  in  the  light  of  the  eternal. 
In  this  way  the  poet  is  still  the  seer  of  old.” 

Rob  Lyle  in  The  Catacomb 

“The  Oliver  R.  Barrett  collection  of  autograph  let¬ 
ters,  manuscripts  and  documents,  sold  during  three 
hectic  days,  October  30  and  31,  November  1  [1950] 
by  the  Parke-Bernet  Galleries  in  New  York,  brought 
between  $74,000  and  $75,000.  .  .  .  The  highest  bid 
at  the  three  day,  four  session,  sale  was  $8,000  for  the 
extraordinary  and  celebrated  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts 
collection  of  Charles  Dickens  letters.  .  .  .  An  unsigned 
poem  by  John  Keats,  entitled  Apollo  to  the  Graces, 
one  page  of  about  65  words,  brought  $400.” 

The  Amateur  Book,  Collector 

“The  latest  novelty  which  Australian  book  dealers 
have  contrived  for  their  customers  is  the  “zipper-book.” 
At  present  only  leather-bound  books  are  to  be  had 
with  zippers,  but  the  public  is  assured  that  in  time  all 
large  books  will  be  available  with  zipper -attachments.” 

Die  Oesterreichische  Furche 

The  publishing  house  Reclam  in  Leipzig,  well 
known  for  its  popular  Universalbibliothek  series,  has 
been  expropriated  by  the  East  Zone  authorities.  The 
owner,  Ernst  Reclam,  who  had  been  twice  arrested 
while  still  in  Leipzig,  now  lives  in  Western  Germany. 
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Marcel  Proust 

By  Isabel  Williams 
A  lava  leaf-fail,  tons  of  autumn  rust 
Cascade  upon  the  shrinking  year  and  grow 
From  crackling  mounds  to  mountainous  cool 
dust 

Above  the  past,  Pompeii-deep  below. 

So  treacherous  the  ridges,  who  would  dare 
The  tunneling  to  towers  of  yesterday. 

Uproot  the  foot  from  earth,  unbreathe  the  air. 
To  labor  mole-like  a  nocturnal  way? 

A  Roderick  Usher  taut  to  vibrancy. 

Like  Edgar  Allan  Poe  black-haired,  intense, 
Proust  risked  and  reached  the  buried  past, 
where  he 

Found  entrance  through  the  vestibules  of 
sense. 

Hushed  and  half-stifled  in  his  cork-lined  room. 
He  shut  away  the  voice,  the  breath  of  Now, 
To  rub  the  lamp  of  memory  and  assume 
His  thousand  shadow  selves.  A  bun,  a  bough, 

A  silk,  an  incidental  music,  raised 
The  genie.  With  the  sweep  of  instant  light 
He  sat  at  tea.  Loved  son,  he  wept,  amazed 
At  marble  death.  He  walked  the  hawthorne 
night. 

The  city  once  restored — friend,  avenue, 

Salon — its  spent  redeemer  failed  to  climb 
Back  into  Here.  In  Then  he  stays  from  view, 
Inhabitant  not  now  of  space,  but  time. 

Argentina  is  Twice  Bereaved 
(Alberto  Gerchunoff  and 
Baldomero  Fernandez  Moreno) 

By  Luis  Alberto  Sanchez 
I  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  I  was  infatuated 
with  the  humble  poetry  of  Evaristo  Carriego, 
“cantor  del  barrio.”  My  friend  Luis  Aurelio 
Loyaza-Silva,  son  of  the  poet  and  himself  a 
poet  though  frustrated  by  the  bureaucracy, 
had  two  passions:  Yerovi  and  Carriego.  We 
used  to  declaim  in  concert  Lm  costurcrita  que 
did  aquel  mol  paso  and  Madama  la  luna.  We 
were  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  on  the  Plaza  de 
San  Agustin,  and  our  lodging  buzzed  with 
hackneyed  rhymes.  Across  the  Plaza  the  sun 
flooded  the  windows  of  the  church  with  gold. 
A  serious  friar,  crepuscular  sentinel,  paced 
back  and  forth  along  the  church  cloister  with 
his  nose  buried  in  his  book.  Up  there  in  our 


garret  the  two  of  us  outdid  each  other  in  learn¬ 
ing  and  devotion  to  the  Muse.  One  night  Luis 
Aurelio  startled  me  by  bringing  in  a  lean, 
light-hued  volume  with  the  simple  title 
Ciudad.  Two  of  its  poems  still  stick  in  my 
memory.  Their  leitmotifs  were: 

Sctcnta  balconcs  y  ninguna  flor. 

A  sus  habitantcs,  Scnor,  iquc  Ics  pasa? 
eOdian  el  perfume,  odian  el  color? 

and: 

jUna  casita  blanca, 

sin  timbres  ni  tclcfonos. 

sin  timbres  ni  telcfonos,  Sefior! 

The  volume  was  signed  B.  Fernandez  Mo¬ 
reno.  Published  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  author 
became  at  once  our  favorite  poet.  We  hunted 
for  other  books  of  his  and  found  Versos  a 
Negrita.  We  read  them  over  and  over. 

Today,  after  more  than  thirty  years,  I  have 
been  reading  the  address  which  Fernandez 
Moreno  pronounced  before  the  Sociedad  dc 
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Escritores  Argentines  (SADE)  a  fortnight 
before  his  sudden  death.  And  I  know  that  if 
the  whole  of  his  work  could  be  summarized 
in  a  few  lines,  he  would  have  chosen  for  that 
purpose  Setenta  balcones  y  ninguna  flor,  in¬ 
spired  by  a  house  built  on  the  Paseo  9  de  lulio, 
“sin  ninguna  flor.” 

I  know  only  a  few  poets  who  have  been  so 
consistent  in  their  manner.  Fernandez  Mo¬ 
reno  sings  the  praises  of  Buenos  Aires  as  other 
poets  have  sung  the  charm  of  women.  Many 
another  poet  has  sung  of  a  lady-love  as  if  she 
were  an  empress,  a  queen,  a  fairy  princess. 
Not  so  B.  F.  M.  He  treated  his  love  familiarly, 
he  touched  her,  he  felt  her  pulse,  he  listened 
to  her  prattle,  he  chatted  with  her,  he  was  her 
confidant.  He  knew  her  by  heart.  He  synthe¬ 
sized  the  movement  in  the  Calle  Florida  in 
one  distich: 

Con  los  ojos  siempre  al  ras 

cie  las  piernas  de  las  ninas  .  .  . 

Days  of  the  first  ankle-length  skirts,  hinting 
at  knee-length  skirts  to  come.  Days  that  pre¬ 
luded  the  boyish  bob.  Fernandez  Moreno, 
pure-blooded  Hispano-Creole,  was  inspired  to 
strange  new  notes.  His  sensitive  soul  found 
new  chords,  not  to  sing  but  to  accompany  the 
growth  of  the  city.  He  carried  the  lower  tones 
in  the  urban  symphony;  he  carried  it  with 
his  heart,  which  was  poetry  in  flesh  and  blood. 

“Gerchu”  was  something  else  again.  Rus¬ 
sian  by  birth,  he  acclimatized  himself  in 
Buenos  Aires,  and  he  fitted  himself  so  well 
into  his  new  environment  that  he  acquired  a 
throaty,  rich,  sonorous  idiom,  a  tone  natural 
for  a  conqueror  who  acquires  a  new  posses¬ 
sion.  Gerchunoff’s  prose  had  the  bitter  irony 
of  the  Slav  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  Porteno, 
a  mixture  of  Genoese,  Galician,  Indian,  and 
Creole.  His  Gauchos  judios — Gerchu  was  a 
Jew — brought  him  as  much  fame  as  his  El 
hombre  que  habl6  en  la  Sorbona.  But  I  shall 
not  squeeze  a  bibliography  into  this  limited 
space.  I  am  not  interested  in  book-lists,  but  in 
transmitting  my  impression  of  the  man. 

Loquacious,  hyperbolical,  master  of  the 
cutting  phrase,  lover  of  the  vivid  word,  Ger- 
chunoff  early  became  famous  for  his  para¬ 
doxes.  His  influence  was  so  penetrating  that 
he  came  to  be  a  character  of  fiction.  Manuel 
Galvez  made  him  the  protagonist  of  one  of 
his  novels,  under  the  name  Orloff.  Later  on, 
as  late  as  1924,  when  Jorge  Luis  Borges  and 
the  Peruvian  Alberto  Hidalgo  produced  the 
Revista  Oral  in  the  Cafe  Keller,  Gerchunoff 
came  to  be  the  scapegoat  of  the  iconoclasts. 
One  of  the  jokes  of  the  sessions  consisted  in 


analyzing  Gerchunoff’s  phrases  and  stripping 
them  of  their  dead  leaves.  But  are  dead  leaves 
not  a  part  of  living  forests?  Aren’t  the  au¬ 
tumn  leaves  one  of  the  glories  of  our  parks? 
Aren’t  all  flowers  flowery? 

Gerchunoff,  who  wrote  for  La  Nacidn,  was 
in  his  special  fashion  a  sort  of  literary  politi¬ 
cian,  as  well  as  a  politician  in  a  worldlier  sense. 
Thoroughly  Jewish,  he  had  the  fine  tactile 
sense  of  his  race  as  well  as  an  extraordinary 
appetite  tempered  by  a  degree  of  expertness  in 
the  matter  of  foods.  A  cordial  fellow,  conse- 
quendy.  Was  there  ever  an  ill-natured  gour¬ 
mand,  or  a  taedess  gourmet? 

Fernandez  Moreno  was  much  simpler.  He 
did  not  know  or  wish  to  know  anything  about 
political  scheming  or  any  scheming  except  the 
contriving  of  good  verses.  He  loved  his  old 
friends,  and  his  art  was  so  much  a  part  of  him 
that  he  had  a  son  who  was  a  poet.  Pale, 
emaciated,  sickly  even  in  Argentina  with  its 
rich  store  of  meat  and  wheat,  he  had  only  a 
few  intimates.  He  belonged  to  the  tertulia  of 
Nosotros,  as  long  as  Roberto  F.  Giusti  and  the 
late  Alfredo  A.  Bianchi  kept  that  review  alive. 
Gerchu’s  rostrum  was  Lm  Nacidn,  a  more 
cosmopolitan  pulpit. 

The  disappearance  of  one  of  the  greatest 
story-writers  and  conversationalists  of  the  ’20’s 
and  of  one  of  the  most  representative  vernacu¬ 
lar  poets  of  that  generation  was  only  a  little 
less  sad  than  the  triple  Lugones-Quiroga- 
Storni  tragedy  of  1938  or  thereabouts,  and  the 
passing  of  Fernandez  Moreno  and  Gerchu¬ 
noff  leaves  a  hopeless  gap  in  American  letters. 
Each  of  them  had  his  own  personal  accent. 
Each  had  his  legend.  Each  had  a  field  which 
no  one  else  can  cultivate.  Each  had  an  in¬ 
dividual  style  which  was  absolutely  Argen¬ 
tine.  Tliey  were  two  pure  voices,  each  issuing 
from  the  secret  depths  of  a  poet-soul.  And 
they  were,  as  not  all  Argentine  writers  have 
been,  cordial,  frank,  generous,  hospitable. 

It  will  be  hard  for  me  to  go  back  to  Buenos 
Aires,  where  I  can  never  again  reach  for  the 
phone  and  call  Gerchu  at  his  office  or  Fer¬ 
nandez  Moreno  at  his  home.  And  it  will  be  all 
the  harder  because  the  wall  of  cement  which 
shuts  in  the  broad  streets  and  the  vast  plazas 
shuts  them  in  with  forbidding,  prosaic,  taste¬ 
less,  cruel  buildings  whose  tragic  contempor¬ 
ary  facades  have 

setenta  balcones  y  ninguna  flor. 

But  now,  thanks  to  Fernandez  Moreno,  we 
realize  “a  sus  habitantes,  Senor,  qu^  les  pasa”: 

No  aman  el  perfume,  no  aman  el  color. 

San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


A  Visit  With  Hermann  Hesse 
By  Johannes  Malthancr 
Of  Swabian  birth  myself,  I  had  since  boyhood 
taken  a  special  interest  in  Hesse’s  work  and 
life  and  had  lately  carried  on  some  correspond¬ 
ence  with  him.  So  when  a  sabbatical  leave 
gave  me  the  opportunity  to  spend  some  time 
in  Europe  I  made  up  my  mind  to  see  him.  He 
had  written  me  that  he  was  not  in  good  health 
and  I  hesitated  to  invade  his  privacy.  When  I 
went  to  Switzerland  I  looked  up  his  publishers 
in  Zurich  and  learned  that  he  was  much  bet¬ 
ter;  this  encouraged  me  to  stop  over  in  Lugano 
on  my  way  to  Rome.  Since  I  had  not  been 
able  to  make  any  definite  plans  in  advance  as 
to  the  date  of  my  visit  to  Switzerland,  I  had 
to  go  without  an  appointment. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  the  home  of  the  “her¬ 
mit”  of  Montagnola — as  Hesse  likes  to  style 
himself.  From  the  Lugano  station  a  half- 
hour  bus  ride  through  the  hills  brings  one  to 
the  little  village  where  he  has  found  a  quiet 
spot  off  the  beaten  path  of  the  restless  tourists. 
When  I  inquired  in  the  village  nobody  could 
or  would  tell  me  exactly  how  to  find  my  way 
to  his  place.  He  has  neither  street  address  nor 
house  number,  and  I  had  to  go  to  the  post- 
office  to  get  directions.  A  short  walk  along  a 
lonely  country  road  brought  me  to  the  gate  of 
the  small  estate,  Hesse’s  “Burg.”  A  large  in¬ 
scription  at  the  gate:  “Bitte  keine  Besuche!” 
halted  me.  I  hesitated  to  disregard  Hesse’s 
wish  for  privacy,  but  having  come  such  a  long 
way  to  see  him,  I  finally  decided  to  make  a 
try  anyhow.  Approaching  the  Italian-style 
house  which  is  set  back  a  few  hundred  feet 
from  the  road  and  hidden  away  among  large 
beautiful  trees,  I  was  stopped  by  a  maid  who 
courteously  but  firmly  told  me  that  no  visitors 
were  received  except  by  appointment.  When 
I  told  her  that  I  had  come  all  the  way  from 
the  United  States  to  see  Herr  Hesse  and  in 
addition  showed  her  his  letter,  although  it 
was  over  six  months  old,  she  went  in  to  in¬ 
quire  and  quickly  returned  to  ask  me  in.  I 
was  led  into  a  large  room  with  many  book 
cases  along  the  one  long  wall  and  large  win¬ 
dows  the  whole  length  of  the  opposite  wall, 
which  on  clear  days  must  permit  a  grand  view 
of  the  distant  Alps. 

Hesse  was  standing  with  his  back  to  the 
windows  so  that  at  first  I  could  not  make  out 
his  features  too  well;  he  is  a  tall,  lean  man, 
erect  but  not  stiffly  military  in  posture,  with  a 
large  forehead,  clear  blue  eyes,  freshly  shaven, 
and  slightly  gray;  he  does  not  show  his  years 
(74)  at  all.  He  received  me  politely,  perhaps 
a  little  annoyed  by  my  intrusion.  With  him 


was  an  elderly  lady  to  whom  he  introduced 
me,  and  so  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Hesse’s  sister  Adele,  who  had  been  visiting 
with  him  and  was  ready  to  leave  again  for  her 
home  in  Korntal  near  Stuttgart.  I  realized 
that  I  had  arrived  at  a  very  inopportune  time 
and  therefore  came  at  once  to  the  special  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  visit,  namely  to  ask  the  author’s 
permission  and  support  for  a  book  of  excerpts 
from  his  works.  His  first  reaction  was  that  of 
refusal:  “What  you  propose  to  do,”  he  said, 
“is  to  publish  a  ‘homeopathic’  Hesse.” 

After  reading  Hesse’s  preface  to  the  recent¬ 
ly  published  two-volume  collection  of  his 
youthful  writings,  Gerbersau,  I  can  under¬ 
stand  his  reaction  better.  He  says  there:  “This 
type  of  selection  shows  the  reader  a  different 
Hesse  .  .  .  and  I  must  tell  the  reader  emphati¬ 
cally  that  in  it  he  does  not  find  me  and  a 
compendium  of  my  life  but  only  a  partial 
aspect,  a  picture  of  my  youth.”  I  believe 
Hesse’s  reluctance  to  be  presented  to  his  read¬ 
ers  except  in  a  complete  picture  of  himself,  the 
man  as  well  as  the  writer,  whether  attractive 
to  the  general  public  or  not,  is  due  to  his  hard 
struggle  to  free  himself  from  any  influence 
that  would  have  done  violence  to  his  nature 
and  aspirations.  Furthermore,  Hesse,  today 
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one  of  the  most  popular  writers  in  Germany, 
had  been  severely  criticized  time  and  again 
for  some  of  his  works,  as  for  instance  the 
Steppenwolj ,  and  for  some  strong  statements 
about  politics  and  religion,  and  his  sewerc 
ridicule  of  the  self-satisfied  Burger  who  pre¬ 
fers  material  security  to  intellectual  independ¬ 
ence.  Any  statement  of  Hesse’s  is  based  on 
conviction  and  therefore  cannot  be  soft-pedaled 
in  any  book  that  claims  to  present  a  picture  of 
him.  Hesse  is  downright  touchy  about  any 
effort  tending  to  present  him  to  the  public  in 
any  fashion  that  would  be  an  attempt  to  polish 
him  up  or  to  smooth  away  any  sharp  corners, 
so  as  to  make  him  more  palatable  to  certain 
groups.  He  has  decided  convictions  which 
have  been  gained  after  much  struggle  and 
mental  anguish;  he  would  never  retract  any¬ 
thing  he  had  said,  no  matter  how  bluntly  it 
was  stated  or  how  much  it  might  offend  any¬ 
body’s  sensitiveness,  because  the  lack  of  forth¬ 
rightness  and  courage  which  he  saw,  to  his 
great  regret,  among  the  German  people  and 
criticized  so  severely  makes  it  the  more  im¬ 
perative  for  him  to  stand  by  what  he  has  said. 

Hesse  also  feels  that  his  works  will  stand  or 
fall  on  their  own  merits  without  editing.  He 
said  to  me:  “What  I  have  said  everybody  can 
read  in  my  books;  I  have  nothing  to  add  or  to 
suppress.  If  fifty  years  from  now  people  are 
still  interested  in  reading  what  I  had  to  say, 
good;  if  not,  then  my  books  may  as  well  be 
forgotten.”  I  don’t  think  Hesse  is  quite  as 
modest  as  he  sounds  here;  he  knows  bis  own 
value,  but  his  writings  are  confessions  and 
largely  autobiographical.  He  wrote  because  he 
had  to  write,  because  he  had  to  give  expres¬ 
sion  to  what  moved  him  deeply,  and  because 
he  acknowledged  responsibility  to  himself 
alone.  In  his  constant  search  and  striving  for 
the  truth,  in  his  unsatiable  thirst  for  a  better 
and  fuller  understanding  of  God  and  His  uni¬ 
verse,  of  man  in  general  and  of  himself  per¬ 
sonally,  Hesse  has  indeed  something  “Fausti¬ 
an”  and  genuinely  German  that  will  make 
him  and  his  books  an  object  of  inspiration  for 
generations  to  come. 

Just  when  our  discussion  of  America  waxed 
a  little  hot,  since  he  is  almost  hostile  to  our 
foreign  policy  and  to  the  insouciance  with 
which  we  try  to  fashion  the  world  after  our 
own  pattern,  Frau  Hesse  came  in  to  announce 
that  the  car  was  ready  and  that  it  was  time 
to  leave  for  the  station.  Her  husband  intro¬ 
duced  me  to  her  and  added  with  a  gleam  in 
his  eye:  “Here,  this  man  wants  to  write  a 
Hesse  book  with  ‘Rosinen.’  ”  Frau  Hesse, 
considerably  younger  than  her  husband,  is  a 
charming  lady  who  is  not  only  the  gracious 


hostess  but  also  the  business  manager  for  her 
husband.  She  invited  me  to  ride  back  with 
them  to  Lugano  and  I  accepted  gladly  since  it 
gave  me  the  opportunity  of  another  half-hour 
of  association  with  the  Hesses.  Frau  Hesse 
drove  and  I  sat  in  front  with  her;  Hesse  rode 
in  the  back  seat  with  his  sister.  We  found 
many  points  of  common  interest  especially 
after  I  mentioned  that  my  home  town  was 
not  far  away  from  Calw,  Hesse’s  birthplace. 
Although  they  live  a  rather  retired  life  off 
the  highways  of  the  world,  both  Hesse  and  his 
wife  are  keenly  interested  in  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  today  and  are  well  informed 
about  the  international  situation. 

We  parted  cordially.  I  returned  grateful  for 
the  experience  of  having  at  last  met  in  the 
flesh  one  of  my  favorite  authors,  who  reminds 
the  world  that  love  is  nobler  than  hate,  un¬ 
derstanding  nobler  than  anger,  and  peace 
nobler  than  war. 

University  of  Ok}ahoma 

Andre  Breton  and  His  Admirers 

By  Anna  Balakian 

Thirty  years  of  pioneering  in  the  alchemy  of 
poetry  have  earned  for  Andre  Breton  the  un¬ 
contested  position  of  primate  of  the  Surrealist 
cult.  The  ultimate  evaluation  of  his  poetic 
works  may  be  left  to  future  generations,  but 
his  contemporaries  in  increasing  numbers 
have  been  paying  homage  to  his  initiative  and 
sincerity  as  a  path-blazer. 

Claude  Mauriac,  in  AndrS  Breton  (Paris. 
Editions  de  Flore.  1949.  358  pp.)  presents  a 
personalized  study  of  the  works  of  Surreal¬ 
ism’s  chef  de  file.  The  book  is  well  docu¬ 
mented  and  well  illustrated  with  pertinent 
quotations  from  the  poet-philosopher.  The 
author  reveals  Breton  as  a  latter-day  humanist 
rather  than  a  literary  extremist.  Of  particular 
originality  is  Claude  Mauriac’s  analysis  of 
Breton’s  concept  of  love.  Some  of  the  other 
chapters  have  a  tendency  to  overlap,  as  Sur¬ 
realism’s  stamp  on  all  thought  tends  toward 
integration  rather  than  division.  In  recount¬ 
ing  the  poet’s  search  for  a  new  mythology  and 
morality  M.  Mauriac  makes  the  reader  especi¬ 
ally  conscious  of  the  uncompromising  charac¬ 
ter  of  Breton’s  love  of  liberty,  the  integrity  of 
the  artist,  and  his  philosophical  acumen. 

Marc  Eigeldinger’s  AndrS  Breton,  essais  et 
temoignages  (Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1950. 
251  pp.)  is  a  publication  of  a  series  of  Breton 
texts  coupled  with  testimonials  by  a  number 
of  critics  and  colleagues  and  offers  to  the  au¬ 
thor  the  type  of  tribute  generally  reserved  for 
post-mortems.  The  choice  includes  texts  rang- 
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ing  in  date  from  1925  to  1936.  In  them  one  of 
the  most  significant  admissions  made  by  the 
poet-theoretician  is  that  the  basis  of  all  his 
thinking  is  the  art  or  science  of  analogy,  the 
fecund  and  unsusp>ected  associations  between 
objects.  His  admiring  critics  represent  him  as 
the  arch-liberator  of  human  faculties;  they 
treat  Surrealism  as  a  basic  phase  of  the  poetic 
tradition  and  as  a  permanent  advance  in  the 
development  of  the  mental  process. 

Jean-Louis  Bedouin,  in  his  Andre  Breton 
(Paris.  Pierre  Seghers.  1950.  227  pp.),  appear¬ 
ing  as  the  eighteenth  of  the  scries  Poetes 
d’ Aujourd’ hui  includes  a  good  sampling  of 
Breton’s  poems  as  well  as  excerpts  from  the 
more  frequently  cited  prose  works  such  as 
Nadja  and  the  important  second  manifesto. 
The  selection  telescopes  Andre  Breton  and 
marks  a  definite  development  in  his  writings, 
from  the  completely  free  union  between  word 
and  thought  to  the  more  difficult  association, 
apparent  in  his  later  works,  between  freedom 
of  imagery  and  logical  sentence  structure. 
Jean-Lx)uis  Bedouin  speaks  enthusiastically  of 
Breton’s  dynamism  and  power  of  revelation, 
traits  which  he  finds  inherent  in  the  poet’s 
character. 

Syracuse  University 

Dream-Books 

(From  Die  Oesterreichische  Furche, 
Wien) 

Back  in  the  eighties  of  the  last  century,  when 
the  first  novels  of  Hedwig  Courths-Mahler 
began  to  appear,  German,  English,  and 
French  writers  tried  their  hands  at  the  new 
genre,  whose  accumulations  of  startling  views 
and  tableaux  were  eventually  to  overrun  the 
planet  and  set  the  dream-factories  of  the  movie 
companies  at  work  everywhere.  The  titles 
(Was  tat  ich  dir?  and  Gib  mich  freif),  the 
stubbornly  invariable  motif  of  fantastic  ascent 

li  « 

“Like  an  actor,  the  translator  must  sink  his  own 
personality  in  that  of  another,  express  not  his  ideas 
but  those  of  another.  However,  if  the  personality  of 
the  actor  is  not  apparent  in  his  rendering  of  these 
thoughts  of  another  person,  and  if  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  not  a  revelation  of  the  subtleties  ptjssible  in  the 
original,  his  performance  is  feeble.” 

Paul  T.  Manchester  in  Hispania 

“Pour  qu'un  livre  ait  aujourd’hui  quelque  succcs, 
dit  le  docteur,  il  sufht  qu’il  y  ait  une  belle  hlle  sur  la 
couverture  et  pas  de  couverture  sur  la  belle  fille.” 

Andre  Maurois  in  his 
Nouveaux  discours  du  docteur  O'Grady 


from  very  low  to  very  high,  the  erotic  drug¬ 
ging  of  the  commonplace,  the  happy  ending 
at  any  cost,  the  enormous  sales — these  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  life-work  of  the  fabulously  suc¬ 
cessful  Courths-Mahler  were  prophetic  of  our 
current  industrialized  hysteria  of  day-dream¬ 
ing,  which  is  exhausting  the  world’s  supply  of 
paper.  (The  American  film  industry  uses 
every  year  as  much  refined  silver  as  the  entire 
monetary  circulation  of  that  country). 

Hedwig  Courths-Mahler,  who  died  recent¬ 
ly  in  Tegernsee  at  the  age  of  83,  had  this  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  wage-slaves  whose  task  it  is 
to  manufacture  dreams  for  the  movies.  She 
had  lived  in  her  own  person  her  hundred- 
times-rewritten  romance.  Born  of  impover¬ 
ished  parents,  she  began  her  active  life  as  ap¬ 
prentice  to  a  shoemaker,  but  climbed  toward 
the  seventh  heaven  till  she  became  a  record- 
breaking  moneymaker,  enjoying  in  her  best 
days  an  income  of  40,000  marks  a  month.  Her 
artistic  agility,  attested  by  the  sale  of  some  25 
million  copies  of  her  150  novels,  was  in  her 
day  rapped  over  the  knuckles  a  good  deal  by 
the  critics.  With  justice.  But  it  may  be  that 
her  activity  deserves  serious  study  rather  than 
mockery;  it  may  be  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  less  a  literary  than  a  sociological  prob¬ 
lem.  An  incident  of  the  bitter  social  struggles 
and  overturnings  of  her  time,  we  may  see  in 
these  proletarian  dreams  of  prosperity,  in  this 
eternal  hunger  and  thirst  for  mounting  in  the 
world,  a  vague  and  impotent  yearning  for 
social  uniformity — a  Fata  Morgana  which, 
while  the  novelist  was  still  with  us,  faded  in 
the  storm.  Yet  the  celluloid  ribbon  persists  in 
dreaming  the  Courths-Mahler  dream;  far 
away  from  everyday  reality,  living  only  in  the 
haze  of  wishful  thinking,  it  keeps  afresh  in 
the  minds  of  the  sturdier  bearers  of  a  coming 
epoch  the  necessity  for  a  valid  and  lasting  solu¬ 
tion  of  these  inequities. 

li 

“In  respect  to  all  verse  translations,  there  may  be 
even  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  recent  remark  of  an 
Italian  movie  director:  ‘The  translation,  she  is  like  a 
lady.  When  she  is  beautiful,  she  is  not  faithful;  when 
she  is  faithful,  she  is  not  beautiful.’  ” 

Paul  T.  Manchester  in  Hispania 

“That  some  one  may  have  heard  the  voice  of  God 
by  reading  Claudel’s  books  is  possible.  After  all  the 
Lord  used  a  She-ass  in  order  to  talk  to  Balaam.” 

Mgr  Ducaud-Bourget  in  Lettres  du  Monde 

Annette  Kolb  has  been  awarded  the  Preis  fiir  Dich- 
tung  of  the  Munich  Cultural  prizes  for  1950. 


Head-Liners 


S  Fernand  Auberjonois.  Ulle  aux  Feux. 

New  York.  Mediterraneennes.  1950.  xii 
221  pages.  |1.75. 

Fernand  Auberjonois  was  born  in  Switzerland 
in  1910;  studied  geology  at  the  University  of 
Lausanne;  came  to  America  in  1933;  went 
into  journalism  in  this  country  and  spent  some 
time  in  Europe  as  representative  of  Time  and 
Life;  is  a  veteran  of  World  War  II;  is  married 
to  a  direct  descendant  of  Marshal  foachim 
Murat;  is  now  director  of  the  French  section 
in  the  New  York  office  of  the  Voice  of 
America.  Fernand  Auberjonois,  man  and 
writer,  goes  his  own  way.  His  countryman  C.- 
F.  Ramuz  assured  him:  “Vous  etes  un  so¬ 
litaire,  Auberjonois,  et  moi  aussi.” 

As  writer,  Auberjonois’s  theme  is  usually 
the  American  scene.  In  treatment,  he  combines 
scientific  accuracy  and  poetic  elusiveness.  He 
dreams,  but  his  eyes  are  wide  open.  L’lle  aux 
Feux,  weird  tale  of  weatherwise  and  heart- 
wise  old  settlers  of  Fire  Island  whose  live- 
and-let-live  entente  with  Nature  is  upset  by 
the  folly  of  certain  reckless  newcomers,  and 
of  digging  into  the  protecting  dunes  for  buried 
treasure  which  precipitates  a  devastating 
storm,  will  interest  ornithologists,  meteorolo¬ 
gists,  sociologists,  artists,  musicians,  and  poets. 
It  may  be  caviare  to  the  general,  and  the  re¬ 
viewer  wonders  if  Max-Pol  Fouchet  (whose 
preface,  incidentally,  is  caviare  unabated)  was 
wise  in  advising  the  author  to  enlarge  a  thirty- 
page  long-short  into  a  good-sized  volume. 
Auberjonois,  whose  sympathies  are  all  with 
the  cautious  and  taciturn  old  settlers,  is  at  his 
best,  like  them,  in  quiet  and  laconic  phrases 
which  cut  like  whips.  On  one  of  his  early 
pages  he  recalls  “I’alpiniste  imprudent  qui, 
poussant  un  cri  victorieux  avant  d’atteindre  le 
sommet,  declenche  le  mur  de  neige  qui  lui 
ferme  la  bouche.”  His  story  is  a  fable,  and  his 
citation  of  the  boastful  Alpinist  points  its 
moral.  R.  T.  H. 

**  Audiberti.  Le  maitre  de  Milan.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1950.  263  pages.  320  fr. 

This  Franco-Italian  pasticcio  with  a  comic 
opera  plot  and  a  tragic  ending  is  a  witty,  pro¬ 
vocative,  and  stirring  affirmation  of  some  of 
the  Latin  values  of  life.  Yet,  it  is  uncertain 
beyond  the  carnal  love  of  man  and  woman, 
and  the  unwinking  acceptance  of  the  pri¬ 
meval  relations  which  still  reign  among  all 


the  beasts  of  this  earth,  human  and  non¬ 
human.  But  not  even  fleshly  love  is  perma¬ 
nent  or  completely  satisfying  throughout  its 
possible  duration.  And  the  human  beasts, 
caught  in  the  meshes  of  nature  to  which  so¬ 
ciety  is  also  reduced,  are  fatalistically  con¬ 
strained  to  play  out  their  roles,  laughing  at 
themselves  and  others,  with  varying  degrees 
of  bitterness  and  helplessness,  and  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  circumstances  and  their  intelligence 
permit.  Paul  Marcel  Glaude 

OI{lahoma  City 

^  Jean  Babelon.  Titien.  Paris.  Plon.  1950. 

249  pages-}- 17  plates.  585  fr. 

The  brilliant  author  of  Vart  du  sihcle  de  Leon 
X  and  Charles-Quint  is  particularly  well 
equipped  for  reappraising  the  much  studied 
master  of  Renaissance  painting  who  has  been 
the  subject  of  many  biographies.  Once  again 
the  renowned  scholar  displays  his  erudition 
and  reveals  himself  as  an  elegant  writer  of 
prose,  without  disdaining  a  touch  of  poetry. 
As  a  historian,  Babelon  shows  more  respect 
for  facts  and  figures  than  for  arbitrary  in¬ 
terpretation.  Sober,  solid,  and  carefully  docu¬ 
mented,  his  biography  retraces  the  astonishing 
career  of  the  dominating — and  sometimes 
domineering — artist  of  legendary  longevity 
and  unchallenged  mastery  as  a  portraitist  and 
wizard  with  color. 

The  revealing  background  of  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury,  particularly  of  the  one  and  only  Venice, 
is  convincingly  conveyed,  and  the  story  of  the 
worldly-wise  master’s  dealings  with  the  pow¬ 
erful  of  his  age  is  well  told  although  with  a 
tendency  to  overemphasize  the  painter’s  com¬ 
mercial  cunning,  thus  representing  him,  how¬ 
ever  rightfully,  in  the  light  of  a  none-too- 
noble  “merchant  of  Venice.”  A  most  impres¬ 
sive  side  light  is  the  arresting  portrayal  of 
Titian’s  “friend” — the  parasite  Pietro  Aretino, 
“terror  of  princes,”  ingenious  “yellow”  jour¬ 
nalist,  blackmailer  sans  pareil,  a  refined 
dSbauchS,  a  Falstaff  with  the  Latin  touch. 
Babelon’s  substantial  biography  represents  an 
outstanding  offering  in  Plon’s  Les  Maitres  de 
I’Histoire  scries.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Gottfried  Bcnn.  Doppelleben.  Zwei  Selbst- 

darstellungen.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1950. 

213  pages.  8,50  dm. 

Benn  was  once  asked  by  Klaus  Mann  how 
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he  could  remain  in  Germany  after  1933.  This 
book  is  the  answer,  partly  an  apologia  pro 
vita  sua,  partly  a  critique  of  our  age,  split  be¬ 
tween  thinking  and  living,  reason  and  irra¬ 
tionalism.  Both  physician  and  poet,  Benn 
stresses  the  difference  between  “Kulturtrager,” 
socially  adapted,  idealistic,  and  “Kunsttrager,” 
asocial  and  coldly  desperate.  His  own  values 
are  aesthetic,  not  scientific.  Full  of  penetrat¬ 
ing  aphorisms  in  the  post-Nietzschean  man¬ 
ner,  these  two  autobiographies,  of  1934  and 
1950  respectively,  are  not  in  any  sense  easily 
read.  But  they  give  needed  information  about 
a  gifted  writer  and  problematic  person;  and, 
likewise,  about  Germany  in  mid-twentieth 
century.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

^  Hermann  Broch.  Die  Schuldlosen.  Zurich. 

Rhein.  1950.  402  pages.  12  Sw.fr. 

The  Austrian  Hermann  Broch  has  often  been 
mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  the  Nobel  Prize. 
It  will  be  difficult  for  some  time  to  find  the 
proper  place  in  German  literature  for  him. 
Born  65  years  ago,  he  did  not  start  writing 
until  he  was  almost  forty.  But  then  Die  Schlaf- 
wandler,  a  novel  in  three  volumes,  followed 
by  the  novel  Die  unbekannte  Grosse  and  a 
drama  Denn  sie  wissen  nicht,  was  sie  tun, 
made  him  famous. 

Although  the  Mann  brothers,  but  even 
more  Robert  Musil,  Hermann  Hesse  and 
Jakob  Wassermann,  have  influenced  him  to 
some  degree,  Broch’s  poetic  world  and  his 
freely  flowing,  often  majestic  and  then  again 
simple  style  are  now  entirely  his  own.  Always 
contrasting  idea  and  reality  in  his  half-sym¬ 
bolic  characters,  fighting  nihilism  with  a 
sometimes  problematic  mysticism,  Hermann 
Broch  assembles  often  in  strange,  fairy-tale¬ 
like  fables  unusual  people  behaving  uncom¬ 
monly,  but  always  following  the  laws  of  eter¬ 
nity  and  optimism. 

His  new  book  is  not  different.  Short  stories, 
written  as  far  back  as  1917  and  as  recently  as 
1949,  have  been  arranged  to  form  what  Broch 
calls  “a  novel  in  eleven  short  stories.”  It  is 
partly  a  satire,  and  a  bitter  one,  on  German 
ultra-nationalism  and  ivory-tower  ideologies, 
but  also  a  panegyric  of  German  “Innerlich- 
keit”  and  “Reinheit.”  If  Die  Schuldlosen  is 
not  a  masterpiece,  it  is  only  because  this  story 
of  “blameless  people”  is  too  loosely  con¬ 
structed. 

Hermann  Broch  was  imprisoned  by  the 
Nazis  in  1938.  After  his  release  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  he  is  now  teaching  at 
Yale  University.  Henry  B.  Kranz 

Washington,  D.  C. 


^  Jose  Camon  Aznar.  Dominico  Greco.  2 
vols.  Madrid.  Espasa-Calpe.  1950.  1,461 
pages.  700  ptas. 

The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  seem 
to  have  lacked  the  mental  or  visual  discrimina¬ 
tion  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  El  Greco’s 
painting.  Today  he  is  ranked  with  the  greatest 
of  painters.  This  extraordinary  shift,  which 
is  not  without  precedent  but  is  certainly  rare, 
is  due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  influence 
of  the  Spanish  educator  and  critic  M.  B. 
Cossio,  author  of  the  volume  El  Greco  ( 1908), 
who  had  declared  as  early  as  1886  that  El 
Greco  was  a  great  painter.  Professor  Cam6n 
agrees  with  Cossio.  Besides  quoting  him  fre¬ 
quently,  we  find  the  phrase  (p.  10):  “Cossio 
en  su  obra  clasica  .  .  .”  and  again  (p.  1,313): 
“El  libro  capital  para  el  conocimiento  erudito 
y  la  interpretacidn  estetica  del  Greco  es  el  de 
M.  B.  Cossio.” 

This  is  therefore  a  timely  book.  It  attracts 
the  reader  at  first  glance  by  its  profusion  of 
illustrations.  As  far  as  we  know,  no  other 
work  has  carried  as  many  reproductions  of 
details  of  El  Greco’s  paintings.  They  are  a 
sheer  delight.  The  photographs  bring  out 
beauties  which  a  glance  at  the  paintings  would 
not  have  discovered.  A  very  few  of  the  re¬ 
productions  are  in  color. 

The  author  has  made  a  praiseworthy  effort 
to  bring  together  all  the  available  data.  He 
gives  it  as  his  personal  opinion  that  the  paint¬ 
ings  of  El  Greco  are  intended  as  the  vehicle 
of  a  theology,  specifically  the  theology  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Why  be  so  specific?  El 
Greco  is  a  universal  value,  alike  for  the  parti¬ 
sans  and  the  adversaries  of  that  Council.  This 
is  a  question  of  art,  not  of  theology.  El  Greco 
was  an  independent  spirit.  He  once  said  of 
Michael  Angelo,  though  he  admired  him, 
that  “he  did  not  know  how  to  paint.”  El  Gre¬ 
co  was  not  willing  to  paint  to  the  taste  of  the 
all-powerful  Philip  II,  and  he  declined  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  the  almost  as  powerful  canons 
of  Toledo.  It  may  be  this  bias  of  our  author’s 
that  prevents  him  from  bringing  out  El  Gre¬ 
co’s  full  impact  on  contemporary  painting 
(The  catalogue  of  the  Frick  collection  declares 
that  “No  other  painter  has  exerted  a  pro¬ 
founder  influence  upon  modern  art”). 

One  of  the  points  which  this  critic  has 
treated  most  effectively  is  El  Greco’s  Byzan¬ 
tinism.  Another,  though  he  has  handled  it 
too  briefly,  is  his  confrontation  of  El  Greco 
with  the  sculptor  Berrugueta  and  with 
Cezanne.  In  the  bibliography  we  miss  Cossio’s 
study  occasioned  by  the  discovery  in  San 
Gines,  Madrid,  of  the  painting  Expulsion  de 
los  mercaderes.  There  are  passages  in  which 
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Professor  Camon  seems  over-preoccupied 
with  problems  of  literary  phrasing.  We  pre¬ 
fer  the  style  of  the  literary  works  from  his  pen 
which  we  know.  Ruben  Landa 

University  of  Oklahoma 

S  Benedetto  Croce.  Letture  di  poeti.  Bari. 

Laterza.  1950.  338  pages.  1,100  1. 

In  this,  the  thirty-ninth  volume  of  his  Scritti 
di  storia  letteraria  e  politica,  the  grand  old  man 
of  Italian  letters  and  philosophy  has  gathered 
his  most  recent  critical  essays  on  the  theory 
and  criticism  of  poetry.  They  include  dis¬ 
cussions  of  Dante  and  Manzoni,  the  works  of 
Calderon  and  Cervantes,  Goethe,  Morike, 
Rilke,  Poe’s  ideas  on  poetry  and  much  that 
relates  to  French  literature. 

Croce,  who  knows  comparative  literature 
as  well  as  any  of  his  rivals  in  the  field,  reveals 
himself  in  these  essays  as  an  original  critic, 
extremely  personal,  often  pleading  pro  domo 
sua,  but  withal  intensely  interesting.  Pure 
poetry  in  its  French  form  arouses  his  ire  and 
induces  him  to  make  statements  about  Clau¬ 
del,  Valery,  Mallarme,  Verlaine  and  others 
which  are,  to  say  the  least,  hardly  charitable. 
But  no  lover  of  belles-lettres  will  fail  to  be 
enriched  or  stirred  by  reading  this  volume. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Ruben  Dario.  Cuentos  completos.  Edicion 
y  notas  de  Ernesto  Mejia  Sanchez.  Estudio 
preliminar  de  Raimundo  Lida.  Mexico. 
Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1950.  Ixxii 
-f-  357  pages.  $17  m-n. 

The  entire  collection  of  Ruben  Dario’s  tales, 
some  eighty  in  number,  are  presented  here  for 
the  first  time.  Dario,  even  in  his  cuentos,  re¬ 
mains  a  poet  in  imagery,  choice  of  words,  and 
often  in  techniques.  Ed  rey  burgues  is  typical  of 
the  tales  whose  theme  is  the  bourgeois  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  artist.  One  tale  is  a  frank  imita¬ 
tion  of  Ricardo  Palma;  another  is  a  pathetic 
story  of  a  bombed  orphanage;  others  are 
satirical;  others,  humorous;  and  not  a  few 
treat  religious  themes.  The  chronological  or¬ 
der  helps  reveal  the  development  of  Dario’s 
language  and  style.  Professor  Lida’s  preface 
ably  analyzes  the  form  and  ideas  of  the 
cuentos.  Minnie  M.  Miller 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College  of  Emporia 

**  Havelock  Ellis.  From  Marlowe  to  Shaw: 
Studies,  1876-1936,  in  English  Literature. 
John  Gawsworth,  ed.  London.  Williams 
&  Norgate.  1950.  320  pages.  15/. 

The  reactions  of  a  mind,  civilized,  various, 
and  of  such  “sensitive  tact'^as  Havelock  Ellis’ 


are  always  significant.  He  claimed  in  1878, 
for  instance,  that  Shelley  “was,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  practical.”  In  1950  a 
scholarly  book  was  published  to  prove  this 
thesis.  These  twenty-four  studies,  varying  as 
widely  in  length  and  importance  of  the  writers 
discussed  as  in  chronology,  add  to  our  small 
body  of  critical  essays  which  illuminate  and 
reward. 

The  book,  long  under  consideration,  hastily 
printed,  needs  more  detailed  bibliographical 
data.  Yet  for  the  gathering  of  the  scattered 
essays  in  one  volume,  we  are  grateful. 

L.  N.  Morgan 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Hans  Fallada.  Der  Trinker.  Hamburg. 

Rowohlt.  1950.  312  pages.  9  dm. 

Rudolf  Ditzen,  whose  pen  name  was  Hans 
Fallada,  died  in  1947,  but  the  last  of  his  series 
of  social  studies  in  fictional  form  was  not  pub¬ 
lished  till  last  year.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a 
document  and  an  artfully  constructed  novel. 
It  is  not  exactly  z  Ten  Nights  in  a  Barroom. 
The  alcoholic  who  records  the  story  of  his 
misfortunes  does  not  either  reform  or  repent. 
His  last  page  is  an  ecstatic  tribute  to  King 
Alcohol  and  makes  gorgeous  if  dangerous 
reading.  But  this  colorful  mingling  of  irony, 
statistical  information,  indirect  didacticism, 
dynamic  narrative,  and  psychological  clair¬ 
voyance  adds  up  to  one  of  the  valuable  recent 
studies  of  an  alarming  problem — a  study 
whose  documentary  value,  and  whose  vivid¬ 
ness,  are  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
himself  was  an  alcoholic  and  lost  his  battle. 

A  man  may  become  a  drunkard  for  any  of 
various  reasons.  Fallada’s  Trinker  was  a  sec¬ 
ond-rate,  small-town  business  man  who  got 
on  in  the  world  solely  because  he  had  the  luck 
— the  bad  luck — to  have  a  first-rate  business 
woman  for  a  wife.  This  damaged  his  self¬ 
esteem.  Then  he  discovered  that  you  can  buy 
self-esteem  at  the  tavern.  He  learned  also  that 
the  commercial  brand  of  self-esteem  is  expen¬ 
sive,  but  the  lesson  was  never  of  any  particular 
use  to  him.  Jailed  for  a  time  and  eventually 
committed  to  a  sanitarium,  he  became  a  fairly 
good  brush-maker  and  left  liquor  alone — as 
long  as  he  was  well  watched.  He  was  not  al¬ 
ways  in  torment,  though  he  did  contrive  a 
technique  of  slow  suicide  which  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  items  of  an  ingenious  book. 

The  novel  is  not  a  flaming  indictment  or  a 
horrible  tragedy.  Herr  Erwin  Sommer  the 
unappreciated  captain  of  industry  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  good  many  years  in  consummating  his 
brilliantly  conceived  slow  suicide,  and  his 
wife  never  suffered  as  much  after  he  became 
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a  drunkard  as  she  had  suffered  before.  There 
is  plenty  of  ghastly  realism,  but  there  is  also 
poetry  and  music  and  humor,  and  every¬ 
where  that  easy  canniness  which  was  the 
Fallada  trademark.  The  book  would  interest 
the  wise  and  big-hearted  Americans  who  are 
guiding  the  destinies  of  Alcoholics  Anony¬ 
mous. 

R.  T.  H. 

Gutorm  Gjessing.  Krigen  og  \ulturene: 
den  \vite  mann  og  naturjolkenes  ^rig. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal  Norsk.  1950.  136  pages. 
7.05  kr. 

This  is  a  terrifying  book,  both  for  its  indict¬ 
ment  of  “civilized”  man  and  the  prospect  of 
the  retribution  we  must  make.  Gjessing,  a 
well  known  ethnographer,  makes  a  convinc¬ 
ing  case  for  his  theory  that  war  is  not  an  in¬ 
herent  characteristic  of  man  but  rather  has 
come  as  a  result  of  our  inability  to  get  along 
with  one  another.  He  believes  that  the  roots 
of  war  as  we  know  it  lie  in  the  western  Euro¬ 
pean  “civilization”  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 
Moreover,  now  that  we  have  succeeded  par¬ 
tially  in  transplanting  western  European  ideas 
to  Asia  and  Africa,  we  are  facing  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  taking  a  strong  dose  of  our  own 
medicine. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl^y  Library 

^  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez.  Fifty  Spanish 
Poems.  J.  B.  Trend,  tr.  Oxford.  Dolphin. 
1950.  100  pages.  10/6. 

Professor  Trend’s  admirable  translation  might 
have  been  inspired  by  the  well-known  saying 
from  Jimenez:  “Intelijencia,  dame  el  nombre 
exacto  de  las  cosas!”  He  has,  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree,  found  the  proper  name  for  every¬ 
thing.  In  his  preface  to  the  attractive  volume, 
which  contains  poems  taken  from  various  of 
Jimenez’  published  works,  the  translator  tells 
us  that  his  object  “is  not  to  produce  a  second- 
rate  poem  in  English  on  the  same  subject,  but 
to  convey  the  exotic  impression  of  the  original 
poem  in  Spanish.”  By  adhering  to  this  prin¬ 
ciple  he  has  not  only  succeeded  in  trans¬ 
planting  the  very  flower  and  fragrance  of 
Jimenez’  poetry  to  another  language,  but  has 
written  some  excellent  English  verse  as  well. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  rhyme,  but  the  imagery, 
the  movement,  the  delicate  shades  of  poetic 
emotion,  even  something  of  the  peculiar 
gracia  de  expresion  of  the  great  Andalusian 
poet  have  been  preserved. 

Thelma  Ortiz 
Mexico  City 


Ernst  Jiinger.  Vber  die  Linie.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Kiostermann.  1950.  45  pages. 

This  is  a  thought-provoking  essay,  strongly 
influenced  by  Nietzsche  and  Heidegger,  which 
tries  to  give  a  hopeful  diagnosis  of  our  present 
spiritual  situation.  The  rise  of  nihilism  that 
appears  here  not  as  one  movement  among 
others,  but  as  the  fundamental  law  of  modern 
history,  has  passed  its  climax.  In  the  process 
of  devaluation  of  all  values  the  zero-mark 
(“die  Linie”)  has  been  crossed.  To  be  sure, 
the  totalitarian  state  and  the  destructive  forces 
of  modern  technology  terrorize  the  world, 
and  there  is  no  security  for  the  individual. 

However,  a  thorough  analysis  reveals  some 
positive  features  which  seem  to  indicate  a  new 
development,  for  example  the  defeat  of  posi¬ 
tivism  in  modern  science  and  the  turn  to  reli¬ 
gion  in  contemporary  life  and  literature.  In 
such  a  period  of  transition  freedom  cannot  be 
found  in  the  empty  order  of  totalitarian  auto¬ 
matism,  but  in  the  unexplored,  chaotic  depths 
of  human  existence  {Urgrund  der  Existenz). 
The  roots  of  modern  thinking  reach  down 
into  this  unromantic  “wilderness.”  Sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  desert  of  nihilism,  man  takes 
refuge  in  the  oases  of  death,  love,  and  art 
which  are  inaccessible  to  the  Leviathan.  The 
contact  with  the  Original  will  enable  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  overcome  the  nihilistic  tempta¬ 
tion  in  his  own  heart,  and  each  one  of  these 
inner  victories  will  contribute  to  the  rise  of  a 
new  world.  In  the  end,  however,  the  author’s 
confidence  is  based  on  those  saving  powers 
which,  according  to  Holderlin,  grow  in  the 
time  of  danger.  W.  H.  Rey 

University  of  Washington 

^  Elisabeth  Langgiisser.  Mdrl{ische  Argo- 
nautenfahrt.  Hamburg.  Claassen.  1950. 
412  pages.  12.80  dm. 

Elisabeth  Langgasser’s  untimely  death  last 
year  deprived  contemporary  German  litera¬ 
ture  of  one  of  its  greatest  talents.  The  Catholic 
author’s  last  work  is  not  so  much  a  novel  as 
a  modern  legend,  the  colorful  story  of  seven 
quite  dissimilar  people  who  embark  on  a  joint 
pilgrimage  to  Anastasiendorf,  the  Aufersteh- 
ungskjoster,  which  holds  out  a  common  hope 
to  them:  spiritual  regeneration.  Tlirough  the 
debris  of  their  physical  and  spiritual  worlds 
these  latter-day  Argonauts  strive  to  get  at  the 
ultimate  meaning  of  their  lives  (“Heisst 
Gerettetsein  schon  Leben?”);  haunted  by 
images  from  the  past,  they  try  to  exorcise  the 
devils  within  themselves.  This  is  a  profound, 
wise,  stylistically  beautiful  book. 

Harry  Zohn 
Brandeis  University 
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If  Jorge  dc  Lima.  Obra  PoStica.  Rio  dc 
Janeiro.  Costa.  1950.  634-|-xiv  pages. 

The  publication  of  the  collected  poetry  of 
Jorge  de  Lima  is  an  event  welcomed  by  his 
readers,  who  have  found  most  of  his  volumes 
difficult  to  secure.  The  present  collection, 
edited  by  Otto  Maria  Carpeaux,  is  described 
as  “work  in  progress,”  not  a  definitive  edition, 
for  much  may  still  be  expected  of  Sr.  de  Lima. 
Yet,  the  editor  seems  to  have  missed  nothing 
written  before  November  1949.  Certain  naive 
lines  composed  at  the  age  of  seven  are  here; 
we  have,  therefore,  a  record  of  almost  half  a 
century.  It  is  particularly  interesting  to  find 
a  series  of  early  sonnets  hitherto  published 
only  in  provincial  journals  and  reviews. 

Obra  Poetica  allows  one  to  trace  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  varied  expression  of  a  fine  poet,  from 
childish  fascination  with  verses,  through 
adolescent  experiments  and  early  “neo-Par- 
nassianism,”  to  the  regional  poetry  of  astound¬ 
ing  effectiveness,  the  mature  employment  of 
“modernist”  modes,  and  the  religious  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  latest  phase.  The  editor  of  this 
volume  observes  that,  “With  the  exception  of 
Manuel  Bandeira,  Jorge  de  Lima  is  the  only 
contemporary  poet  whose  work  accompanies 
and  exemplifies  all  the  phases  of  the  evolution 
of  modern  Brazilian  poetry.”  Sr.  Carpeaux 
finds  him  to  be  a  poet  “em  caminho,”  but  as¬ 
serts  that  humane  democratic  sympathy  is  the 
“key  word  that  indicates  the  secret  unity  of 
his  multiform  work.” 

In  addition  to  a  critique  of  the  poet  which 
constitutes  the  introduction,  the  collection  is 
supplied  with  bibliographies  of  his  published 
verses  and  of  critical  articles  relating  to  them. 
The  editor  has  also  provided  ten  pages  of  very 
useful  notes  and  commentaries. 

William  /.  Griffin 
George  Peabody  College 

*  Jose  Luis  Martinez.  Literatura  mexicana. 
Sigh  XX.  1910-1949.— Primera  Parte. 
1949.  XV -j- 360  pages.  $15  m-n. — Segunda 
Parte.  Guias  bibliogrdficas.  1950.  202 
pages.  $10  m-n.  Mexico.  Robredo. 

The  year  1910  was  an  important  date  in 
Mexican  history.  The  collapse  of  the  Diaz 
regime  coincided  approximately,  no  doubt 
partly  as  cause  and  partly  as  effect,  with  vast 
changes  in  Mexican  living,  thinking,  and — 
naturally — writing.  The  inauguration  of  the 
new  National  University  was  a  crucial  event 
in  the  cultural  history  of  the  country.  Since 
1910  the  typical  Mexican  writer  is  usually  a 
scholar,  a  serious,  public-spirited  citizen  with 
principles,  doctrines,  and  a  sense  of  moral  and 
literary  responsibility.  There  has  been  a  de¬ 


gree  of  cultural  unity  in  the  history  of  these 
last  forty  years,  and  since  the  literary  product 
of  the  period  has  been  small  compared  with 
that  of  such  countries  as  Germany,  France, 
and  our  own,  Sr.  Martinez  has  been  able  to 
characterize  it  with  clearness  and  accuracy  and 
to  furnish  considerable  information  about 
even  the  minor  authors  of  the  period.  He  men¬ 
tions  some  700  writers,  a  number  which  for 
contemporary  Mexico  is  a  generous  list. 

Volume  I,  which  was  noticed  briefly  in  B.A. 
24:3,  p.  287,  opens  with  a  90-page  survey  of 
the  whole  period,  followed  by  some  40  short 
papers,  most  of  which  have  appeared  in  peri¬ 
odicals  since  1941,  several  of  them  records  of 
the  literary  product  of  a  single  year,  others 
short  essays  on  a  group,  a  writer,  or  a  single 
book  or  magazine.  The  result  would  scarcely 
have  been  a  reference  work  had  it  not  been 
that  Volume  II  consists  of  a  well-arranged 
general  bibliography,  a  list  of  anthologies,  a 
bibliography  of  critical  studies,  a  bibliography 
of  the  (mosdy  short-lived)  literary  reviews  of 
the  period  based  on  the  well-known  compila¬ 
tion  by  Professor  Spell,  a  bibliography  of 
Spanish  poets  now  resident  in  Mexico  which 
was  compiled  by  Francisco  Giner  de  los  Rios, 
and  an  index  of  names  prepared  by  Jose 
Porriia  Turanzas.  Nobody  had  ever  before 
made  all  this  information  so  pleasantly  avail¬ 
able;  and  Sr.  Martinez’  critical  acumen,  his 
wide  reading  in  the  literatures  of  several  lan¬ 
guages,  his  unusual  freedom  from  prejudice, 
his  courage  and  honesty,  and  his  literary  skill, 
have  produced  a  manual  which  is  a  distinct 
service  to  Mexican  letters. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Agustin  Millares  Carlo.  Literatura  es- 
panola  hasta  fines  del  sigh  XV.  Mexico. 
Robredo.  1950.  xvi-|-352  pages.  $17.50 
m-n. 

The  need  has  long  been  felt  for  a  concise,  ac¬ 
curate  manual  of  Old  Spanish  literature  that 
would  spare  the  student  the  labor  of  wading 
through  the  big  treatises  on  the  subject.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Millares  furnishes  an  excellent  synthesis 
of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Poem  of  the 
Cid  to  the  Celestina.  By  a  remarkable  process 
of  condensation  Millares  is  able  to  cover  the 
vast  fields  and  give  a  brief  but  clear  summary 
of  early  Spanish  literature,  quoting  at  length 
from  the  best  authorities  in  the  various  fields. 
He  gives  some  excerpts  from  most  of  the  works 
discussed. 

The  nine  chapters  into  which  the  work  is 
divided  present  a  readable  analysis  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  Spanish  epic,  the  literary 
prose  of  the  court  of  Alfonso  X,  the  romances. 
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and  many  other  works  and  authors.  Despite 
its  limited  size  the  book  is  sufficiently  com¬ 
plete  and  the  discussions  are  not  at  all  sketchy. 
The  supporting  authorities  are  often  cited  in 
footnotes. 

An  important  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
select  but  extensive  bibliographies  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter.  They  are  valuable  not  only 
for  the  general  student  of  Old  Spanish  litera¬ 
ture  but  even  for  the  specialized  scholar.  In 
this  respect,  Millares’  work  is  far  superior  to 
other  much  more  extensive  and  costly  histories 
of  Spanish  literature.  It  is  another  master  work 
produced  by  Spanish  scholarship  in  exile. 

Agapito  Rey 
Indiana  University 

^  Henry  de  Montherlant.  Celles  quon  prend 
dans  ses  bras.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  221 
pages.  320  fr. 

This  volume  contains  the  text  of  a  three-act 
play  first  presented  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  de 
la  Madeleine  on  October  20,  1950,  followed 
by  Notes  de  theatre,  a  miscellany  of  reflections 
by  the  author  on  various  plays  of  his  own  and 
on  the  theater  in  general.  The  action  of  this 
drama  revolves  about  an  elderly  antiquary 
named  Ravier  and  two  women,  one  of  them 
a  friend.  Mile  Andriot,  as  old  as  himself  and 
in  love  with  him  but  whom  he  never  en¬ 
courages,  and  the  other,  Christine  Villancy, 
aged  eighteen,  whom  he  finally  “takes  in  his 
arms.”  Montherlant  displays  here  the  same 
acute  knowledge  of  feminine  psychology 
which  characterized  some  of  his  earlier  novels. 
The  play  is  written  in  the  same  terse  style, 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  sense  of  dialogue, 
to  which  readers  of  his  plays  have  recently 
been  accustomed. 

heo  O.  Rorhjry 
The  Johns  Hop/^ins  University 

^  Jean  Schlumberger.  Eveils.  Paris.  Galli¬ 
mard.  3rd  ed.,  1950.  251  pages.  350  fr. 
Recent  authors  of  autobiographies  had  not 
accustomed  us  to  the  discreet  and  modest  re¬ 
straint  of  this  one:  no  erotic  secrets,  no  ab¬ 
normalities,  no  feminine  conquests,  no  claims 
to  any  unheard-of  sincerity,  no  venom  poured 
on  any  of  his  confreres.  A  writer  who  might 
justly  complain  of  having  remained  half  un¬ 
recognized  while  playing  a  considerable  part 
in  French  literary  life  from  1910  to  1950  har¬ 
bors  no  grievance.  In  his  seventy-second  year, 
he  relates  his  Alsatian  childhood  in  an  austere 
Protestant  family,  his  holidays  in  his  adopted 
home,  Normandy,  his  studies  in  Paris,  his 
enthusiasms  for  the  moral  cause  revealed  by 


the  Dreyfus  case  and  its  aftermath.  The  book 
stops  with  1920. 

The  most  valuable  pages  are  those  in  which 
Schlumberger  sketches  vivid  reminiscences  of 
his  friendship  with  Gide  and  Gide’s  wife,  and 
the  joint  efforts  of  the  two  friends  to  found  the 
Nouvelle  Revue  Fran^aise.  Copeau,  Gheon, 
Riviere  appear  in  these  pages.  As  an  autobi¬ 
ography,  the  book  lacks  penetration,  intensity, 
and  poetry.  But  it  constitutes  a  curious  docu¬ 
ment  on  the  French  bourgeoisie  after  1870,  on 
French  Protestants,  on  a  heroic  cross-section  of 
literary  life  in  Paris  when  the  author  and  Gide 
struggled  against  then  powerful  fashions,  and 
on  a  virile  but  austere  talent  who  deserves  a 
rank  just  after  Valery  Larbaud  and  Roger 
Martin  du  Gard,  perhaps  above  Duhamel  and 
Maurois,  among  the  minores  of  his  time. 

Henri  Peyre 
Yale  University 

**  Jose  Suarez  Carreno.  Las  ultimas  horas. 

Barcelona.  Destino.  1950.  320  pages. 
Suarez  Carreno  was  born  in  Mexico  but  he 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Spain,  where  he 
studied  law.  He  has  written  poetry  of  the  first 
order,  and  has  published  cuentos  in  reviews 
and  newspapers.  Las  ultimas  horas  is  his  first 
important  novel.  Following  the  technique  of 
Proust  and  Joyce,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  that  of 
Woolf  and  others,  he  analyses  microscopical¬ 
ly  the  external  actions  and  the  internal 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  urchins,  sharpers 
and  vagabonds  of  Madrid  during  a  period  of 
only  one  night.  The  new  psychological  tech¬ 
nique  in  this  novel  won  for  this  youthful  and 
relatively  unknown  author  the  Nadal  Prize 
for  1949. 

Angel  Aguado,  the  outstanding  figure  of 
the  book,  is  presented  in  two  lines,  but  we 
follow  with  intense  interest  all  the  move¬ 
ments  and  words  of  this  complex  character. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  ragamuffin  Manolo, 
picaro-WVc  leader  of  the  Madrid  golfos.  The 
action  begins  in  the  early  hours  of  the  night 
when  Carmen,  the  central  feminine  figure,  is 
preparing  to  meet  her  lover  Aguado;  the  two 
make  the  rounds  in  Madrid’s  social  life.  But 
parallel  to  the  normal  course  of  life  of  this 
middle-class  couple  runs  the  nocturnal  doings 
of  the  golfillos  of  the  capital,  homeless  boys 
and  girls  who  live  by  stealing  and  trickery. 
This  underworld  life  has  been  done  with 
poetic  charm  and  gusto,  perhaps  glorifying  it 
slightly.  Las  ultimas  horas  is  one  of  the  best 
novels  in  the  last  decade. 

JosS  Sanchez 
University  of  Illinois 
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Manfred  Thiel.  Versuch  einer  Ontologie 
der  Persdnlicht{eit.  I:  Die  Kategorie  des 
Seinszusammenhanges  und  die  Einheit 
des  Seins.  Heidelberg.  Springer.  1950. 
xxiii-f-635  pages.  29.70  dm. 

Thiel,  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  now 
offers  us  a  dialectical  summa  comparable  to 
Hegel’s  life-work  or  to  Jaspers’  Von  der 
Wahrheit.  But  his  concern  with  truth  is  so 
earnest  that  he  sacrifices  nothing  to  the  niceties 
of  spatial  balance  and  systematic  patness, 
though  his  language  is  expressive  and  quite 
clear.  The  eight  parts  comprise  Philosophical 
Method,  The  Problem  of  Space,  Becoming, 
Time,  Value,  Ethics,  Personality,  and  the 
World  Situation.  This  mere  enumeration  may 
indicate  that  there  is  much  originality  in  the 
approach.  Many  brilliant  asides  show  Thiel’s 
intellectual  mettle  as  well  as  his  position  with 
regard  to  Hartmann,  Heidegger,  Scheler,  and 
others. 

This  reviewer  considers  the  biological  parts 
by  far  the  most  serious  contribution  of  the 
book.  As  two  more  volumes  are  planned,  we 
would  be  rash  if  we  scrutinized  in  passing  the 
dialectics  of  Connection,  Unity,  and  Totality. 
But  perhaps  we  might  suggest,  without  im¬ 
plying  criticism,  that  ontology  which  neces¬ 
sarily  deals  largely  with  the  most  general  terms 
would  be  more  clearly  understood,  more  uni¬ 
versally  meaningful,  if  it  took  a  more  obvious 
stand  on  the  problems  of  abstraction,  symbolic 
forms,  communication,  and  instrumentalism, 
even  pragmatism  in  general.  Meanwhile,  the 
world  might  do  well  to  take  cognizance  of 
Thiel’s  biological  references  and  discussions 
and  admire  this  stupendous  accomplishment. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

Simon  Vestdijk.  De  glanzende  \iemcel. 
Beschouwingen  over  poezie.  ’s  Gravcland. 
Der  Driehoek.  1950.  272  pages.  5.65  g. 
This  fascinating  book  is  the  text  of  eight  lec¬ 
tures  given  by  Holland’s  leading  novelist  to 
the  inmates  of  a  German  concentration  camp, 
where  he  himself  was  interned. 

It  is  a  lucid  exposition  of  the  subject  of 
poetry  in  both  its  philosophical  and  technical 
aspects,  which  really  can  never  be  separately 
discussed.  Virtually  every  fundamental  ques¬ 
tion  that  could  be  asked  is  answered,  usually 
objectively,  always  spiritually.  All  discussions 
are  illustrated  with  examples  from  important 
modern  poets,  Dutch  and  foreign. 

Among  the  more  important  topics  dealt 
with  must  be  mentioned  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  prose  and  poetry  in  purpose  and  style, 
the  relation  between  poetry  and  music,  the 


sources  of  poetic  inspiration,  the  function  of 
rhyme,  meter  and  rhythm,  their  mutual  rela¬ 
tionship,  kinds  of  poetry,  and  the  various 
forms  of  poems. 

The  last  chapter  has  perhaps  the  greatest 
appeal  for  the  layman,  for  here  Vestdijk  writes 
a  sonnet  before  the  very  eyes  and  ears  of  his 
audience  and  shows  how  a  poet  actually  com¬ 
poses  a  poem  and  all  the  problems  involved 
in  the  process. 

This  author,  known  chiefly  for  his  novels, 
has  recently  added  to  his  fame  as  a  poet  by  his 
Gestelse  liederen,  written  in  the  same  concen- 
traftion  camp  and  considered  by  P.  A.  Neete- 
son  {Podium,  August-September  1950)  as  the 
most  important  postwar  literary  publication  in 
the  Netherlands. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

^  Ernst  von  Weizsacker.  Erinnerungen. 
Freiburg  i.  Br.  List.  1950.  391  pages.  11.80 
dm. 

The  astounding  life  recorded  here  affords  an 
unequalled  insight  into  the  rise  and  success 
of  German  totalitarianism.  There  is  no  de¬ 
fensive  or  apologetic  or  even  bitter  note  in 
these  recollections  of  the  former  staff  officer 
of  the  Imperial  German  Navy,  adviser  to  the 
Republican  German  delegation  to  the  Dis¬ 
armament  Conference  and  later  the  League  of 
Nations,  diplomat  of  the  Republic  and  of  the 
Third  Reich,  Hitler’s  Undersecretary  of  State, 
and  defendant  before  the  Nuremberg  War 
Crimes  Tribunal. 

Weizsacker  tells  us  earnestly  and  blandly 
that  his  ultimate  aim  in  life  was  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  peace,  and  that  in  its  pursuit  he  decided 
to  remain  in  the  service  of  a  system  of  whose 
peaceful  design  and  designs  even  a  man  as 
bewildered  as  he,  as  limited  in  vision,  a  mon¬ 
archist  and  class-conscious  aristocrat,  must 
have  had  some  doubts  early  in  its  infernal 
game.  He  served  the  cause  of  peace  while 
serving  his  country,  if  we  are  to  believe  him, 
while  he  prepared,  transmitted,  and  accepted 
numerous  declarations  of  war,  issued  regula¬ 
tions  about  the  control  of  German-occupied 
countries,  and  suffered  the  loss  in  battle  of 
two  sons.  And  yet  he  is  strangely  believable, 
and  it  is  the  very  credibility  of  the  attitude 
portrayed  in  these  memoirs  which  makes 
them  haunting,  terrifying.  For  they  show,  not 
through  a  literary  imagination  but  through  a 
factual  record,  the  human  disposition  which 
is  the  basis  for  the  success  of  total  public 
power:  not  terror  and  brutality  but  the  quiet 
ignoring  and  quiet  acceptance  of  such  terror 
and  brutality  by  respectable  and  respected 
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men,  pillars  of  society,  model  public  servants. 

Weizsacker’s  reasons  for  his  own  accept¬ 
ance  and  service  of  Fascism  are  those  of  all 
“good  men”  who  serve  naked  terror:  His 
country  “must  live,”  “some  good  may  come 
of  it,”  “someone  must  mitigate  the  worst 
excesses.”  If  the  actions  of  these  men  were 
contemptible,  they  were  also  tragic  because  in 
their  self-abasement  they  desired  respect  above 
all  else.  But  by  “respect”  they  understood  not 
self-respect  but  respectability,  and  the  idea  of 
responsible  public  service  meant  nothing  more 
to  them  than  correct  conduct  and  impeccabili¬ 
ty  of  manners.  They,  rather  than  the  glamor¬ 
ous  fanatics  of  Fascism,  were  the  men  to 
whom  the  young  looked  for  example  and 
guidance.  They  stand  convicted  by  their  very 
dignity.  Herbert  Sonthoff 

Swarthmore  College 

^  Denton  Welch.  A  Voice  Through  a  Cloud. 

London.  Lehmann.  1950.  256  pages. 

10/6. 

This  autobiographical  novel  depicts  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  a  boy  who  sp)ent  a  year  in  hospi¬ 
tals  and  nursing  homes  after  a  serious  acci¬ 
dent. 

The  tenuousness  of  the  story  is  unimportant 
beside  the  triumphant  use  of  the  English 
language  and  the  author’s  astonishing  per¬ 
ception.  Denton  Welch  was  a  creative  artist 
of  vivid  brilliance  and  enormous  imagination. 
Was  his  fertile  mind  never  still? 

The  pattern  of  pain  and  joy,  of  disillusion¬ 
ment  and  faith  are  skillfully  woven  into  sub¬ 
stance  of  rich  texture.  Nothing  is  too  trivial  to 
escape  Welch’s  avid  interest.  He  understood, 
more  clearly  than  most  of  us,  that  the  tapestry 
of  life  is  made  up  of  small  stitches  and  he  has 
used  them  with  infinite  care,  patience,  and 
sensibility  to  create  this  masterpiece  of  the 
writer’s  craft. 

Denton  Welch’s  untimely  death  has  robbed 
the  English  scene  of  a  singular  talent. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Ernst  Wiechert.  Missa  sine  nomine. 

Miinchen.  Desch.  1950.  557  pages.  11  dm. 
This  is  from  every  point  of  view  a  remarkable 
book,  and  deserves  the  widest  possible  read¬ 
ing.  It  is  significant  that  the  poet  wrote  it  on 
his  death-bed,  thus  in  effect  bequeathing  a 
legacy  to  his  and  our  world;  it  is  also  of  the 
essence  of  it  that  Wiechert’s  early  death — he 
was  only  62 — was  in  all  probability  accelerated 
by  his  incarceration  in  Buchenwald  at  the 
behest  of  Germans  who  wanted  to  kill  him 


because  he  upheld  the  right  and  proclaimed 
true  Christianity. 

Like  Wiechert,  the  central  figure  of  this 
story,  who  is  appropriately  named  Amadeus, 
has  been  in  a  concentration  camp;  unlike  him, 
Amadeus  returns  to  the  postwar  world  full  of 
hatred  and  resentment  caused  chiefly  by 
memory  pictures  of  those  who  “lacheln,  wenn 
sie  foltern.”  The  story,  which  is  far  too  rich 
and  complex  to  be  narrated  here,  deals  with 
the  restoration  of  Amadeus  to  full  humanity, 
compassion,  and  brotherly  love,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  also  rescues  from  hatred 
and  negation  the  young  girl  who  is  at  first  his 
bitterest  enemy,  and  who  indeed  tries  to  take 
his  life. 

It  is  an  enthralling  story,  told  by  a  master- 
narrator;  it  is  at  the  same  time  and  above  all 
a  great  and  impressive  sermon,  preaching — 
unobtrusively  and  by  indirection — the  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  of  love  for  one’s  enemies,  and 
the  universal  lesson  of  “die  Unverganglichkeit 
des  Lebens.”  It  seems  to  me  that  this  book  is 
not  only  the  final  summation  of  the  life  and 
achievement  of  the  poet  Ernst  Wiechert;  it 
is  also  destined  to  be  one  of  the  imperishable 
documents  of  this  war-torn  and  hate-ridden 
age. 

Bayard  Q.  Morgan 
University  of  Florida 

^  Carl  Zuckmayer.  Der  Gesang  im  Feuer- 
ofen.  Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  1950.  157 
pages.  6.50  dm. 

Scenes  of  French  village  life  permeated  with 
elemental  spirits  are  interwoven  with  political 
and  metaphysical  problems  resulting  from 
Occupation.  A  group  of  “resistants”  and  their 
German  pursuers  play  hide-and-seek;  the 
villagers  are  hunted  down  and  burned  alive. 
Humanity  and  barbarism  are  equally  dis¬ 
tributed  on  both  sides.  A  brutal  German  SD- 
sergeant  has  a  parallel  in  a  cowardly,  sadistic 
French  informer.  The  friendship  between  the 
humane  commander  and  the  French  bar¬ 
keeper  evokes  scenes  from  La  Grande  Illusion. 
Conflicts  familiar  since  Sartre  and  Vercors 
arise:  rigid  duty  vs.  insurrectional  patriotism, 
end  vs.  means,  etc.  Above  apocalyptic  visions 
and  the  glorious  chant  of  the  burning  martyrs. 
Mother  Earth  brings  justice  and  atonement. 

In  mold  and  speech  the  play  reminds  one 
of  a  Breughel  painting  with  its  lusty  villagers, 
striking  colors,  demonic  drive,  dramatic  con¬ 
cision.  It  breathes  a  universal  spirit  and  is 
strongly  rooted  in  the  soil. 

William  Anders 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Paul  Archambault.  Humanite  d’ Andre 
Gide.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1950.  352  pages. 
This  book  (a  reprint  of  the  original  1946  edi¬ 
tion)  is  a  psychological  biography  which  con¬ 
centrates  on  Gide’s  spiritual  evolution.  It  is  in 
direct  contrast  to  Hytier’s  excellent  study, 
which  adopts  exclusively  the  aesthetic  point 
of  view.  Archambault  is  a  moralist,  a  Catholic 
moralist  who  does  not  compromise.  It  is  as 
such  that  he  recapitulates,  interprets,  and 
judges  Gide’s  “humanity,”  i.e.  his  personality. 
He  consequently  presents  us  with  a  Gide  who 
is  “tyrannically  haunted  by  regret  for  a  faith,” 
a  man  whose  tragedy  centers  on  God.  Discard¬ 
ing  Gide’s  soties  as  buffooneries,  he  considers 
Vimmoraliste,  La  porte  Stroke,  and  Le  retour 
de  I’enfant  prodigue  as  beautiful  promises  that 
culminate  in  Numquid  et  tu?  . .  .  From  there 
on,  Archambault  records  a  “quasi-vertical 
drop”:  he  sees  in  Gide’s  emancipation  an  il¬ 
lusion  and  a  snare,  in  his  joy  the  bondage  of 
the  senses,  and  in  the  constant  need  for  justi¬ 
fying  his  conduct  the  symptoms  of  a  tor¬ 
mented  and  anguished  conscience. 

Closer  to  Mauriac  than  to  Massis,  Archam- 
bault’s  judgments  are  nowise  deprived  of  sym¬ 
pathy  and  admiration.  Sincere,  earnest,  thor¬ 
oughly  documented  (although  basing  his 
arguments  preferably  on  the  Journal  and  Du 
Bos’  Dialogue  avec  Andre  Gide),  Archam- 
bault’s  limitation  is  that  he  maintains  a  thesis 
which  does  not  permit  the  flexibility  indis¬ 
pensable  to  a  full  appreciation  of  Gide’s  pro¬ 
tean  personality.  Renee  Lang 

Wells  College 

^  Charly  Clerc.  Lame  d’un  pays.  Neuchatel. 

Delachaux  &  Niestlc.  1950.  211  pages.  6 

Sw.  fr. 

A  particularly  pleasant  series  of  chatty  essays 
on  Swiss  literature  from  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury  to  the  present  day.  “Uncle  Charly”  seeks 
to  convince  us  that  there  is  a  Swiss  culture, 
just  as  there  is  a  Swiss  national  sentiment.  He 
does  not  make  an  irrefutable  case.  He  admits 
that  though  the  cultural  capital  of  Alemannic 
Switzerland  is  not  Berlin,  that  of  Ticino  is 
Milan,  and  that  of  “Romandia”  is  Paris.  The 
Swissness  he  attempts  to  define  is  parochial: 
love  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  village  tradition. 
It  finds  its  best  expression  in  unser  Gotthelf 


of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  in  C.-F.  Ramuz 
today.  It  is  not  alien  to  the  art  of  Rudolf 
Topffer  and  of  the  greater  Gottfried  Keller. 
It  does  not  fully  account  for  Burckhardt  or 
Spitteler.  We  should  know  Switzerland  better: 
the  one  hope  of  Europe  is  to  be  conquered  by 
the  Swiss  spirit.  The  book  imparts  “without 
tears”  a  mass  of  welcome  if  somewhat  dis¬ 
jointed  information,  and  discusses  many  in¬ 
teresting  problems.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Daniel  Delakas.  Thomas  Wolfe,  la 
France,  et  les  romanciers  fran^ais.  Paris. 
Jouve.  1950.  xii-j-155  pages.  $3.50. 

This  is  a  work  that  may  well  take  the  reader 
by  surprise,  for  the  novels  of  Thomas  Wolfe, 
as  well  as  the  letters,  testify  ferociously  to  an 
intense  prejudice  against  almost  everything 
French.  However,  the  author,  with  admirable 
understanding  and  intelligence,  traces  in  the 
two  sections  of  his  study  the  tremendous  in¬ 
fluence  that  France,  her  culture,  and  her 
literature  exerted  on  Wolfe’s  work. 

One  sees  here  analyzed  the  effect  France — 
from  people  to  cuisine — had  upon  Wolfe  and 
his  artistic  development,  as  well  as  the  several 
literary  influences  of  Rabelais,  Voltaire,  Rous¬ 
seau,  Balzac,  Proust  and  others.  Especially  in¬ 
teresting  are  the  author’s  singularly  success¬ 
ful  attempts  to  understand,  psychologically, 
Wolfe’s  francophobism — important  to  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  his  writings. 

Karl  D.  Uitti 
University  of  California 

^  Charly  Guyot.  PS  guy  pamphlStairc. 
Neuchatel.  Baconniere.  1950.  78  pages. 
3.75  Sw.fr. 

This  short  essay  brings  out  Peguy’s  career  as 
pamphleteer,  which  the  author  divides  into 
four  groups:  Peguy’s  defense  of  the  ideal  of 
the  “cite  harmonieuse”;  his  polemic  against 
Jaures;  his  attack  against  the  Sorbonne  and 
the  monde  moderne  and  finally,  from  1908 
on,  his  attack  against  clerical  politics.  The 
ordinary  pamphlet,  by  definition  a  satirical 
and  violent  writing,  is  usually  connected  with 
passing  events;  those  of  Peguy,  on  the  other 
hand,  transcend  the  ephemeral  scene  and  in¬ 
clude  dialogues  of  enduring  value. 
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Through  his  pamphlets,  Peguy’s  life  is  re¬ 
viewed  and  M.  Guyot  must  be  complimented 
for  his  ability  to  compress  Peguy’s  prophetic 
gifts  into  a  few  pages,  even  finding  room  for 
some  of  his  most  noteworthy  paragraphs.  We 
catch  in  this  brochure  a  glimpse  of  Peguy’s 
philosophy  which  united  the  poet  with  the 
|X)lemic  writer,  political  action  with  spiritual 
contemplation. 

Pierre  Cour tines 

Queens  College 

^  Jean  Simon.  Le  roman  americain  au  XXe 
siecle.  Paris.  Boivin.  1950.  200  pages.  225 
fr. 

The  distinguished  critic  of  Herman  Melville 
has  accomplished  with  admirable  proportion 
the  almost  impossible  task  of  compressing 
within  the  space  of  two  hundred  pages  an 
analysis  of  the  varied,  prolific  writing  in  the 
twentieth  century  American  novel.  His  meth¬ 
od  is  to  select,  after  an  introductory  section  on 
“La  Generation  de  1900,’’  some  ten  novelists 
(from  Sherwood  Anderson  to  John  Stein¬ 
beck)  for  careful  study  and  to  consider  others 
in  their  trends  or  with  merely  brief  mention. 
For  example,  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway,  and 
Faulkner  are  allotted  about  ten  pages  each, 
hardly  too  many  for  such  authors,  but  allow¬ 
ing  excellent  commentary  in  Professor  Simon’s 
compact  summarizing  style.  For  American 
students  the  chief  value  of  the  book  will  be  its 
French  frame  of  reference,  that  is.  Professor 
Simon’s  constant  awareness  (not  possible  for 
an  American  critic)  of  comparable  French 
fiction  and  of  these  American  authors  as  seen 
through  French  criticism,  which  for  more 
than  a  century  has  often  seen  our  literature 
more  clearly  than  we  ourselves  have  done. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 

Yale  University 

^  Roger  Stephane.  Portrait  de  Vaventurier. 

Paris.  Sagittaire.  1950.  292  pages.  450  fr. 
Renewed  interest  in  the  period  immediately 
following  World  War  I  has  prompted  Roger 
Stephane  to  make  a  study  of  the  adventurer 
of  that  era.  The  lives  of  T.  E.  Lawrence,  Andre 
Malraux,  and  Ernst  von  Salomon  are  taken 
as  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of  the  man  of  ac¬ 
tion’s  psychology  and  accomplishments.  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre’s  preface  sets  M.  Stephane’s  find¬ 
ings  in  their  prof>er  Existentialist  frame.  The 
adventurers  were  men  who  lived  according  to 
M.  Sartre’s  principle:  “L’homme  est  a  faire 
et  c’est  I’homme  qui  seul  peut  faire  I’homme.’’ 
Later  events,  M.  Stephane  asserts,  are  causing 
man  to  act  in  the  mass.  There  are  none  now 
who  dare  to  be  big  enough  to  challenge  his¬ 


tory.  This  book  is  in  memory  of  those  who  did 
so  dare. 

Lack  of  unity  and  an  unnecessarily  dull 
style  detract  from  the  book’s  appeal,  despite 
the  importance  of  its  central  theme. 

Dorothy  Kelson 
Boston  University 

^  George  Adam.  Les  pluvinages.  Paris. 

Plon.  1950.  247  pages.  270  fr. 

An  expertly  handled  portrayal,  with  flash¬ 
backs  a  la  Dostoevsky,  of  an  unusually  sensi¬ 
tive  man.  Champeau,  a  teacher,  loses  his  posi¬ 
tion  and  his  wife  under  unpleasant  circum¬ 
stances,  both  external  and  internal.  From 
then  on,  his  life  follows  a  descending  curve  of 
shabbiness  and  self-torture.  Though  on  the 
surface  he  seems  to  convince  both  himself  and 
others  that  in  the  end  things  will  be  all  right, 
the  reader  knows  they  will  not.  Finally  Cham¬ 
peau  vanishes  into  thin  air.  When  shortly 
afterwards  a  series  of  mysterious  murders 
takes  place,  some  of  his  friends  vaguely  sus¬ 
pect  that  Champeau  must  be  the  culprit. 

Armen  Kalfayan 
Allegheny  College 

^  Elisabeth  Barbier.  Serres  paradis.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1950.  285  pages.  390  fr. 
Hovering  between  rose-pink  sentimentalism 
and  efforts  at  naturalism,  the  author,  who  is 
singularly  insensitive  to  language  values,  has 
produced  a  vague  and  sugary  novel,  which 
may  prove,  in  parts,  interesting  to  the  linguist 
because  of  its  faithful  reproduction  of  collo¬ 
quial  dialogue.  Through  her  abundant  use  of 
well-worn  cliches,  she  is  led  into  passages  that 
might  have  been  written  by  Courths-Mahler. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
State  College  of  Washington 

^  Jean  de  Baroncelli.  Les  chevaliers  de  la 
lune.  Paris.  La  Table  Ronde.  1950.  441 
pages.  450  fr. 

The  Lestaque  family,  whose  adventures  are 
here  reviewed  from  the  twelfth  century  down 
to  the  present  day,  may  be  modeled  after  the 
author’s  own  illustrious  Provencal  line.  Our 
chief  concern  is  with  the  last  couple  of  genera¬ 
tions  who,  in  a  series  of  wasted  lives,  precipi¬ 
tate  the  ruin  of  the  house.  The  novel  is  saved 
from  being  just  another  family  chronicle  by 
the  author’s  cynical  wit  and  the  preposterous 
antics  of  Edwige,  the  old  maid  sister.  Her 
fanatical  devotion  to  the  family  makes  her 
life  one  hilarious  adventure,  including  such 
episodes  as  a  hair-pulling  brawl  in  a  convent 
and  entering  a  urinal  to  post  pro-royalist  bills. 

L.  LeSage 
Pennsylvania  State  College 


Michel  Deon.  Je  ne  veux  jamais  I’oublier. 

Paris.  Plon.  1950.  302  pages.  330  fr. 

Michel  Deon  draws  with  a  skillful  pen  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Western  Europe  after  the  war.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  is  Venice,  Florence,  Geneva,  Paris  or 
London  which  furnishes  the  background  of 
his  story,  he  knows  how  to  catch  the  special 
atmosphere  of  the  place  and  make  it  vibrant 
with  life.  The  romance  between  the  French 
Bohemian,  Patrice,  and  the  highly  sophisti¬ 
cated  Spanish  girl,  Olivia,  is  told  with  tender¬ 
ness  and  sensitivity.  The  secondary  characters, 
like  Patrice’s  aunt,  the  marquise  Bongiovanni, 
furnish  proof  of  the  author’s  gift  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  his  sense  of  humor.  Written  in  an 
easy  and  graceful  style,  this  novel  is  definitely 
good  entertainment. 

Adelheid  G.  Ladewig 
Hamilton  College  Library 

Bruno  Gay-Lussac.  V ne  gorgee  de  poison. 

Paris.  Laffont.  1950.  291  pages.  390  fr. 
The  talented  author  puts  himself  under 
Dostoevsky’s  banner,  but  the  influence  that  is 
most  tangible  in  the  book  is  that  of  Mauriac, 
whose  very  problems  (members  of  one  family 
destroying  each  other  in  fierce  intensity  of 
love  and  hatred)  are  transposed  into  an  ab¬ 
solutely  godless  universe.  The  air  in  this  brash 
new  world  is  somewhat  hard  to  breathe:  love, 
e.g.,  is  experienced  as  a  result  of  “fatal  at¬ 
tractions’’:  “Qui  sait,  dit  Berthe  faiblement, 
ma  vie  s’est  faite  en  dehors  de  ma  volonte, 
au  hasard,  autant  que  la  tienne.  Ma  venue  ici, 
mon  affection  pour  toi,  mon  mariage,  tout 
cela  s’est  fait  parce  qu’il  n’en  pouvait  etre 
autrement.’’  A  colorful  tale,  which  shows  un¬ 
deniable  gifts  of  narrative. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

®  Alfred  Kern.  Le  jardin  perdu.  Paris. 

Minuit.  1950.  253  pages.  240  fr. 

As  the  hero  is  writing  for  his  birth  certificate 
on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  his  thoughts  flow 
back  through  his  childhood  in  an  attempt  to 
probe  the  meaning  of  creation,  the  relation 
between  birth  and  death,  and  the  source  of 
an  individual’s  personality.  Perhaps  the  aim 
is  too  ambitious  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
author  falls  short  of  the  attainment  of  his  ob¬ 
jective.  Surprisingly  similar  to  the  Proust-  and 
Joyce-inspired  novels  that  flooded  the  early 
twenties,  Le  jardin  perdu  is  characterized  by 
the  same  ineffectual  vagueness. 

Josephine  de  Boer 
Berkeley,  Calif. 
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^  Pierre  Molaine.  Les  orgues  de  I’enfer. 

Paris.  Correa.  1950.  199  pages.  300  fr. 

The  principal  character,  a  hunted  Communist 
leader,  escaping  his  pursuers  by  becoming  an 
inmate  of  a  neuro-psychiatric  ward  of  a  large 
hospital,  offers  M.  Molaine  the  opportunity 
to  describe  with  utter  realism  some  of  the  most 
disturbing  tableaux  depicted  in  a  novel  since 
The  Snahe  Bit.  Unlike  its  American  prede¬ 
cessor,  Les  orgues  de  Venfer  does  not  catch 
the  reader’s  interest  through  the  attempt  to 
cure  the  ill  by  the  psychological  probing  of 
the  sick  mind’s  hidden  recesses,  but  rather 
through  the  description  of  the  living  night¬ 
mares  of  the  mentally  afflicted.  Such  grim 
reading  at  times  seems  to  approach  the  Hoff- 
mannesque  fantastic,  yet  the  distorted  pic¬ 
ture  is  a  faithful  reproduction  of  things  seen 
with  all  the  tragic  realism  of  an  acute  ob¬ 
server.  This  strange  group  of  “musicians,” 
ostracized  from  any  human  concert,  provides 
a  fearful  symphony  of  its  own  played  upon 
the  organs  of  Hell  in  fascinating  but  terrible 
blasts  with  all  stops  out. 

Robert  G.  Marshall 
Texas  State  College  for  Women 

^  Roger  Nimier.  Le  hussard  bleu.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1950.  334  pages.  430  fr. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  publishers  do  not 
regard  this  novel  as  a  notable  example  of  post¬ 
war  French  literature.  It  droops  with  defeat¬ 
ism  and  is  fetid  with  bewildered  futility. 

Most  of  the  action  takes  place  in  the  French- 
occupied  zone  of  Germany,  the  focal  point 
being  the  villa  of  a  wealthy  German  nym¬ 
phomaniac  whose  husband  is  a  prisoner  in 
Russia.  Fortunately  M.  Nimier  provided  her 
with  a  gun  with  which  to  terminate  a  plotless 
and  dreary  narrative. 

The  author  has  unsuccessfully  employed 
what  might  have  been  an  interesting  tech¬ 
nique  to  portray  his  characters  through  their 
ow'n  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  one  another.  So 
hackneyed  are  his  characters  that  they  are  no 
better  than  wooden  puppets. 

Hugh  Corbett 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Jean  Orieux.  Cinq  filles  et  un  Fusil.  Paris. 
Flammarion  (Montreal.  Cercle  du  Livre 
de  France).  1950.  267  pages. 

This  skillfully  written  little  tale  is  of  the 
regional  variety.  A  nobleman  of  the  bluest 
blood,  devout  to  excess,  fathers  six  daughters 
— one  of  them,  Elia,  nicknamed  Fusil,  a  wil¬ 
ful,  obstinate,  and  charming  creature.  The 
story  opens  on  their  childhood  in  the  ancestor- 
haunted  castle,  and  ends  with  their  marriage. 
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As  the  author  has  a  sense  of  humor  and  some 
literary  ability  (in  spite  of  broad  patches  of 
super-Zolaism),  the  book  is  enjoyable. 

Georgette  R.  Schuler 
The  State  College  of  Washington 

®  Francois  Raynal.  Faubourg.  Paris.  Dumas. 

1950.  327  pages.  360  fr. 

The  slums  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  per¬ 
haps  less  sinister  than  most,  encompass  the 
various  derelicts  who  give  color  to  this  story. 
To  be  sure,  its  characters’  verbal  exchanges 
are  as  platitudinous  or  as  fanatical  as  those 
of  any  other  social  class,  and  highly  spiced 
with  slang,  but  happily  free  from  politics. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  exuberant  joy  of  the 
entire  ragged  gang  when  their  erstwhile  high¬ 
born  leader,  who  has  forfeited  his  medical 
commission  in  the  navy,  regains  his  ancestral 
home  in  Brittany,  the  love  of  his  youth  and 
the  child  of  their  love. 

The  story  reads  more  like  a  scenario  than 
a  novel.  It  should  make  an  excellent  film. 

Germaine  A.  Donogh 
Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Jules  Supervielle.  Premiers  pas  de  I’uni- 
vers.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1950.  238  pages. 
375  fr. 

M.  Supervielle  has  some  fun  with  Greek  and 
Roman  mythology  without  falling  into  the 
wisecracking  banality  which  so  often  attends 
treatment  of  this  subject  nowadays.  Here 
Juno,  keeping  tab  on  the  amorous  Jupiter, 
and  Venus,  consorting  with  the  lame  Vulcan, 
remain  Olympian  figures.  The  author  is  less 
successful  when,  in  the  tales  of  fantasy  in  the 
last  part  of  the  volume,  he  leaves  the  classical 
field.  And  as  a  whole  these  stories  do  not 
seem  explicit  enough  to  warrant  the  publish¬ 
er’s  statement  that  they  are  for  “les  jeunes  de 
tout  age.”  Todd  Downing 

W ashington  College 

^  Fernand  Baldenne.  Rimes  d’exil  et 
d’espoir.  Paris.  Belles  Lettres.  1950.  116 
pages.  250  fr. 

During  the  occupation  of  France,  Fernand 
Baldenne  came  to  America,  where  he  kept  a 
sort  of  diary  of  his  impressions  caused  by  the 
events  of  that  time.  Being  a  poet,  he  used  the 
language  of  the  Muses.  His  expressive  title 
refers  to  these  diary-poems,  but  to  give  good 
measure  some  others  have  been  added,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  translation  in  French  verse  of 
the  Euphorion  episode  from  the  second  Faust 
of  Goethe  (Act  III).  The  author  of  Mezza 
voce  and  La  croisee  des  routes  occupies  a  re¬ 


spectable  place  among  the  French  poets  of 
today;  his  last  publication  adds  a  golden  leaf 
to  his  crown  of  laurus  nobilis. 

Edmond  de  Jaive 
Gulf  Par{  College 

^  Henri  Bosco.  Le  roseau  et  la  source.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1949.  283  pages.  380  fr. 

Henri  Bosco  is  a  professor,  a  novelist,  and  a 
poet.  His  novel  Le  mas  Theotime  received 
the  Prix  Renaudot.  If  the  term  “creative  writ¬ 
ing”  means  anything,  we  may  say  that  the 
ensemble  of  Bosco’s  works  is  extraordinarily 
creative.  As  a  poet,  he  uses  a  great  variety  of 
meters  and  rhythms,  modeling  his  verse  into 
an  infinitely  subtle  instrument  which  can 
translate  the  simple  familiarity  of  his  Pro¬ 
vencal  home  as  well  as  his  most  serious  moods, 
his  deeper  feelings,  and  the  eternal  inquiries 
of  the  poet  searching  for  the  meaning  of  this 
seemingly  meaningless  world. 

fules  A.  Vern 
University  of  Houston 

^  Renee  Brock.  Poeme  du  sang.  Paris. 

LafTont.  1949.  74  pages.  800  fr. 

Gestation  and  pregnancy  are  lyrical  subjects. 
You  discover  this  on  reading  these  fragmen¬ 
tary  poems  whose  free  verse  pushes  and 
pounds  into  you  like  blood  throbbing  in  the 
temples.  Concern  is  not  with  Conception  or 
Maternity  spelled  with  capital  letters,  the 
more  or  less  abstract  sense  of  the  words,  but 
with  a  song  of  the  flesh  where  infant  and 
mother,  “noues  comme  amandes  dans  le 
memc  noyau,”  greet  the  world  “a  pleinc 
bouche,  a  plein  amour.”  It  is  an  earthy  song, 
a  song  full  of  vigor  and  fertility,  exuding  “la 
puissante  odeur  du  bonheur  maternel.”  Blood, 
flesh,  pith,  sap — all,  of  course,  vital. 

fules  A.  Vern 
University  of  Houston 

C.  F.  Ramuz.  l^s  grands  moments  du 

XIXe  siecle  fran^ais.  Lausanne.  Mermod. 
1948.  275  pages.  14.50  Sw.fr. 

Ten  lectures  which  the  famous  Swiss  literary 
critic  and  novelist  gave  at  the  Conservatoire 
de  Lausanne  from  October  1915  to  January 
1916.  Taking  full  cognizance  of  the  war  then 
raging,  Ramuz  began  with  a  talk  on  the 
characteristics  of  French  art,  namely,  its 
humanity  and  continuity.  He  then  discussed 
the  wars  of  the  First  Empire,  Romanticism, 
Realism,  democracy,  the  development  of  sci¬ 
ence,  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Symbolism  and  the 
contemporary  period  which  he  characterized 
by  the  word  dSsordre. 

Ramuz’s  lectures  were  not  intended  to  be 
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erudite.  They  were  eminently  successful,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  above  all  personal.  He  gave 
an  informal  exposition  of  his  favorite  authors 
and  books,  those  which  to  him  had  particular 
significance.  Keeping  in  mind  that  this  is  not 
conventional  material  for  a  history  of  nine¬ 
teenth  century  French  literature  with  its 
classified  books  and  authors  neatly  indexed 
and  codified,  one  cannot  deny  that  Ramuz’s 
essays  are  thought-provoking  and  highly 
satisfying  to  specialist  and  student  alike.  At 
any  rate,  he  proves  conclusively  that  the 
nineteenth  century  in  French  literature  was 
a  great  century,  second  to  none. 

Pierre  Courtines 
Queens  College 

Jeanne  Sandelion.  Montherlant  et  les 
femmes.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  xix-|-260 
pages.  360  fr. 

In  view  of  Montherlant’s  reputation  for 
misogyny,  it  is  surprising  that  such  a  book  as 
this  has  been  so  long  in  appearing.  Mme 
Sandelion  assures  us  that  Montherlant  should 
not  be  too  closely  identified  with  his  charac¬ 
ters,  that  he  can  really  be  charming  to  the 
ladies!  She  should  know,  for  she  has  known 
him  personally  for  twenty  years  and  has  been 
called  the  model  for  poor  Andrce  Hacquebaut. 
The  bulk  of  the  study  here  is  a  painstaking 
analysis  of  Montherlant’s  feminine  characters 
and  his  concept  of  love  and  friendship.  The 
choicest  reading,  however,  is  the  relation  of 
her  early  encounters  with  the  writer  and  his 
letters  to  her.  L.  LeSage 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Jacques  Driencourt.  La  propagande,  nou- 
velle  force  politique.  Paris.  Armand  Colin. 
1950.  285  pages.  570  fr. 

A  full,  clear,  well-balanced  study  of  a  capital 
problem.  Only  objection:  the  title.  Author 
shows  that  propaganda  is  as  ancient  as  the 
Pyramids.  Louis  XIV  and  the  two  Napoleons 
were  masters  of  propaganda.  Is  modern  propa¬ 
ganda  different  because  “totalitarian”?  Une 
Foi,  une  Loi,  un  Roi  is  a  fifteenth  century 
slogan;  and  what  could  be  more  “totalitarian” 
than  Israel,  ancient  or  modern?  Chief  dif¬ 
ference:  modern  propaganda  is  democratic. 
It  seeks  to  indoctrinate  the  masses  directly. 
Before,  the  people  accepted  the  doctrines  of 
the  classes  implicitly. 

No  clear  line  can  be  drawn  to  separate 
education,  propaganda,  advertising  and  mis¬ 
sionary  activities.  Bolshevik  and  Nazi  meth¬ 
ods  (very  different)  well  analyzed.  Fascist 
propaganda,  even  more  blatant,  remained 
more  superficial.  America  the  promised  land 


of  propaganda  (excellent  treatment,  p.  87). 
Everybody  eager  to  wear,  enjoy,  read,  believe 
the  same  thing  as  everybody  else,  in  the  name 
of  rugged  individualism.  Dissenters  silenced 
not  by  the  law,  but  by  public  opinion  itself. 
So  long  as  “loyalty”  is  blindly  imposed,  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  thought  or  speech.  Con¬ 
clusion:  propaganda  is  a  tribute  to  the  power 
of  ideas,  as  compared  with  material  forces  or 
institutions.  A  promise  even  more  than  a 
threat.  Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

**  Andre  Cresson.  Leon  Tolstoi.  Sa  vie,  son 
oeuvre,  sa  philosophie.  Paris.  Presses  Uni- 
versitaires  de  France.  1950.  140  pages. 
120  fr. 

With  great  economy  of  words  the  author  has 
drawn  a  clear  and  sensitive  portrait  of  Tolstoy 
the  writer,  philosopher,  and  visionary.  The 
first  part  of  the  bwk  is  devoted  to  a  brief 
biographical  sketch,  the  second  to  a  lucid 
presentation  of  Tolstoy’s  philosophy  of  true 
Christianity — non-aggression  and  non-retalia¬ 
tion — with  its  many  virtues  and  flaws.  The 
author  concludes  with  a  series  of  excerpts  from 
Tolstoy’s  own  works,  to  illustrate  and  sub¬ 
stantiate  the  outstanding  points  of  his  thesis. 
Though  not  exhaustive,  the  book  is  logical 
and  objective,  and — best  of  all — eminently 
readable.  Marianne  Singard 

Washington,  D.  C. 

^  Paul  Masson-Oursel.  La  pensee  en  Orient. 
Paris.  Armand  Colin.  1949.  216  pages. 
180  fr. 

Following  a  short  initial  geographic  chapter, 
the  author  of  this  small  work  steps  fearlessly 
into  varied  fields  of  Oriental  (Near-  and 
Middle-Eastern)  studies.  Ethnologies,  linguis¬ 
tic  relationships,  religions,  etc.,  are  considered, 
as  well  as  a  cultural-historical  analysis  of  the 
development  of  the  philosophic  thought  of 
the  area. 

The  surprising  factor  is  that  the  author 
handles  his  subjects  extremely  well.  His  analy¬ 
sis  is  good,  his  bases  sound  and  his  conclusions 
reasonable.  Perhaps  two  chapters  arc  outstand¬ 
ing:  Chapter  VI,  “Sagesse  paienne  ct  foi 
chrcticnnc,”  and  Chapter  VIII,  “L’Islam  ct 
les  scolastiqucs.”  Percy  Buchanan 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Camille  Schuwer.  La  signification  mita- 
physique  du  suicide.  Paris.  Aubicr.  1949. 
162  pages. 

Considering  that  the  commonly  proposed 
empirical  causes  of  suicide — physiological, 
psychological,  and  social — do  not  reach  the 
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essence  of  the  problem,  the  author  first  links 
the  significance  of  suicide  to  the  problem  of 
the  value  of  existence.  Then,  he  successively 
establishes  the  dependence  of  life  upon  the 
individual  human  being  for  its  value,  the 
choice  implied  by  valuation,  the  possibility  of 
negation  as  well  as  affirmation,  and  the  equal 
right  of  all  men  to  regard  life  as  meaningful 
or  meaningless.  However,  beyond  the  claim 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  to  make  the  supreme 
negation  which  is  self-destruction,  there  is 
more  than  a  hint  of  metaphysical  determinism 
in  the  avowal  that  perhaps  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  suicide  is  that  it  is  fundamentally  a 
problem  of  God-given  Grace,  most  men  hav¬ 
ing  sufficient  Grace  to  establish  and  affirm 
the  value  of  life. 

In  the  last  analysis,  all  this  is  very  much  like 
saying  that  everyone  is  doomed  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  being  forced  to  choose  his  preferred- 
yet-prescribed  fatalism.  I  do  not  see  that 
Schuwer’s  metaphysical  determinism  is  more 
satisfying  than  the  scientific  variety.  If  there 
is  a  final  word  to  be  said  about  suicide,  this 
book  does  not  say  it. 

Paul  Marcel  Glaude 
OI{lahoma  City 

^  Simone  de  la  Souchere  Delcry.  A  la  pour- 
suite  des  aigles.  Montreal.  Le  Cercle  du 
Livre  de  France.  1950.  355  pages. 

This  is  not  a  novel,  but  history  presented  in 
the  form  of  fiction.  It  lacks  an  index,  although 
it  contains  hundreds  of  names;  expresses  no 
acknowledgment  to  the  Louisiana  families 
which  had  freely  communicated  their  infor¬ 
mation  and  shown  their  treasures  to  the  au¬ 
thor;  and  fails  to  separate  the  various  presen¬ 
tations  by  asterisks  or  a  break  in  the  text.  But 
those  are  reparable  faults. 

Mrs.  Delery,  a  professor  at  Newcomb  Col¬ 
lege,  winner  of  a  French  Academy  prize  in 
1933,  has  been  teaching  her  native  French  in 
New  Orleans  for  25  years.  She  began  her 
research  several  years  ago  and  traveled 
throughout  the  State  of  Louisiana,  examin¬ 
ing  tombstones  and  deeds,  advertising  for  the 
descendants  of  Napoleon’s  soldiers.  The  cen¬ 
tral  figure  is  that  of  Pierre  Benjamin  Buisson, 
but  there  are  a  hundred  or  more  names  of 
other  ex-soldiers  of  the  Grand  Army  who 
came  to  Louisiana  when  disillusion  added  to 
fear  of  reprisals  drove  them  away  from  France. 

This  thorough  research  is  distilled  for  us 
in  a  fine  French  style,  with  humor,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  a  true  sense  of  realities.  No  Ameri¬ 
can  historian  who  treats  of  the  first  fifty  years 
of  the  19th  century  can  afford  to  overlook  it. 
It  is  a  companion  volume  to  Carl  Carmcr’s 


Stars  Fell  On  Alabama,  1934,  and  Frances  j 
Sergeant  Child’s  French  Refugees'  Life  in  the  \ 
United  States,  1940. 

George  Raffalovich 
New  Orleans,  La. 

^  Suzanne  Tassier.  La  Belgique  et  I’entree 
en  guerre  des  Etats-Unis  (1914-1917). 
Bruxelles.  Renaissance  du  Livre.  1951. 

171  pages. 

Mme  Tassier  presents  a  well-documented, 
objective  account  of  American  sentiment  to¬ 
ward  Belgium  between  the  outbreak  of  the  ! 
First  World  War  and  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  into  the  conflict.  A  concise  con¬ 
clusion  sums  up  the  matter  of  the  book  for  i 
which  the  Hoover  War  Library  at  Stanford  . 
provided  the  main  sources.  Mme  Tassier’s  in¬ 
vestigation  leads  her  to  complete  agreement 
with  Count  Bernstorff  who  reported  to  the  * 
Reichstag:  “A  travers  toute  la  guerre,  la 
question  beige  fut  celle  qui  interessa  le  plus 
les  Americans,  et  qui  reussit  le  mieux  a  ) 
dresser  I’opinion  americaine  contre  nous.” 

The  initial  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality  with  j 
its  accompanying  horrors,  the  deportation  of  i 
Belgians  for  forced  labor  in  Germany  and  the  ' 
torpedoing  of  the  Lusitania  aroused  the  most 
intense  indignation.  Wilson  is  presented  in  an 
entirely  favorable  light.  His  efforts  to  keep 
neutral  were  inspired  by  the  hope  that  the 
United  States  might  be  able  to  act  as  the  ' 
mediator  of  a  just  peace  and  lie  the  leader  of  i 
a  future  League  of  Nations.  A  spectator  from  ! 
Mars  could  hardly  have  made  a  more  im¬ 
partial  investigation. 

Benj.  M.  Woodbridge 
Reed  College 

^  Pierre  Chevrier.  Antoine  de  Saint- 
Exupery.  Paris.  Gallimard.  1949.  327  I 

pages -j- 12  plates.  400  fr. 

Pierre  Chevrier,  in  this  biography  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  already  legendary  figure,  has 
proved  conclusively  that  occasionally  the 
works  and  deeds  of  a  writer  may  form  a  com-  ' 
plete  and  true  picture  of  a  man.  The  complex 
and  yet  simple  creeds  that  the  late  Saint- 
Exupery  sought  for  himself  and  his  fellow 
men  are  here  analyzed  and  set  forth,  when¬ 
ever  possible,  by  quotations  from  his  works 
as  well  as  by  hitherto  unpublished  letters  and 
writings.  The  result  is  the  most  complete  pic-  • 
ture  to  date  and  one  so  moving  that  the  i 
reader  will  be  inspired  to  a  militant  quest  for 
truth  and  the  basic  values  of  life.  Chevrier’s 
book  clears  up  many  of  the  false  reports  about 
certain  aspects  of  Saint-Exupery,  and  is  an 
indispensable  source-book  which  should  be 
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placed  beside  Courrier  Sud,  Vol  de  nuit, 
Terre  des  hommes,  Pilote  de  guerre,  Lettre  a 
un  otage,  Citadelle  and  Le  petit  prince,  in  a 
library  of  the  poet’s  contributions  to  modern 
letters.  Pierre  C  our  tines 

Queens  College 

M  Joseph  Le  Gras.  Le  veritable  Casanova. 

Paris.  Albin  Michel.  1950.  235  pages.  390 

fr. 

It  is  indeed  a  rare  distinction  for  a  name  to 
transcend  its  bearer  and  become  significant 
for  a  type  of  human  behavior.  Such  has  been 
the  fate  of  Casanova.  Unlike  Tartuffe,  Shy- 
lock,  Don  Juan,  his  figure  has  not  been  the 
product  of  a  creative  mind.  He  really  lived 
his  own  legend  and  recorded  it  for  posterity 
in  his  Memoirs.  It  is  only  human  that  he  gave 
his  account  as  he  saw  it,  deviating  from  the 
facts  whenever  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  make 
his  actions  appear  in  the  most  favorable  light. 

Le  veritable  Casanova  tends  to  show  him 
to  us  as  he  was.  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
sections.  A  concentrated  biography  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  penetrating  psychological  study 
and  interpretation,  and  though  the  final  pic¬ 
ture  may  leave  a  less  attractive  impression,  the 
reasons,  both  physical  and  intellectual,  for  the 
rise  and  fall  of  an  extraordinary  personality 
are  clearly  exposed. 

First  published  in  1922,  the  book  has  been 
brought  up  to  date  according  to  recent  re¬ 
search.  It  reads  partly  like  a  picaresque  novel, 
set  against  the  background  of  European 
society  life  in  the  decades  Just  before  the 
French  Revolution.  Edvard  Fendler 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Andre  Gide.  Journal  1942-1949.  Paris. 

Gallimard.  1950.  335  pages.  420  fr. 

This  diary  covers  Gide’s  exile  in  North  Africa 
and  the  first  years  after  his  return  in  1946. 
“Tout  m’invite  a  croire  qu’elles  seront  les 
dernieres  de  ce  Journal,”  he  adds  after  the  last 
pages,  on  January  25,  1950.  Let  us,  however, 
not  be  fooled  by  this  passing  mood  of  defeat. 
This  diary  testifies  that  Gide  is  more  alive 
than  ever.  \Note’.  This  review  was  written 
before  Gide’s  death. — The  Editors.]  Every¬ 
thing  incites  him — books,  people,  travels,  na¬ 
ture,  politics,  even  love.  Although  there  may 
be  some  ostentation  in  this  display  of  alertness, 
it  is  nevertheless  remarkable  that  his  elasticity 
and  his  thirst  for  knowledge  have  in  no  way 
yielded  to  his  age  and  circumstances.  In  the 
midst  of  bombardments  and  deprivations,  he 
studies  English,  German,  Latin,  and  joyfully 
registers  his  improvements.  The  scope  of  his 
readings  is  truly  amazing;  there  is  no  limita¬ 


tion  in  quantity,  time,  tongue,  or  genre.  As 
for  his  philosophy  of  life,  it  is,  this  time,  an 
almost  unflinching  profession  of  rationalism 
and  liberalism.  Free  from  any  political  and 
religious  allegiance,  he  affirms  his  faith  in 
tolerance,  truthfulness,  and  in  an  intellectual 
elite. 

As  a  whole,  this  Journal  is  perhaps  a  little 
disappointing.  Too  many  pages  are  devoted 
to  political  considerations  or  to  mere  registra¬ 
tion  of  facts  and  readings.  Politics  are  decided¬ 
ly  not  Gide’s  strongest  side  (he  knows  it); 
and  the  partial  seclusion  of  those  years  did 
not  favor  his  versatility.  Or  is  it,  after  all,  his 
age  ?  Renee  Lang 

Wells  College 

^  Edmond  Jaloux.  Les  saisons  litteraires.  II: 

1904-1914.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  325  pages. 

360  fr. 

Jaloux’s  first  volume  covered  the  years  1896- 
1903;  this  one  continues  until  1914.  Since 
Jaloux  knew  practically  everyone  of  impor¬ 
tance  early  in  the  century  in  the  various  liter¬ 
ary  groups,  his  book  is  a  mine  of  anecdotes 
and  personal  reminiscences.  He  talks,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  of  Andre  Gide,  Barres,  Pierre  Louys, 
Valery,  Jean-Louis  Vaudoyer  and  Rene 
Boylesve. 

His  descriptions  of  his  life  and  friends  in 
cafes  and  salons  of  the  time  evoke  for  us  the 
fascination  that  Paris  has  always  held  for  the 
literary  world.  His  book  will  furnish  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  source  of  ideas  for  those  seeking 
topics  for  twentieth-century  doctoral  disserta¬ 
tions.  Indeed  many  talented  literary  figures 
of  his  day  did  not  in  their  lifetime  achieve  the 
fame  which  posterity  will  some  day  accord 
them.  Jaloux  is,  once  again,  proof  of  the 
amazing  vitality  of  so  many  French  septua¬ 
genarians  whose  memory  and  literary  gifts 
are  not  impaired  by  time. 

Pierre  Cour tines 
Queens  College 

^  Odette  Pannetier.  Tou jours  candide.  Paris. 

Julliard.  1950.  286  pages.  360  fr. 

Odette  Pannetier  is  a  pioneer  woman  journal¬ 
ist  whose  career  was  certainly  no  bed  of  roses 
in  yesterday’s  France.  This  accounts  perhaps 
for  a  lack  of  sensitivity  strange  in  so  intelli¬ 
gent  a  storyteller  and  writer.  Her  aimable  in¬ 
conscience  is  pushed  too  far,  e.g.,  when  she 
deems  it  fun  to  mystify  Freud,  then  eighty 
years  old  and  sick  of  cancer  of  the  throat.  Pos¬ 
ing  as  a  patient,  she  is  proud  not  to  have  been 
found  out,  blithely  unaware  of  the  tragedy 
in  Freud’s  life.  (We  are  in  1936.)  However, 
this  book  of  gossip  is  often  amusing,  and  some 
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of  her  portraits  have  the  swift  dexterity  that 
was  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Maurice 
Sachs.  Georgette  R.  Schuler 

The  State  College  of  Washington 

^  Roland  de  Pury,  et  al.  Les  droits  de 
I’Esprit  et  les  exigences  sociales.  Neuchatel. 
Baconniere.  1950.  351  pages.  18  Sw.fr. 
Report  of  international  gatherings  at  Geneva. 
This  is  the  fifth  of  a  series.  Seven  introductory 
lectures,  eight  discussions.  On  the  highest 
moral  level.  Deliberately  inconclusive.  The 
keynote  speaker,  Roland  de  Pury,  identified 
“the  spirit”  with  Protestant  theology.  Discus¬ 
sions  never  completely  dispelled  that  initial 
ambiguity.  A  noble  enterprise,  somewhat 
more  formal  than  the  meetings  at  Pontigny. 
In  grave  danger  of  remaining  ineffectual. 
Compared  with  previous  meetings:  fewer 
names  of  recognized  European  standing;  tone 
a  trifle  too  Genevan. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Joseph  Boiiiiaert.  Petite  histoire  de  V alpha¬ 
bet.  Bruxelles.  Office  de  Publicite.  1949. 
89  pages-1-3  plates.  35  Bel.fr. 

In  this  age  of  literacy  it  is  surprising  that  so 
few  know  about  the  characters  of  the  alphabet, 
their  evolution  from  the  origins  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  forms  in  our  Western  civilization.  That 
the  shape  of  the  letter  A  comes  from  the  head 
of  an  ox,  the  shape  of  M  from  ripples  on  the 
surface  of  water,  the  shape  of  N  from  the 
twists  of  a  snake,  are  easy  facts  to  understand 
when  all  the  intermediary  steps  are  presented 
in  succession,  and  the  two  forces  opposing 
each  other — a  desire  for  clearness  and  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  simplify  the  shape— are  exposed. 
This  book  does  it  satisfactorily  for  the  layman 
or  the  student  of  linguistics  who  does  not 
have  the  time  to  refer  to  the  more  voluminous 
studies  on  the  subject,  such  as  Fevrier’s 
Histoire  de  I’icriture  (Paris,  Payot,  1948). 
Perhaps  M.  Boiiuaert  oversimplifies  at  times. 
For  instance  he  accepts  too  willingly  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  assigning  the  invention  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  to  the  Hyksos.  But  generally  his  judgment 
is  quite  reliable.  Illustrations  are  abundant. 

Pierre  Delattre 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Randle  Cotgrave.  A  Dictionarie  of  the 
French  and  English  Tongues.  Reproduced 


U 


by  offset-lithography  from  the  first  edi¬ 
tion,  London,  1611.  Introduction  by  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Woods.  Columbia,  S.  C.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  South  Carolina  Press.  1950.  [ca. 
960  unnumbered  2-col.  pages.]  $12.50. 
The  neatest  and  most  comprehensive  charac¬ 
terization  of  Cotgrave’s  Dictionarie  which 
this  reviewer  has  seen  occurs  in  a  phrase  by 
Professor  Raphael  Levy  quoted  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction  to  this  edition:  “Wit  and  richness  of 
definition,  breadth  of  interest  and  accuracy, 
make  this  one  of  the  world’s  great  books. . . .” 
In  each  of  those  four  respects  the  work  is 
notable.  A  word  about  each  of  the  four: 

(1)  Cotgrave’s  dictionary  has  as  much  “per¬ 
sonality”  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s,  and  the 
individual  who  expresses  himself  through  it 
is  much  sweeter  of  spirit  than  the  author  of 
The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  It  is  too  bad 
that  we  know  so  little  about  this  Cambridge- 
trained  lexicographer  who  put  all  later  Eng¬ 
lish  and  French  dictionary-makers  in  his  debt. 
His  whimsies  are  sometimes  less  refined  than 
zestful,  but  he  is  as  entertaining  as  he  is  in¬ 
formative.  (2)  He  realized  more  clearly  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  the  value  of  several 
translations  to  cover  the  various  shades  of 
meaning.  Thus  "Chien-dent.  couch-grasse, 
Quich-grasse,  Dogs-grasse;  also,  a  noble  stink¬ 
er;  a  loose,  dissolute,  or  idle  good  fellow.”  (3) 
He  is  almost  equally  interested  in  literature 
(quotes  Rabelais  constantly,  but  draws  also 
from  Amyot,  Calvin,  Bude,  DuBartas,  the 
Pleiade,  Jean  Le  Maire  de  Beiges),  and  in  the 
law,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  popular  speech. 
(4)  Dr.  Vera  E.  Smalley,  our  leading  Ameri¬ 
can  Cotgrave  authority,  declares  that  “The 
translation  of  Rabelais  by  Urquhart  and 
Motteux  is  for  the  greater  part  a  translation 
by  Cotgrave.”  She  calculates  that  among  his 
48,000  terms  there  are  20,000  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  no  previous  general  dictionary. 
Hugues  Vaganay  did  find  (See  Zeitschrift 
fiir  Romanische  Philologie  XXVIll,  579  ff.) 
2,000  words  of  the  period  which  Cotgrave  had 
missed,  but  the  wonder  is  that  he  did  not  find 
many  times  more.  Cotgrave  was  too  versatile 
to  be  uniformly  dependable,  but  on  the  whole 
he  has  stood  the  test  of  scrutiny  by  more  than 
three  centuries  of  scholars,  and  he  is  still  so 
useful  that  a  new  edition  of  his  quaint  work 
(there  were  three  more  in  the  1600’s)  had  be¬ 
come  almost  a  necessity  and  will  certainly  en¬ 
joy  a  large  sale.  R.  T.  H. 
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Books  in  German 


(For  other  Bookj  in  German,  see  ‘'Head-Liners”) 


Si  Julius  Bab.  Ameril^as  Dichter.  Berlin. 

Christian.  1949.  Ill  pages.  3.85  dm. 

This  little  volume  is  not,  as  the  jacket  an¬ 
nounces,  “the  first  short  history  of  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  United  States  in  German.”  Such 
a  statement  is  inexact,  for  the  book  is  wanting 
in  many  of  the  essentials  of  a  literary  history: 
the  development  of  a  related  narrative  and 
critical  analysis,  to  mention  only  two  lacks. 
It  is  really  a  sheaf  of  sixteen  separate  biogra¬ 
phies  of  American  men  of  letters,  so  various 
as  Irving,  Emerson,  Whitman,  Jack  London, 
Carl  Sandburg  or  Thornton  Wilder.  These 
sketches  or  portraits  are  superficial,  but  they 
may  prove  helpful  in  introducing  the  beginner 
to  American  literature. 

Stanley  T.  Williams 
Yale  University 

Gertrud  Biiumer.  Das  geistige  Bild 
Goethes  im  Ucht  seiner  Werl{e.  Miinchen. 
Bruckmann.  1950.  285  pages.  11.80  dm. 
This  study  corresponds  to  the  title  in  a  limited 
sense,  for  the  author  bases  her  work  only  on 
the  poetry,  on  Faust,  almost  exclusively  Part 
II,  and,  very  briefly,  on  Tasso. 

Any  new  attempt  to  evaluate  Goethe’s  mind 
and  spirit  arouses  interest  and  usually  pro¬ 
vokes  controversy.  The  most  stimulating  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  present  book  is  that  devoted  to  the 
poetry;  the  author  follows  the  Ausgabe  letzter 
Hand  and  draws  pertinent  inferences  from 
Goethe’s  arrangement  of  his  own  poems.  As 
in  the  case  of  an  anthology,  her  choice  of 
poems  constituting  a  geistiges  Bild  is  open  to 
criticism;  here  the  W estostlicher  Divan  may 
seem  somewhat  overstressed.  But  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  she  comes  closest  to  her  purpose  of  using 
the  works  to  form  a  “picture.”  In  Faust  she 
loses  herself  in  a  superfluous  analysis  of  the 
main  action  in  Part  II,  accompanied  by  ex¬ 
tensive  quotations,  and,  except  by  inference, 
fails  to  draw  the  “picture.” 

Harvey  W.  Hewett-Thayer 
Princeton,  N.  /. 

^  Gertrud  Baumer.  Ricarda  Much.  Tubin¬ 
gen.  Wunderlich.  1949.  72  pages. 

Turning  away  from  nationalistic  preoccupa¬ 
tions,  Gertrud  Baumer,  herself  a  writer  and 
representative  of  women’s  political  interests. 


devotes  this  essay  to  “Germany’s  greatest 
poetess,”  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  our  time. 
She  surveys  Ricarda  Huch’s  life  and  works 
impressionistically  rather  than  analytically, 
insisting  on  the  essential  oneness  of  personali¬ 
ty  and  literary  activity.  Well-chosen  quota¬ 
tions  illustrate  Ricarda  Huch’s  work  as  poet, 
historian,  and  novelist.  An  account  of  her 
views  on  religion  and  an  unpublished  poem 
complete  this  slim  volume,  which  might  serve 
as  an  introduction  to  a  great  woman,  al¬ 
though  it  fails  to  mention  her  courageous  at¬ 
titude  in  Hitler’s  Germany  and  to  establish 
her  in  her  rightful  place  among  her  con¬ 
temporaries,  Virginia  Woolf  and  Franz 
Werfel. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Johann  Brandle.  Das  Problem  der  Inner- 
Uchkeit.  Hamann-Herder-Goethe.  Bern. 
Franc ke.  195U.  94  pages.  9  Sw.fr. 

From  the  treatment  accorded  this  interesting 
topic  one  would  gather  that  lnnerlicht{eit  did 
not  exist  in  the  German  Enlightenment,  that 
Hamann  was  alone  in  stressing  that  quality. 
A  glance  at  Hans  M.  Wolff’s  W eltanschauung 
der  deutschen  Aufl{ldrung  (see  B.A.  25:2,  p. 
152)  shows  the  error  of  that  conception.  Liter- 
ary-historical  purposes  are  not  well  served  by 
irrelevant  references  to  the  ontology  of  Martin 
Heidegger,  which  merely  spoil  the  effect  of  a 
good  treatment  of  Goethe’s  development  from 
sheer  Rococo  through  auditory  Innerlichlteit 
to  visual  Classicism.  A  mistaken  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Herder’s  psychology  and  a  number  of 
typographical  errors  give  a  general  impression 
of  carelessness.  Robert  T.  Clar!^,  Jr. 

The  University  of  Texas 

Ernst  Busch.  Goethes  Religion.  Die  Faust- 
Dichtung  in  christlicher  Sicht.  Tubingen. 
Furche.  1949.  377  pages.  11.80  dm. 

This  contribution  to  contemporary  Goethe 
criticism  is  eminently  lucid  and  readable.  A 
few  glimpses  must  suffice  to  suggest  its  merits. 
We  mention  first  of  all  the  author’s  clear  ex¬ 
position  of  the  not-so-clear  transcendent  Deity 
of  Goethe’s  conception  as  contrasted  with  his 
more  positive  belief  in  the  immanence  of  the 
Divinity.  But  the  author’s  case  for  the  im¬ 
manence  and  impersonality  of  God  in  Faust 
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is  somewhat  weakened  by  these  allusions  to 
Jesus:  “Sein  Name  bleibt  wie  der  Name  der 
Gottheit  unausgesprochen,  weil  die  Imper- 
sonalitat  betont  werden  soli ....  Indem  er  der 
nie  Entsprossene  heisst,  wird  geflissentlich  die 
Inkarnation  iibergangen.”  And  since  the  au¬ 
thor  sees  in  this  Impersonalitdt  the  clearest  in¬ 
dication  of  Goethe’s  mysticism,  we  must  take 
issue  with  his  one-sided  conception  of  mysti¬ 
cism:  “Die  Mystik  kennt  keine  Welt,  die 
nicht  Gott  ist  und  Gott  als  seine  Schopfung 
gegeniibersteht.”  This  dictum  would  exclude 
the  whole  realm  of  non-pantheistic  mysticism. 

We  follow  Busch  without  reservation  when 
he  speaks  of  the  innumerable  Goethean  sym¬ 
bols  as  filled  with  spirit  because  the  poet  sees 
everything  in  nature  as  becoming  increasing¬ 
ly  spiritual.  Nature  is  the  infinite  macrocosm 
which  shows  Heaven  and  earth  united.  The 
Earth-Spirit  is  God’s  great  artist  who  makes 
the  God-revealing  garment  of  nature  and  of 
history — the  garment  which  reveals  the  Eter¬ 
nal  Spirit  “in  tausend  Symbolen.’’ 

There  is  a  long  discussion  of  “Die  Welt’’ 
which  draws  heavily  upon  Leibniz — Spinoza 
is  conspicuous  by  his  absence — and  deals  en- 
lighteningly  with  Homunculus  as  the  monad 
of  Faust.  The  “Damonen”  are  justified  on  the 
basis  of  their  belonging  to  the  world.  But 
Goethe  goes  beyond  Leibniz  in  making  God 
the  taskmaster  of  demons.  And  it  is  also  a 
departure  from  the  Gospel  to  maintain  that 
evil  is  necessary  because  it  creates  the  good. 

The  book  is  an  ingenious,  dispassionate  re¬ 
turn  to  the  theory  of  the  striving  Faust  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  sinning  Faust  who  is  redeemed 
through  the  mystery  of  Divine  grace.  Busch 
belongs  to  the  idealistic  school  and  he  invites 
the  attention  of  other  recent  commentators 
like  Reinhold  Schneider,  Wilhelm  Bohm, 
Benno  von  Wiese  and  Wilhelm  Flitner,  who 
base  their  interpretations  on  closer  associa¬ 
tions  with  the  Christian  conceptions  of  guilt 
and  grace.  W.  A.  W. 

Wiesbaden.  Dieterich’sche 

Verlagsbuchhandlung.  1949.  511  pages. 

8.50  dm. 

This  German  prose  reader  comprises  selec¬ 
tions  from  Luther’s  time  to  ours.  The  offer¬ 
ings  show  variety;  the  selections  are  significant 
and  representative;  narration,  essays,  corre¬ 
spondence,  address,  dialogue  and  parable  are 
selected  in  pleasant  balance.  An  oddity  for  an 
anthology  of  prose  is  the  excerpt  from  Wilhelm 
Meister,  comprising  no  less  than  five  poems. 
There  are  many  glittering  gems  among  the 
pre-contemporary  samples;  one  may  fail  to 
detect  as  much  fire  among  the  present-day 


texts  where  some  omissions  indicate  negli¬ 
gence  or  bias.  Provided  that  he  supplements 
this  anthology  with  an  appropriate  vocabu¬ 
lary,  the  German  teacher  could  use  it  as  a 
reader  on  the  intermediate  or  advanced  col¬ 
lege  level.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Ernst  Wilhelm  Eschmann.  Paul  VaUry. 

Herrliberg-Ziirich.  Biihl.  1948.  55  pages. 

4  Sw.fr. 

Like  Rimbaud,  Mallarme  and  Poe  (as  a  poet), 
Paul  Valery  seems  destined  to  have  much 
more  written  about  him  than  he  wrote,  and 
thanks  to  the  abstract  remoteness  of  his 
thought  from  the  humdrum  hubs  of  partisan 
or  ideological  controversy,  most  of  what  is 
and  will  be  said,  whether  by  Frenchman  or 
foreigner  will  be  favorable,  a  conjecture  well 
confirmed  by  this  penetrating  and  stimulat¬ 
ing  essay. 

Aside  from  his  success  in  pointing  up  lucid¬ 
ly  and  succinctly  the  fundamental  channels 
of  Valery’s  intellectualism,  Eschmann  appears 
most  original  in  the  analyses  of  the  French¬ 
man’s  Faust  and  in  the  pages  devoted  to  a 
critical  juxtaposing  of  Rilke  and  the  creator 
of  Monsieur  Teste.  Boyd  G.  Carter 

University  of  Nebrasl{a 

^  Hermann  Gmelin.  Der  franzdsische 

Zyl^lenroman  1900-1945.  Heidelberg. 

Quelle  &  Meyer.  1950.  194  pages.  9.20  dm. 
In  five  chapters  Professor  Gmelin  deals  with 
the  French  “roman-fleuve.”  First  he  analyzes 
the  “zykiische  Gesellschaftsroman”  (Balzac) 
and  the  “biographische  Zyklenroman’’  (Zola, 
France,  Rolland)  as  the  two  avenues  which, 
in  the  19th  century,  lead  to  the  “Zyklen¬ 
roman’’  of  the  20th.  Then  he  discusses  the 
family  chronicles  of  Roger  Martin  du  Gard 
and  Duhamel,  the  novel  of  the  “psychologi- 
schen  Perspektiven”  (Proust)  and  finally  the 
renewal  of  the  “zeitgeschichtlichen  Zyklen¬ 
roman’’  (Romains). 

The  aesthetics,  issues,  and  possibilities  of 
the  type  of  novel  presented  have  been  exam¬ 
ined  at  great  length  in  one  of  the  first  volumes 
of  Jules  Romains’  novel.  Gmelin’s  essay  covers 
the  same  ground,  but  he  is  more  objective  and 
general  than  Romains,  and  less  doctrinaire: 
with  keen  insight  into  the  problems  involved, 
he  offers  a  valuable  and  elaborate  discussion 
of  his  subject.  Frederic/^  Lehner 

West  Virginia  State  College 

^  Karl  Josef  Hahn.  Rainer  Maria  Ril\e: 

Fine  Studie.  Regensburg.  Habbel.  1949. 

228  pages.  6  dm. 

In  this  study  some  of  the  most  important 
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themes  in  Rilke’s  poetry  are  analyzed.  They 
serve  Hahn  as  clues  to  the  poet’s  mode  of  ex¬ 
periencing  both  his  own  self  and  the  exterior 
world.  The  more  deeply  Rilke  felt  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  “things,”  the  more  surely  they  appeared 
to  him  as  symbols  and  parts  of  spiritual  forces. 
His  urge  to  submerge  matter  and  individuali¬ 
ty  in  forces  of  anonymous  mystery  is  shown 
by  Hahn  to  be  the  reason  for  Rilke’s  rejection 
of  all  traditional  religious  and  philosophical 
systems,  including  Christianity. 

Hahn  considers  the  Neue  Gedichte  Rilke’s 
“purest  creations”  and  regrets,  by  implication, 
that  the  poet’s  awe  before  nameless  infinity 
caused  his  poetic  language  to  grow  so  multi¬ 
valent  and  abstract  in  his  later  work.  The 
critic  also  points  out  that  Rilke’s  writing,  how¬ 
ever  great,  is  evidence  of  the  danger  threat¬ 
ening  Western  culture  today:  that  it  may 
“lose  its  continuity  and  tradition  . . .  and  enter 
into  an  ‘anonymity’  of  spirit  in  which  crea¬ 
tive  thinking  and  forming  come  to  an  end.” 

Ulrich  K.  Goldsmith 
University  of  Manitoba 

Curt  Hohoff.  Adalbert  Stifter.  Diisseldorf. 

Schwann.  1949.  231  pages.  7.80  dm. 

The  subtitle  of  this  Stifter  essay  reads:  “His 
poetic  devices  and  the  prose  of  the  nineteenth 
century.”  Though  this  is  too  general  to  be 
adequately  covered  in  the  book,  it  shows  at 
least  the  author’s  intent.  Hohoff  attempts  to 
develop  Stifter’s  growth  as  a  writer  and  as  an 
artist.  He  connects  him  casually  with  other 
prominent  authors  and  with  the  spirit  of  his 
time.  But  like  many  recent  books  of  this  sort, 
this  essay  does  not  convey  the  real  feel  of  either 
the  man  or  his  period  in  the  sense  in  which 
such  unambitious  studies  as  the  one  by  Wurz- 
bach  do.  It  is  nevertheless  stimulating  and 
rich  in  thought  and  deserves  to  be  read. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

**  Rudolf  Ibel.  Weltschau  deutscher  Dichter. 

Hamburg.  Wegner.  1948.  359  pages. 
12.50  dm. 

The  author  attempts  to  discover  and  analyze 
the  world  view  of  four  great  German  poets. 
He  probes  into  Novalis’  conflict  between 
speculative  philosophy  and  mystical  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  world.  Eichendorff’s  W anderlust 
and  Sehnsucht  are  interpreted  as  a  deep  de¬ 
sire  of  the  soul  to  join  the  stream  of  the  world- 
soul.  Beyond  Morike’s  seemingly  idyllic  work 
is  seen  the  poet’s  struggle  with  demonic  ele¬ 
ments  in  nature  and  life.  The  author  discusses 
Droste-Hiilshoff’s  liberation  from  conven¬ 


tional  fetters  and  her  courageous  affirmation 
of  life  in  spite  of  personal  tragedy. 

The  work  is  rather  uneven.  The  author 
shows  fine  poetic  perceptivity  and  is  often  able 
to  tell  beautifully  what  he  sees.  But  too  often 
he  rambles,  is  vague  and  inconclusive,  and 
leaves  the  reader  cold  and  weary.  He  also 
strives  too  hard  to  discover  hidden  meanings 
where  perhaps  all  is  revealed.  Must  we  see  a 
symbol  in  every  poetic  utterance?  Much  of 
the  best  poetry  is  no  more  than  the  expression 
of  a  primitive,  direct  experience  of  life.  It 
should  be  read  and  felt  and  left  alone. 

Gerhard  Wiens 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  Hans  Mayer.  Thomas  Mann.  WerJf^  und 
Entwicl{lung.  Berlin.  Volk  &  Welt.  1950. 
416  pages.  6.80  dm. 

Though  published  in  the  Russian  sector  of 
Berlin,  this  stimulating  analysis  of  Thomas 
Mann’s  striking  spiritual,  intellectual,  and 
artistic  development  from  a  pessimistic  out¬ 
look  of  Schopenhauer- Wagnerian  tinge  to  a 
cosmopolitan  humanism,  as  typified  by 
Goethe,  pays  only  lip  service  to  the  officially 
imposed  “dialectical  materialism”  and  throws 
off  this  strait  jacket  as  soon  as  it  gets  down  to 
business.  Thus  the  reader  benefits  from  a 
penetrating  inquiry  into  the  multipolar  back¬ 
ground  of  Mann’s  personality  and  work. 
Mayer  sees  in  the  novelist — very  righdy,  it 
seems  to  us — one  of  the  last  great  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  German  and  European  bourgeoisie 
fully  aware  of  their  incessant  decay  in  its  dif¬ 
ferent  stages  and  meticulously  describing  that 
unremitting  doom  to  the  bitter  end. 

Highlights  of  the  book  are  the  chapters  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  Zauberberg,  with  Mario  und  der 
Zauberer,  also  those  on  Ironie  und  Parodie, 
or  on  Gerhart  Hauptmann  oder  die  Persdn- 
lichkjeit.  The  chapters  on  Doctor  Faustus, 
though  containing  some  pertinent  remarks, 
cannot  be  considered  satisfactory  to  the  full 
extent,  especially  because,  towards  the  end  of 
his  analysis,  the  author  feels  obliged  to  fall 
into  the  party  line  in  a  somewhat  strained 
fashion.  But,  all  in  all,  this  must  be  judged 
one  of  the  best  works  on  Thomas  Mann  yet 
written. 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  Yor/^,  N.  Y. 

^  Rudolf  Palgen.  Geschichte  der  itedieni- 
sc  hen  Liter  atur.  Bonn.  Athenaum.  1949. 
178  pages.  7  dm. 

This  compact  history  of  Italian  literature  pre¬ 
sents  in  a  brief  span  the  essential  currents  and 
figures  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  twentieth 
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centuries.  The  relative  importance  assigned 
to  each  period  is  well  balanced.  The  facts  arc 
clear  and  precise.  One  may  differ  with  the 
author  on  the  relative  greatness  of  Pascoli  and 
Carducci  or  on  the  advisability  of  mentioning 
authors  like  Corrado  Govoni,  Vincenzo  Car- 
darelli,  or  Francesco  Chiesa  in  so  short  a  his¬ 
tory  of  literature,  but  on  the  whole  the  judg¬ 
ments  are  conservative  and  valid.  The  author 
has  been  particularly  successful  in  his  chapters 
on  Humanism  and  on  the  twentieth  century. 
His  appendix  of  biographical  data  is  useful  as 
a  handy  guide. 

Vincenzo  Cioffari 
Boston,  Mass. 

^  Walther  Rehm.  Orpheus.  Der  Dichter  und 
die  Toten.  Diisseldorf.  Schwann.  1950. 
704  pages.  24  dm. 

The  Orpheus  symbol  is  used  as  a  mythic 
metaphor  for  the  indissoluble  relation  be¬ 
tween  poetry  and  death.  The  poet,  like  Or¬ 
pheus,  recovers  the  dead  and  the  past,  brings 
order  into  nature,  tames  the  wild  beasts  and 
brings  back  his  beloved.  This  symbol,  lost  or 
reinterpreted  in  the  post-Christian  era,  reap¬ 
pears  in  Novalis,  Holderlin  and  especially 
Rilke. 

The  book  is  a  sensitive  and  detailed  chart¬ 
ing  of  the  Orpheus  motif  in  these  three  poets. 
Novalis  was  the  first,  after  Klopstock,  to  feel 
the  original  unity  of  priest,  seer,  and  poet. 
Hblderlin’s  Empedof{les  shows  the  “eternal 
tendency”  of  the  poet  towards  the  death  wish. 
Yet  his  ultimate  aim  is  to  awaken  the  past  to 
have  it  ready  in  the  future. 

The  longest  chapter  is  devoted  to  Rilke, 
the  renewer  of  the  Orpheus  myth  in  our  time. 
His  Orpheus  replaces  or  merges  with  Christ, 
the  shepherd,  and  St.  Francis.  Rilke  knows 
that  the  esteem  in  which  the  poet  was  held  is 
now  undermined  and  he  turns  to  an  aesthetic 
interpretation  of  the  poetic.  The  book  itself  is 
written  in  an  orphic-lyrical  vein. 

Harry  Slochower 

Brooklyn  College 

Hermann  Schneider.  Geschichte  der  deut- 
schen  Dichtung.  2  vols.  Bonn.  Athenaum. 
1949,  1950.  347,  428  pages.  14,  18  dm. 

The  author,  taking  a  new  approach,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  his  material  by  epochs.  An  epoch  is 
defined  by  the  author  as  a  period  in  which 
something  new  in  literature  develops  and  ulti¬ 
mately  replaces  the  old.  The  work  deals,  as 
the  title  indicates,  solely  with  German  poetry 
and  fiction  independent  of  the  contemporary 
philosophy,  unless  the  latter  was  direedy  re¬ 
sponsible  for  some  literary  work.  Men  like 


Meister  Eckhart,  Hegel,  and  Kant  for  this 
reason  are  barely  mentioned. 

Although  certain  names  are  likely  to  be 
missed,  the  author  nevertheless  gives  a 
thorough  presentation  of  the  driving  forces  in 
literature.  The  second  volume  contains  help¬ 
ful  biographical  sketches,  chronological  tables 
which  are  subdivided  into  literary  genres,  a 
bibliography,  and  an  index.  In  all,  this  is  a 
highly  commendable  history  of  German  litera¬ 
ture.  Erich  Eichholz 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Friedrich  -  Wilhelm  Wentzlaff  -  Eggebcrt. 
Schillers  Weg  zu  Goethe.  Tubingen. 
Wunderlich.  1949.  xvi-|-317  pages. 
Schiller’s  way  to  Goethe  is  his  way  to  self- 
realization  and  also  his  way  to  German  Classi¬ 
cism.  The  author  bases  his  thorough,  well- 
documented  monograph  on  the  obvious  prem¬ 
ise  that  the  totality  of  Schiller’s  work  prior 
to  the  epoch-making  period  of  friendship  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  study  of  his¬ 
tory,  art  and  philosophy  all  constitute  part 
of  the  story. 

After  consolidating  the  gains  of  the  friend¬ 
ship,  Schiller  was  able  to  make  Goethe  a  poet 
once  more  by  giving  him  “the  immortal  youth 
of  the  gods.”  There  followed  the  recognition 
of  the  classical  ideal,  to  which  Schiller  clung 
with  all  the  power  of  his  personality.  For 
Goethe  this  ideal  was  a  stage  of  development 
beyond  which  he  passed  rather  quickly.  The 
author  manifests  new  points  of  view  and  con¬ 
siderable  independence  in  the  development 
of  his  thesis.  W .  A.  W. 

^  Harald  Braun.  Nachtwache.  Ebenhausen- 
Miinchen.  Langewiesche-Brandt.  1950. 
138  pages,  ill.  4.80  dm. 

Braun,  the  son  of  a  pastor,  wrote  a  film  and 
then  this  bestseller  on  the  same  religious 
theme.  The  story,  first  told  calmly,  and  later 
on  more  vividly,  does  not  seem  to  fit  into  the 
frustrated  postwar  era  of  Germany.  Yet  it  has 
some  soothing  effect,  and  this  may  explain 
w'hy  people  listen  to  the  discussions  of  Pastor 
Heger  with  the  atheist  Cornelie,  a  young,  very 
smart,  independent  physician,  or  to  those  of 
his  friend  Father  Imhoff  with  the  cynical  in¬ 
fidel  Gorgas,  an  actor  and  ex-lover  of  Cornelie. 
Heger  had  lost  his  wife  and  when  he  loses  his 
little  daughter  Miicke  through  an  accident  it 
is  not  surprising  that  in  the  moments  of  his 
deepest  grief  he,  too,  starts  doubting  God’s 
justice.  But  he  regains  his  faith  and  with  it 
the  love  of  the  converted  Cornelie. 

Rudolph  Seiden 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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H  Hans  Breidbach-Bernau.  Die  neue  Strasse. 
Amsterdam.  Bermann-Fischer.  1950.  341 
pages.  $2.75  (u.s.) 

The  young  Austrian  writer,  recipient  of  the 
Olympia  Prize  for  epics  (1948),  presents  us 
with  a  fine  novel  diversified  by  lyrical  land¬ 
scape  descriptions.  This  idyllic  atmosphere, 
however,  serves  as  background  for  an  atomic 
age.  Technical  progress  with  its  potential 
evils  is  symbolized  by  a  highway  whose  con¬ 
struction  is  being  opposed  by  conservative  vil¬ 
lagers.  The  main  representative  of  this  op¬ 
position  is  an  unworldly  recluse  who  foresees 
the  importation  of  vices  along  the  new  street. 
Earth  joins  him  in  his  fight  by  sending  land¬ 
slides,  thus  symbolizing  the  idea  that  Mother 
Nature  and  human  engineering  cannot  be 
reconciled.  This  well  written  story  is  an  out¬ 
cry  against  a  mechanized  and  unspiritual 
world. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 

^  Katharina  von  Dombrowski.  Land  der 
Frauen.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Scheffler.  1950. 
424  pages.  11.80  dm. 

The  Austrian-born  author,  wife  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  diplomat  von  Dombrowski  zu  Papros 
und  Kruspic  (her  maiden  name  was  Schon- 
berger)  published  in  the  early  twenties 
Tropische  Tiergeschichten;  in  English,  in 
1928,  Bogu,  the  Elephant  and  Abdallah,  the 
Donkey. 

The  present  novel  describes  in  vivid  colors 
and  with  psychological  skill  the  terrible  events 
of  Paraguay’s  history  during  the  1870’s.  This 
pretty  much  forgotten  country,  even  in  the 
Western  hemisphere,  suffered  the  bloody  rule 
of  ruthless,  selfish,  and  completely  unchecked 
tyrants.  Especially  the  regime  of  Francisco 
Solano  Lopez,  Paraguay’s  third  dictator,  and 
of  his  Irish-French  mistress  Eliza  Alicia 
Lynch,  who  ruined  the  land  by  their  bound¬ 
less  ambition  and  inhuman  cruelty,  is  the 
theme  of  this  novel,  which  is  both  exciting 
and  absorbing. 

Two  classes  of  the  picturesque,  preponder¬ 
antly  female  Paraguayan  population,  “the 
gracious  girls  with  the  golden  combs,’’  who 
inspire  and  return  love  in  the  manner  of  the 
Greek  hetaerae,  and  the  women  of  the  highly 
cultivated  Guaranis,  are  in  the  center  of  the 
dramatic  events.  A  historical  novel  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit  (but  with  some  stylistic  and 
grammatical  inequalities). 

Henry  Walter  Brann 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 


^  Lion  Feuchtwanger.  Odysseus  und  die 
Schweine  {und  zwdlf  andere  Erzdhlun- 
gen).  Berlin.  Aufbau.  1950.  167  pages. 
5.40  dm. 

Several  finely  chiseled  short  stories  and  several 
characteristic  fragments  of  novels  {Erfolg, 
Der  false  he  Nero)  here  serve  as  frame  for 
Feuchtwanger’s  delightful  parody  of  Homer, 
which  breathes  the  spirit  of  Candide.  Born 
under  the  sign  of  Aristophanes  and  Goya,  this 
exercise  in  the  hjeine  Form  masterfully  bridges 
the  gap  between  antiquity  and  the  present. 
Feuchtwanger’s  pleasing  narrative  gift  and 
his  stimulating  and  responsible  interpretation 
of  history  are  gratefully  evident. 

Gay  irony,  epic  calm,  appreciation  of  the 
contradictions  of  life  which  challenge  the 
artist  to  lay  them  bare,  achieve  mature  union. 
One  is  moved  again,  as  always,  by  Feuchtwan¬ 
ger’s  fairness  and  his  skeptical  tolerance  of 
the  typical  and  scurrile  figures  of  humanity’s 
Vanity  Fair,  notwithstanding  the  firmness  of 
his  fundamental  principles.  {Das  Haus  am 
griinen  Weg,  Der  treue  Peter,  Herrn  Hann- 
sicl{es  Wiedergehurt,  Neros  Tod,  Marianne  in 
Indien,  Polfahrt,  and  the  far-reaching  short- 
shorts  Nachsaison  and  Venedig,  Texas),  The 
book  is  full  of  the  epic  enjoyment  of  culture. 

F.  S.  Gross  hut 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  /. 

^  Irmgard  Keun.  Ferdinand,  der  Mann  mit 
dem  freundlichen  Herzen.  Diisseldorf. 
Droste.  1950.  268  pages.  8.60  dm. 

Light  and  easy  reading.  Too  much  so  for  my 
taste,  for  that  extremely  relaxed  style  actually 
keeps  you  from  relaxation  and  you  feel  like 
throwing  a  couple  of  hard-shelled  sentences 
into  all  this  fluffiness. 

The  background  of  this  very  loose  tale  is 
postwar  Germany,  and  the  glimpses  into  its 
shabby  and  tough,  dull  and  brave  features  are 
well  focussed:  the  distorted  values  associated 
with  nylon  stockings  and  cigarette  stubs.  Or 
remarks  such  as:  “Armut  ist  nicht  nur  cine 
Schande,  sondern  auch  die  einzige  Schande.” 
But  there  is  not  enough  of  that.  Certainly  not 
enough  to  call  the  book — as  Hermann  Kes- 
ten’s  preface  does — a  parody. 

Hilde  D.  Cohn 
Swarthmore  College 

^  Joseph  Vital  Kopp.  Brutus.  Einsiedeln. 

Benziger.  1950.  300  pages.  13.50  dm. 

This  reinterpretation  and  re-evaluation  of  the 
past  offers  fertile  soil  for  the  historical  novel. 
Kopp’s  Brutus  presents  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  episodes  of  early  Roman  history,  the 
tragedy  of  the  royal  house  of  the  Tarquins. 
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Against  the  background  of  the  political  and 
social  life  of  their  age  arise  the  three  kings, 
Tarquinius  Priscus,  Servius  Tullius,  and  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  presenting  three  different 
types  of  leadership;  on  the  other  side,  their 
cousin  Brutus,  destined  to  overturn  the  rotten 
regime  of  his  kinsman,  and  then,  as  Rome’s 
first  consul,  to  execute  his  own  rebellious  sons. 
Beside  these  chief  actors  stand  the  minor 
characters,  such  as  the  decadent  sons  of  the 
last  Tarquinian  and  Collatinus.  An  important 
part  belongs  to  the  four  great  ladies  of  the 
family:  Tanaquil,  Tarquinia,  Tullia,  and 
Lucretia.  The  novel,  interspersed  with  gen¬ 
eral  reflections,  mirrors  the  human  and  politi¬ 
cal  aspects  of  the  European  catastrophe. 

F.  M.  Wassermann 
Illinois  College 

^  Sophie  Kramstyk.  Man  lebt  wie  man 
kann.  Hamburg.  Rowohlt.  1950.  534 
pages.  14.80  dm. 

A  most  complete  analysis  of  the  philosophies, 
the  ideologies,  and  the  suffering  of  the  modern 
Jew  is  offered  here  in  a  book  which  masters 
the  difficult  task  of  combining  a  detailed  ex¬ 
position  with  a  gripping  story  and  a  wealth 
of  rich  detail,  bringing  all  the  characters  to 
life  as  individuals  as  well  as  representatives 
of  a  group  or  theory — Zionist  and  assimilated 
Jew,  the  intellectual,  the  artist,  the  Commu¬ 
nist — all  are  here,  suggesting  somewhat  that 
the  problems  of  the  Jews  are,  in  a  more  con¬ 
centrated  and  poignant  form,  the  identical 
problems  which  shake  all  mankind. 

Elsa  Krauch 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

^  Alexander  Lernet-Holenia.  Beide  Sizilien. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer.  New  ed.,  1950. 
334  pages.  6.50  dm. 

This  murder  story  is  both  entertaining  and 
instructive.  The  daughter  of  a  colonel  in  the 
Imperial  Austrian  Regiment,  Beide  Sizilien, 
is  indirectly  the  cause  of  a  chain  of  murders. 
Five  former  officers,  sole  survivors  of  her 
father’s  regiment,  feel  bound  to  defend  the 
honor  of  their  old  comrade’s  daughter.  One 
after  another  is  caught  in  the  trap  of  an  un¬ 
known  assassin,  and  mysteriously  disappears. 
This  part  of  the  book  will  give  pleasure  to 
the  lovers  of  detective  stories,  while  readers 
more  interested  in  cultural  background  than 
in  criminology  will  find  the  artistic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  by-gone  days,  their  ideals  and  atmos¬ 
phere,  fascinating. 

Eva  C.  Wunderlich 
Upsala  College 


^  Gilbert  Merlin.  In  jener  Nacht.  Bonn. 
Europaische  Biicherei.  1950.  287  pages. 
9.50  dm. 

The  painter  Pietro,  who  is  living  on  a  cliff 
on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  falls  passionately  in 
love  with  the  hot-blooded  “child  of  nature” 
Miliza.  The  wife  of  the  landowner  to  whom 
the  cliff  belongs,  the  unhappily  married  and 
mentally  ill  Elizabeth,  is  infatuated  with 
Pietro  and  transforms  the  idyll  into  a  triangle 
and  a  dramatic-tragic  conflict.  The  talented 
author  of  several  Vnterhaltungsromane  fills 
out  this  not  particularly  original  plot  with  un¬ 
pleasant  erotic  fantasies  and  questionable  epic 
devices.  He  has  been  visibly  influenced  by  the 
popular  movies  and  the  cheap  magazines. 
This  is  unfortunate,  for  he  unquestionably  has 
ability.  F.  S.  Grosshut 

West  New  Yor\,  N.  f. 

^  Albin  Stuebs.  Der  wahre  Jakfib.  Niirn- 
berg.  Nest.  1949.  355  pages. 

The  story  of  a  modern  Tyl  Ulenspiegcl. 
Amidst  the  rubble  of  the  German  early  post¬ 
war  towns,  “Der  wahre  Jakob,’’  who  has  de¬ 
rived  his  name  from  an  old  legendary  figure, 
passes  through  the  cities,  talks  with  jjeople, 
helps  unostentatiously,  and  incidentally  aids 
in  spreading  a  feeling  of  brotherhood.  He  is 
fond  of  girls,  wine  and  laughter.  He  is  not  a 
new  prophet,  yet  slowly  around  him  there 
grows  up  a  longing  for  a  better  way  of  life. 
He  tries  to  re-establish  decency  and  sincerity. 
Somewhat  heavy  in  style,  following  his  Dutch 
brother  in  spirit,  this  novel  is  one  of  the  best 
examples  of  the  rebirth  of  undogmatic  think¬ 
ing  in  present-day  Germany. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 

^  Robert  Walser.  Jal{ob  von  Gunten.  Zurich. 
Steinberg.  New  ed.,  1950.  177  pages.  10.80 
Sw.fr. 

It  is  small  wonder  Franz  Kafka  admired  this 
book,  for  we  find  in  it  the  same  kind  of  prose 
he  himself  produced.  However,  it  does  not 
carry  the  moral  and  religious  implications 
which  were  Kafka’s  preoccupation  and  which 
lent  his  work  its  significance.  The  form  of  the 
diary,  loosely  knit,  nevertheless  gives  a  co¬ 
herent  picture  of  the  world  of  the  adolescent 
mind.  It  is  made  up  of  many  different  psy¬ 
chological  “shots”  which  form  a  mosaic  with 
many  angles  to  look  at. 

Written  before  the  First  World  War,  the 
action  takes  place  in  a  timeless  atmosphere 
which  is  enhanced  by  a  very  pure  style  in 
which  this  author  excels.  One  is  amazed  to 
find  such  perfection  in  a  “first  book”  on  the 
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one  hand,  and  admires  the  artistry  and  talent 
of  the  writer  who  was  able  to  maintain  this 
high  level  of  thought  and  expression  through¬ 
out  his  later  writings. 

Edvard  Fendler 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 

K  Erwin  Wittstock.  Die  Schi§bruchigen. 

Hamburg.  Hoffmann  &  Campe.  1949. 

126  pages.  3.80  dm. 

The  title  of  the  book  has  both  factual  and 
symbolic  meaning.  It  is  the  story  of  a  Ruman¬ 
ian  boy  and  girl  who  were  literally  thrown 
together  on  a  boat  during  a  shipwreck,  and 
of  the  resulting  complications  which  turned 
the  friendship  of  the  two  male  characters  into 
bitter  enmity.  By  implication  we  are  to  under¬ 
stand  that  that  whole  (post-World  War  I) 
generation  of  adolescents  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked. 

Unfortunately,  the  account  of  the  ship¬ 
wreck  is  rather  improbable  and  the  intended 
symbolism  unconvincing — mostly  because  the 
characters  are  overdrawn.  Yet  the  book  has  its 
good  moments,  particularly  in  the  back¬ 
ground  descriptions  (German-Rumanian  con¬ 
flict  in  Siebenbiirgen). 

Wolfgang  Paulsen 
Smith  College 

Gottfried  Benn.  Trun\ene  Flat.  Ausge- 

w'dhlte  Gedichte.  Wiesbaden.  Limes.  1949. 

1 1 1  pages.  6  dm. 

The  adjective  “romantic”  scarcely  epitomizes 
a  pioneer  in  Expressionism,  yet  Gottfried 
Benn’s  contribution  seems  to  have  lessened 
the  distance  between  us  and  our  Romantic- 
Symbolist  heritage.  Benn  has  assimilated  the 
best  in  lyric  tradition  (e.g.,  Hebbel)  but  has 
evolved  his  own  lyricism  in  the  process,  or 
vice-versa.  We  may  feel  that  we  have  met  his 
essential  pessimism  (“universal  nihilism,”  he 
calls  it)  elsewhere  before,  but  not  often  the 
redeeming  secondary  phenomenon:  his  Kon- 
tinuitdtsgefuhl. 

Most  sure  and  original  with  the  sensuous, 
his  plastic  real  ness  struggles  against  ideality. 
The  product  of  this  dialectic  rises  through 
stoic  renunciation  to  mystic  rebirth  {Epilog 
1949).  Herman  Salinger 

Grinnell  College 

^  Hermann  Hesse. Hamm. 

Grote.  New  ed.,  1950.  191  pages.  6.80  dm. 
This  reissue  of  the  Gedichte  of  1912  will  make 
many  friends,  for  nowhere  does  Hesse  have 
so  strong  a  human  appeal  as  in  these  outpour¬ 
ings  of  his  youth  with  their  musical  beauty 
and  tenderness,  their  varying  moods  of  joy 


and  melancholy,  of  exuberance  and  despond¬ 
ency,  hope  and  resignation,  of  dreams  and 
stark  reality.  The  headings  of  the  groups  in¬ 
dicate  the  variety  of  content:  Von  Wanderun- 
gen,  Buch  der  Liebe,  Irrwege,  An  die  Schon- 
heit,  Siiden,  and  Zum  Frieden.  Clear  print 
and  choice  binding  make  this  an  attractive 
edition. 

Johannes  Malthaner 
University  of  Of^lahoma 

^  Walther  Kiichler.  Romain  Rolland.  Henri 
Barbusse.  Fritz  von  Unruh.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Lutzeyer.  1949.  79  pages.  2.70  dm. 
These  lectures,  delivered  in  Wurzburg  in 
1919,  are  of  litde  practical  value  today.  Tlieir 
first  publication  took  place  at  a  time  when 
French-German  tension  had  to  be  overcome. 
The  most  effective  works  analyzed  in  this  fear¬ 
less  study  had  meanwhile  become  the  common 
property  of  the  German  nation,  but  even  Jean 
Christophe  and  Le  feu,  books  you  could  find 
in  almost  every  middle-class  home  in  Ger¬ 
many,  could  not  by  their  presence  on  the 
book  shelf  help  stem  the  rising  tide  of  Nazism 
and  Unruh’s  militant  anti  militaristic  dramas 
were  certainly  not  responsible  for  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  a  much  more  highly  developed  mili¬ 
tary  system.  Yet,  it  materialized. 

And  today,  in  a  renewed  battle  of  ideas,  it 
seems  to  this  observer  that  pious  one-sided 
statements  calling  for  a  “brotherhood  of  the 
spirit”  are  of  no  avail  unless  they  can  reach 
hnehind  the  “iron  curtains”  where  voices  of 
this  kind  would  be  banned  immediately.  The 
reissue  of  these  essays  may  be  welcomed  for 
the  new  generation  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine 
— but  the  more  far-reaching  effect  will  not 
be  achieved  until  mankind  itself  is  ready  to 
accept  wielders  of  the  pen  as  messengers  of 
peace.  Robert  Breuer 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Wilhelm  Fraenger.  Die  Hochzeit  zu 
Kana.  Ein  Document  semitischer  Gnosis 
bei  Hieronymus  Bosch.  Berlin.  Mann. 
1950.  128  pages,  ill.-j-SO  plates.  9.40  dm. 
This  magician  of  word  and  insight  here  con¬ 
tinues  the  kind  of  investigation  which  I  re¬ 
viewed  (B.A.  24:2,  p.  169)  on  the  occasion  of 
his  book  on  Das  tausendjdhrige  Reich.  Fraen¬ 
ger  sees  in  Bosch  not  a  genre  painter  nor  a 
demoniac  as  other  writers  do  but  a  member 
of  a  Gnostic  sect,  “Die  Briider  vom  freien 
Leben,”  with  whose  leader  he  was  connected 
in  closest  friendship. 

This  unproved  hypothesis  is  also  the  basis 
of  our  book  except  that  the  historical  con¬ 
struction  of  the  previous  book  is  now  taken 
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for  granted.  The  painting  called  Die  Hochzeit 
zu  Kana  is  revealed  as  a  mystical  initiation 
scene  of  Dionysiac-Gnostic  nature.  Every  ob¬ 
ject,  every  gesture  is  reinterpreted  according 
to  this  preconceived  idea,  and  other  paintings 
are  connected  with  it  as  belonging  to  the 
same  Lebensbeichte  given  by  the  Master  of 
the  Chair  through  the  brush  of  his  friend.  The 
author  projects  his  tremendous  knowledge 
and  his  compassionate  insight  into  human 
nature  into  Bosch’s  compositions  far  beyond 
anything  these  pictures  could  possibly  con¬ 
tain.  To  produce  them,  the  artist  and  his 
mysterious  friend  would  have  been  living 
compendia  of  philosophy,  theology,  and  folk¬ 
lore  such  as  we  find  in  Wilhelm  Fraenger. 
Casting  the  shadows  of  his  stupendous  learn¬ 
ing  over  these  notoriously  ambiguous  paint¬ 
ings,  they  appear  in  a  new  light  and  with  a 
deeper  glow.  Who  knows  whether  the  alche¬ 
my  of  such  fusion  has  not,  at  least,  instigated 
a  new  direction  for  our  understanding  which 
ultimately  will  bring  us  to  a  finer  perception 
of  Bosch’s  mysterious  universe? 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Willy  Brandi.  Der  Weg  der  Oper,  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Schwab.  1949.  120  pages.  4.80  dm. 
The  controversial  subject  of  opera  has  proba¬ 
bly  never  received  a  better  treatment  than  in 
this  excellent  book,  which  traces  the  history 
of  the  musical  theater  from  its  beginnings  to 
the  present  time.  Leaving  aside  aesthetic  con¬ 
siderations,  the  author  defines  opera  as  the 
relationship  between  word  and  music  and 
shows  its  changing  aspect  through  the  ages, 
touching  upon  related  forms  such  as  ballet 
and  melodrama  and  pointing  out  the  recent 
influence  of  radio  and  films.  The  contempo¬ 
rary  German  and  foreign  production  is  ob¬ 
jectively  appraised,  although  evaluation  of  a 
few  important  composers — Glinka,  Smetana, 
Ravel,  and  Britten — is  missing.  An  appendix 
of  short  biographical  notes  and  data  on  first 
performances  contributes  to  the  usefulness 
and  interest  of  the  book.  Edvard  Fendler 

New  York^,  N.  Y. 

^  Herbert  Ihering,  ed.  Ein  Almanack. 

Theater  der  Welt.  Berlin.  Henschel.  1949. 

216  pages,  ill.  7.80  dm. 

The  publisher  informs  us  on  the  jacket  that 
this  almanac  “repx)rts,  chats,  weighs,  examines, 
judges  and  challenges:  chronicle  and  outlook 
all  in  one.”  But  many  contributions  are  either 
insignificant  or  known  from  other  sources.  A 
few  essays  are  outstanding  for  their  original 
viewpoint;  among  them  Heinrich  Mann’s 


convincing  if  nostalgic  plea  for  his  beloved 
Berlin  as  the  intellectual  center  of  Europe, 
and  Herbert  Ihering’s  bitterly  poignant  de¬ 
scription  of  the  East-West  split  of  Germany 
with  its  poisonous  influence  on  dramatic  art. 
The  survey  of  the  Berlin  repertoire,  1948- 
1949,  and  the  photographs,  telling  more  about 
German  productions  than  many  of  the  essays, 
are  instructive.  The  presumptuous  title  could 
more  adequately  be:  Berlin  Looks  at  the 
Theater  of  the  World.  W.  R.  Volbach 

Texas  Christian  University 

Otto  Friedrich  Bollnow.  Das  Verstehen. 

Drei  Aufsdtze  zur  Theorie  der  Geistes- 

wissenschaften.  Mainz.  Kirchheim.  1949. 

112  pages.  4.50  dm. 

Bollnow’s  three  essays  on  the  theory  of  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  cultural  sciences  were  inspired  by 
the  ideas  of  Wilhelm  Dilthey,  whose  signifi¬ 
cant  discoveries  they  undertake  to  carry  fur¬ 
ther.  The  first  study.  Was  heisst,  einen 
Schriftsteller  besser  verstehen,  als  er  sich  selber 
verstanden  hat?  is  based  on  Dilthey’s  idea 
that  a  creative  work  is  understood  by  virtue  of 
its  inner  form,  of  which  the  author  himself 
is  never  entirely  conscious,  whereas  his  com¬ 
mentator  is  able  to  see  it  clearly.  Bollnow 
rings  several  changes  on  this  possibility,  ex¬ 
amines  the  creative  hostility  of  the  critic’s  un¬ 
derstanding,  analyzes  “das  echte  Besser- 
Verstehen,  das  Hintergriinde  freilegt,  die  dem 
Verstandnen  selbst  verborgen  bleiben,”  and 
concludes  with  the  ultimate  possibility  of  an 
understanding  which  is  attained  “wo  sich  dcr 
Verstehende  aus  innerster  Verbundenheit 
zum  Verstandenen  bekennt.”  Bollnow’s  ab¬ 
stract  and  rather  colorless  work  goes  little 
further  than  Dilthey  had  already  gone. 

The  second  essay,  Ueber  das  f{ritische 
Verstehen,  presumably  inspired  by  Carl 
Schmitt’s  political  “Freund-Feind-Scheidung,” 
dwells  on  the  fruitfulness  of  “kampfendes 
Verstehen.” 

The  most  important  problem  which  Boll¬ 
now  sets  himself  is  treated  in  the  third  study, 
Zur  Frage  nach  der  Objel{tivitat  der  Geistes- 
wissenschaften.  In  contrast  to  the  “falsche  Al¬ 
ternative  von  Allgemeingiiltigkeit  und  sub- 
jektiver  Willkiir,”  he  declares  that  when  the 
claim  to  “Allgemeingiiltigkeit”  is  abandoned, 
the  cultural  sciences  can  still  lay  claim  to  an 
“Objektivitat”  whose  validity  is,  to  be  sure, 
applicable  only  to  a  particular  concrete  group 
of  individuals.  It  is  here  that  the  author  leaves 
Dilthey’s  spiritual  territory  and  joins  Heideg¬ 
ger  and  Jaspers,  without  thereby  gaining  in 
convincingness.  Dorothea  Berger 

New  Yorf^,  N.  Y. 
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Hans  Eibl.  Delphi  und  Socrates.  Eine 
Deutung  jiir  unsere  Zeit.  Salzburg.  A- 
kadcmischcr  Gcmeinschaftsvcrlag.  1949. 
xix4-366  pages.  32  s. 

The  soldier-author  who  reads  poetry  or  the 
dassics  in  the  midst  of  battle  is  a  stock  figure 
of  German  literary  grandiloquence.  Eibl  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  for  the  present  volume,  we 
learn  from  the  introduction,  through  reading 
Thucydides  and  Plato  while  stationed  at  the 
front  during  the  First  World  War,  and  the 
book  never  frees  itself  from  the  strongly  didac¬ 
tic  tone  which  this  sentimental  opening  sug¬ 
gests.  It  treats,  in  a  properly  elevating  style, 
Socrates  both  as  a  historical  figure  and  as  a 
character  in  Plato’s  dialogues,  and  the  reader 
is  often  left  uncertain  which  of  the  two  he  is 
concerned  with. 

The  “meaning  for  our  times”  of  the  Socra- 
tic  life,  Eibl  suggests,  is  the  lesson  that  each 
of  us  should  gather  the  mantle  of  wisdom 
about  himself,  face  the  ignobility  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  many,  and  thus  rise  above  the 
din  of  the  battle  of  social  existence.  The  book 
pursues  this  theme  with  eloquence  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  yet  fundamentally  it  illustrates  once 
again  the  puzzling  and  persistent  belief,  a 
characteristic  element  of  German  thought, 
that  human  existence  is  consummated  through 
withdrawal  from  responsibility. 

Herbert  Sonthoff 
Swarthmore  College 

**  Leo  Gabriel.  Von  Brahma  zur  Existenz. 

Wien.  Herold.  1949.  224  pages.  16  s. 

In  the  concentrated  form  of  this  booklet,  the 
author  tries  to  give  a  systematic  outline  of  the 
basic  forms  of  knowledge  and  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  epistemology  and  tries  also  to  show 
the  continuous  recurrence  of  an  eternal 
nucleus  of  philosophy — a  unifying,  inde¬ 
structible  philosophia  perennis.  This  is  demon¬ 
strated  in  a  historic  survey  of  the  appearance 
of  these  problems  in  the  history  of  philosophy 
from  Indian  Brahmanism  to  modern  Existen¬ 
tialism.  Influenced  by  the  typology  of  Wilhelm 
Dilthey,  the  psychologism  of  Franz  Brentano 
and  the  logism  of  Bernard  Bolzano,  the  au¬ 
thor  expresses  the  quest  for  a  new  system- 
concept  of  knowledge  in  general,  and  in  con¬ 
clusion  anticipates  its  formulation  as  a  “logic 
of  integral  thought.” 

Leo  Hertel 
Franf{lin  College 

Bernhard  Schultze.  Russische  Den\er. 
Ihre  Stellung  zu  Christus,  Kirche  und 
Papsttum.  Wien.  Herder.  1950.  456  pages. 
The  learned  Jesuit  author  is  a  member  of  the 


faculty  of  the  Papal  Oriental  Institute  in 
Rome.  In  this  fascinating  volume  he  presents 
the  portraits  of  twenty-four  leading  Russian- 
Christian  thinkers  of  the  past  150  years.  With 
the  aid  of  rich  documentary  material  he  il¬ 
lustrates  and  interprets  their  attitude  toward 
Christ,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the 
Papacy.  The  broad  scope  of  the  book  makes 
it  possible  to  present  the  various  shades  of  the 
Russian  Orthodoxy  and  the  Slavophile  ide¬ 
ology.  The  work  contributes  essentially  to  the 
clarification  of  the  historical  spiritual  back¬ 
ground  of  the  present  global  conflict  between 
Russia  and  the  West. 

Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 
Stanford  University 

^  Walter  Hagen.  Die  geheime  Front.  Or- 
ganisation,  Personen  und  Al{tionen  des 
deutschen  Geheimdienstes.  Linz/Wien. 
Nibelungen.  1950.  515  pages. 

The  author,  writing  under  a  pseudonym,  pre¬ 
sents  much  interesting  material  about  the  Ger¬ 
man  Intelligence  during  World  War  II.  Yet 
one  cannot  avoid  the  impression  that  poison 
is  being  sown  here.  It  is  hardly  an  accident 
that  all  members  of  the  German  Resistance 
movement,  for  instance,  are  pictured  in  a 
slightly  unfavorable  light.  Hagen  never 
actually  attacks  them  but  describes  them  as 
“idealists”  (in  this  connection  the  word  has 
a  derogatory  overtone),  as  incompetent  or 
misled.  This  book  belongs  in  the  category  of 
“moderate”  Nazism:  after  all,  one  could  have 
attained  one’s  goal.  Hitler’s  victory,  without 
resorting  to  so  much  murder.  The  author  re¬ 
ports  somewhat  sadly  that  the  “wild”  Nazis 
always  took  to  shooting  when  the  profession¬ 
als  were  just  about  to  accomplish  the  same 
thing  more  quietly.  This  book  leaves  one 
thoroughly  dissatisfied. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
New  Yor/^.  N.  Y. 

^  Armin  Mohler.  Die  \onservative  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  Deutschland,  1918-1932.  Grundriss 
ihrer  Weltanschauungen.  Stuttgart.  Vor- 
werk.  1950.  287  pages. 

Dealing  with  an  ambiguous  topic — how  can 
a  revolution  be  conservative? — involved  lin¬ 
guistically  and  structurally,  this  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  meritorious  attempt  to  describe  move¬ 
ments  opposed  to  National-Socialism  and 
Communism  alike  while  embodying  some 
characteristics  of  both.  Five  groups  are  dis¬ 
tinguished:  vdll{isch,  jungJ{onservativ,  na- 
tionalrevolutiondr,  biindisch,  Landvol\,  all 
somewhat  oriented  toward  the  past  which, 
however,  they  considered  permanently  pres- 
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cnt.  The  author  discusses  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture  and  philosophy  in  the  light  of  Nietz¬ 
sche’s  influence  and  the  theory  of  “cyclical,” 
not  “linear”  development.  Considering  ob¬ 
vious  difl&culties,  the  documentation  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  extensive  and  varied — 61  pages  of 
bibliography!  The  movements  described  have 
had  such  significance  that  this  “Grundriss” 
might  well  concern  present  and  future  Ger¬ 
many  as  much  as  or  even  more  than  the  Wei¬ 
mar  Republic.  Marianne  Bonwit 

University  of  California 

K.  H.  Abshagen.  Canaris,  Patriot  und 
Weltbiirger.  Stuttgart.  Union  Deutsche 
Verlagsgesellschaft.  1949.  409  pages.  9.50 
dm. 

The  Canaris  biography  disappoints  one  in  its 
subject  matter:  The  leader  of  the  German 
Military  Intelligence,  one  of  the  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  personalities  of  the  last  30  years,  is  here 
misrepresented  as  a  harmless  fellow,  a  kind 
of  reader  of  the  Hugenberg  Berliner  Lo\alan- 
zeiger.  He  was  moderately  in  favor  of  the 
Putschist  Kapp,  moderately  in  support  of  Hit¬ 
ler’s  rearmament  program,  a  moderate  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  attempt  on  Hider’s  life  (while 
he  himself  didn’t  lift  a  finger,  he  did  protect 
to  the  end  General  Oster,  one  of  Hitler’s  most 
fanatic  opponents)  and  though  a  patriot,  he 
occasionally  moderately  sabotaged  the  Ger¬ 
man  war  effort.  In  all  this  the  author  sees 
neither  a  psychological  nor  a  political  prob¬ 
lem:  Canaris  was,  simply,  a  good  German 
and  a  good  European.  There  is  certainly  more 
to  be  found  behind  these  contradictions.  This 
sort  of  simplification  is  hardly  legitimate. 
Canaris  still  has  to  find  a  biographer  who  un¬ 
derstands  a  litde  more  about  the  human  mind 
and — German  history. 

Karl  O.  Paetel 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

^  Hendrik  de  Man.  Jacques  Coeur,  der 
kpnigliche  Kaufmann.  Bern.  Francke. 
1950.  258  pages-i-40  plates.  10.50  Sw.fr. 
This  masterful  biography  does  in  a  detailed 
study  what  Huizinga’s  “The  Waning  of  the 
Middle  Ages”  has  done  for  15th  century  cul¬ 
tural  history  of  Burgundy,  in  general.  It  pro¬ 
vides  a  biography  of  “the  richest  man”  of 
Europe  during  an  epoch  in  which  the  his¬ 
torian  of  culture,  of  economy,  of  sociology 
and  of  art  will  find  ample  reward.  Interpret¬ 
ing  the  transition  from  the  age  of  aristocracy 
to  that  of  plutocracy,  Coeur’s  biography  paral¬ 
lels  the  rise  of  the  Medici  in  Florence  and  an¬ 
ticipates  that  of  the  Fugger  and  Welser  in 
Augsburg. 


With  admirable  historical  tact  the  scholarly 
author,  formerly  Belgian  finance  minister, 
weighs  his  evidence  and  builds  up  a  vast  struc¬ 
ture  out  of  the  smallest  building-stones.  With 
equal  insight  he  renders  political,  religious 
and  artistic  features,  never  dry  and  yet  never 
carried  beyond  the  boundaries  of  given  facts. 
The  book  abounds  in  fascinating  material  on 
Jeanne  d’Arc  and  Charles  VII,  but  beyond 
that  is  rich  in  timeless  observations  on  aristoc¬ 
racy,  monarchy,  the  middle  class,  and  the 
human  actor  on  the  historical  stage  in  general. 

Written  during  the  exile  of  the  war  years 
in  the  mountain  country  of  Savoy,  with  books 
carried  up  by  knapsack,  this  book  neverthe¬ 
less  shows  full  command  of  source  material. 
Especially  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  the  im¬ 
peccable  German  of  the  translation — the  book 
was  written  in  French — is  that  of  the  author 
himself. 

The  forty  illustrations  bring  before  us  the 
main  figures  of  the  court  of  Charles  VII.  Plate 
39,  a  portrait  of  Pope  Calixtus  111,  is  erroneous¬ 
ly  ascribed  here  to  V^errocchio. 

Alfred  Neumeyer 
Mills  College 

^  Paul  Fechter.  An  der  Wende  der  Zeit. 
Menschen  und  Begegnungen.  Giitersloh. 
Bertelsmann.  1949.  496  pages.  9.80  dm. 
The  well-known  critic,  journalist,  and  novelist 
continues  his  memoirs  in  this  companion 
volume  to  his  earlier  Menschen  und  Z.eiten. 
He  presents  informal  and  chatty  yet  highly 
perceptive  and  informative  portraits  of  per¬ 
sons  and  places  he  has  encountered  during  his 
long  and  varied  career.  Of  especial  interest  are 
his  reminiscences  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  in 
the  early  1900’s,  of  journalism  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many,  and  of  such  personalities  as  Hans 
Grimm,  Paul  Ernst,  George  Grosz,  Eugen 
Diederichs,  Will  Vesper,  and  R.  A.  Schroeder. 
Brief  accounts  of  numerous  artists,  politicians 
— among  them  Goebl)els  and  von  Papen — 
journalists,  and  actors  are  included.  Although 
presented  in  somewhat  rambling  form,  Fech- 
ter’s  narrative  is  readable  and  consistently  in¬ 
teresting.  This  attractive  volume,  together 
with  the  preceding  one,  is  a  real  contribution 
to  the  cultural  history  of  twentieth<entury 
Germany.  Harry  Zohn 

Harvard  University 

^  Alice  Herdan.  Die  Farm  in  den  Griinen 
Bergen.  Hamburg.  Toth.  1949.  323  pages. 
12.80  dm. 

An  appealing  volume  of  memories,  filled  with 
gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  America, 
her  second  home,  showed  to  the  wife  of  Carl 
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Zuckmayer.  The  Zuckmayers  came  to  the 
United  States  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war,  and  faced  with  the  problem  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  living  they  decided  to  become  farmers. 
Vermont  and  the  farm  in  the  Green  Moun¬ 
tains  were  a  memorable  experience.  European 
nature-lovers  were  transformed  into  Ameri¬ 
can  nature-lovers.  The  author  records  fasci¬ 
natingly  and  amusingly  the  pair’s  “Einord- 
nung  und  friihes  Leid,”  their  joy  in  conquer¬ 
ing  life’s  difficulties.  Landscapes,  men  and 
women,  the  “kleinen  Dinge,”  are  caught  and 
held  in  these  warm  documents.  A  brave  wom¬ 
an’s  amor  fall  gives  a  bitter-sweet  charm  to 
the  ludicrous  details  of  farm  life,  to  the  ad¬ 
justments  of  two  exiled  intellectuals  to  its 
grotesqueries. 

F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yorf{,  N.  /. 

^  Wolf  Schenke.  China  irn  Sturm.  Ham¬ 
burg.  Nblke.  1949.  327  pages-(-8  plates. 
12  dm. 

The  author  states  the  philosophic  Substance  of 
his  book  in  the  first  sentence:  “Es  ist  immer 
wieder  dasselbe.” 

Having  spent  a  decade  in  the  Far  East,  the 
author  inclines  to  its  philosophy.  He  writes  of 
the  daily  life  in  war-time  Chungking,  of  the 
Forbidden  Land  of  China’s  Red-controlled 
hinterland,  of  the  terror  of  air-raids,  etc.,  but 
he  retains  his  oriental  theme  throughout. 

From  a  purely  historical  point  of  view,  since 
the  volume  is  concerned  with  the  violent  pe¬ 
riod  from  1928  to  Mao  Tze-tung,  perhaps  the 
book  is  already  out  of  date.  Yet  for  a  clearly 
defined  picture  of  the  physical  period  together 
with  its  underlying  Chinese  code  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  it  is  a  real  contribution. 

Percy  Buchanan 
University  of  OI{lahoma 

Theodor  Geiger.  Aufgaben  und  Stellung 
der  Intelllgenz  In  der  Gesellschaft.  Stutt¬ 
gart.  Enke.  1949.  viii-|-167  pages.  12.80 
dm. 

Geiger  makes  delicate  but  convincing  distinc¬ 
tions  between  the  learned,  the  cultured,  and 
“Intelligenz”  (the  intelligentsia?)  which  is 
not  coextensive  with  “the  intellectuals.’’  Cul¬ 
ture  is  a  vanishing  luxury:  like  religion,  it  has 
been  relegated  to  a  “Sunday  world.’’  Might 
and  Spirit  are  fundamentally  opposed.  The 
eighteenth  century  dreamed  of  an  Enlight¬ 
ened  Despot  guided  by  Intelligence  (the 
clentificos  under  Diaz,  the  Brain  Trusters  of 
early  New  Deal  days  were  in  that  tradition). 
But  this  remained  a  Utopia:  the  despot  (class 
or  person)  exacts  loyalty  to  himself,  not  to  the 


general  good.  The  servants  of  the  spirit  must 
reject  any  other  allegiance.  Neither  research 
nor  art  can  be  ancilla  oeconomiae  or  politicae. 
The  Intelligence  is  not  a  class,  nor  the  elite  of 
the  various  classes.  Bohemianism  embodies 
the  essential  rebellion  of  the  Intelligence 
against  the  Philistines;  but  it  contains  many 
lower  elements:  inadequacy,  exhibitionism, 
sheer  eccentricity.  The  conclusion  is  proud, 
bitter,  and  tonic.  The  Intelligence  has  no 
might,  and  cannot  use  might  to  its  own  pur¬ 
poses.  Yet  it  cannot  submit  or  abdicate.  It 
must  see  mankind  hurled  into  destruction, 
and  admit  its  own  impotence.  “Dies  ist  das 
schwerste  Stuck  der  intellektuellen 
A  s  k  e  s  e  .’’ 

For  twenty  years  I  gave  courses  {Literature 
and  Society,  Art  for  Art's  Sa/^e)  for  which  this 
book,  although  little  concerned  with  aesthetics, 
could  have  served  as  a  syllabus.  So  I  am  proud 
to  hail  in  Geiger  a  fellow-fighter  in  a  cause 
eternally  doomed,  yet  invincible. 

Albert  Guerard,  Sr. 

Brandeis  University 

^  Use  von  Schwidetzky.  Grundzuge  der 
V 6ll{erbiologie.  Stuttgart.  Enke.  1950.  xi 
-f-  312  pages.  19.60  dm. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  new  German  books 
of  anthropology  which,  by  the  nature  of  their 
subject  matter,  have  an  interest  for  others 
than  specialists.  For  was  it  not  a  perversion  of 
anthropology,  and  primarily  its  physical 
branch,  that  furnished  the  basis  for  the  ide¬ 
ology  of  the  Nazi  regime,  and  is  it  not  there¬ 
fore  this  field  in  particular  where  a  Kultur- 
\ampf  against  the  intellectual  remnants  of 
Nazism  is  most  sorely  needed? 

With  this  in  mind,  this  reviewer  admits  to 
a  strong  negative  bias  upon  reading  that  the 
first  manuscript  of  Dr.  von  Schwidetzky’s 
book  was  lost  “bei  der  Flucht  [from  Breslau] 
im  Januar  1945,’’  i.e.  had  been  composed  un¬ 
der  the  known  conditions  of  Hitlerite  “schol¬ 
arship.’’  In  all  fairness,  however,  the  author 
shows  no  signs  of  deliberate  Nazi  revivalism, 
although  she  quotes  a  few  suspicious  sources 
(such  as  K.  Haushofer)  in  connection  with 
some  of  her  crucial  arguments;  neither  does 
she,  however,  do  her  share  in  re-educating 
her  intellectual  public  away  from  the  sins  of 
the  Nazi  past  of  German  physical  anthropo¬ 
logy.  In  any  other  context,  her  biological  bias 
would  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  possible  dif¬ 
ferences  in  approach  in  scholarship,  but  in 
post-Nazi  Germany  it  can  too  easily  be  con¬ 
strued  as  a  new  apology  for  the  Rassen\unde 
of  Treblinka  and  Bergen- Belsen. 
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In  essence,  Dr.  von  Schwidetzky  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  three  major  problems:  migration, 
sifting,  and  selection,  to  which  are  devoted  the 
three  major  sections  of  her  book.  In  these,  she 
attempts  a  synthesis  of  biological  and  socio- 
historical  data  which,  though  presented  with 
care  and  moderation,  show  a  much  too  ready 
reliance  on  factors  such  as  population  pressure 
within  Lebensrdume,  inherent  biological 
drives  and  qualities,  and  natural  selection  in 
man  to  be  acceptable  to  critical  workers  in  the 
field  on  this  side  of  the  Adantic. 

As  a  purely  scholarly  work.  Dr.  von 
Schwidetzky’s  book  is  respectable  and  pre¬ 
sents  some  interesting  syntheses  of  well-known 
data,  but  by  other  criteria — which  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  historical  context  appear  to  be  much  more 
important — it  fails  miserably,  if  indeed  it  is 
not  objectionable.  Paul  L.  Garvin 

University  of  Objahoma 

Leopold  von  Wiese.  Gesellschajtliche 

Stdnde  und  Klassen.  Bern.  Francke.  1950. 

85  pages.  3.80  Sw.fr. 

Based,  rather  curiously,  on  a  study  in  legal 
philosophy  by  the  Slovak  statesman  Voijtech 
Tuka  (1941),  this  work  by  a  well-known 
sociologist  and  economist  sketches  the  ide¬ 
ological  development  of  the  ranks  and  classes 
of  society  in  their  relation  to  the  problems  of 
the  present.  The  author  regards  social  ranks 
and  classes  as  subdivisions  of  the  social  strata: 
“Die  Klasse  ist  eine  Art  innerhalb  der  Gattung 
Schicht.”  He  uses  the  figure  of  a  cone,  dimin¬ 
ishing  upward  to  a  point,  to  clarify  his  con¬ 
ception  of  a  “hierarchische  Klassenordnung,” 
which  he  thinks  should  replace  the  customary 
division  into  two  or  three. 

In  spite  of  his  numerous  qualifications  and 
postulates,  von  Wiese’s  work  is  dangerously 
near  to  doctrinairism,  dogma,  speculative  hy- 
postatization,  anthropomorphization  of  the 
power-concepts  of  the  past.  The  history  of  the 
social  strata  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Adam 
Muller’s  absolutist-totalitarian  Stdnde-Staat, 
Othmar  Spann’s  Christian  ditto,  and  last  but 
not  least  the  Third  Reich,  should  be  sufficient 
warning  against  hierarchical-patriarchal  sys¬ 
tems  which  even  admit  the  possibility  of  a  re¬ 
turn  to  feudalism.  Social  hierarchies,  viewed 
empirically,  lead  rather  to  tyranny  than  to  or¬ 
der.  National  Socialism  was  not  only  bar¬ 
barous  degeneration  and  abnormality;  it  was 
able  to  ally  itself  with  the  teachings  of  a 
sociology  which  had  already  reached  a  perilous 
crisis.  This  fascinatingly  written  study  pre¬ 
sents  a  questionable  thesis  but  offers  matter 
for  profitable  discussion.  F.  S.  Grosshut 
West  New  Yor\,  N.  /. 


^  Julius  Habermann.  Liebe  und  Hass.  Wien. 

Sexl.  1949.  299  pages.  $2  (u.  s.) 

One  of  those  half-scientific  books  that  make 
great  idealistic  promises  but  get  no  farther 
than  a  skeletonized  structure  of  abstract  de¬ 
ductions.  The  author  is  confident  that  his 
“knowledge”  should  be  able  to  safeguard  and 
to  reconcile  our  hateful  world.  How  is  this 
safeguarding  to  be  accomplished?  By  dis¬ 
criminating  between  the  masculine  and  the 
feminine  type  of  mind.  This  seems  to  be  a 
simple  proceeding,  indeed.  So  he  writes:  “At 
the  base  of  a  woman’s  soul  there  lives  a  Man. 
At  the  base  of  a  man’s  soul  there  lives  a  Wom¬ 
an.  When  these  two  beings  (the  Woman  in 
the  man,  and  the  Man  in  the  woman)  come 
together  .  .  .  the  greater  Love  will  be  born.” 
This  “Greater  Love,”  more  intelligent  than 
man’s  mere  intellect,  should  work  the  miracle 
of  redemption. 

Walter  MecKauer 

New  York^.  N.  Y. 

^  K.  Hass,  ed.  Jugend  unterm  Schic\sal. 

Hamburg.  Wegner.  1950.  245  pages.  6.50 

dm. 

Youth  under  a  common  Fate:  boys  and  girls, 
in  applying  for  final  examinations  at  secon¬ 
dary  schools,  submitted  short  “lives.”  Their 
common  experience  was  the  disintegration  of 
Germany  and  flight  from  the  invading  Rus¬ 
sians  and  Poles.  Facts  have  produced  a  quick 
re-education.  But  despite  heart-rending  events, 
these  young  men  and  women  have  all  taken 
themselves  in  hand  and  asserted  their  human 
value  in  regaining  hope  and  planning  for  the 
future.  They  all  speak  the  same  language, 
even  the  same  jargon.  The  oracularly  con¬ 
descending  and,  oh  so  beautiful,  introduction 
of  Albrecht  Goes  contrasts  painfully  with  the 
genuineness  of  the  “lives.”  I  am  struck  most 
strongly  with  the  biological  facts:  Whatever 
one’s  experience,  at  nineteen  one  speaks  and 
feels  and  hopes  as  a  person  of  nineteen. 

Western  writers  have  said  that  the  Easterner 
is  indifferent  to  hardship,  to  his  environment, 
but  is  always  concerned  with  his  inner  life 
and  his  Self.  Our  book  shows  that  this  is  no 
peculiarly  Oriental  mentality  or  cultural 
tradition.  Necessity  will  make  Orientals  of 
everyone  everywhere.  Man  will  give  up  en¬ 
vironments  that  he  has  built  for  himself  or 
that  he  was  thrown  into,  but  he  will  not  give 
up  himself.  To  interpret  this  biological  tenaci¬ 
ty  in  terms  of  political  systems  or  of  German 
culture  would  mean  to  misinterpret  nature 
and  to  misunderstand  man. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 
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Vt  Deutscher  Hochschulfiihrer  1950.  Bonn. 

Stollfuss.  175  pages.  3.50  dm. 

Issued  by  the  Verband  Deutscher  Studenten- 
schaften  and  based  on  official  data,  this  useful 
guide  renews  the  tradition  of  the  25  issues  of 
Deutscher  Hochschulfiihrer  published  be¬ 
tween  1920  and  1943.  Coverage  includes  all 
German  universities,  Technische  Hochschu- 
Icn,  Bergakademien,  etc.  The  teaching  staff 
listings  mention  full  professors  only  but  are 
exhaustive  in  regard  to  institutions,  perma¬ 
nent  seminaries,  and  extracurricular  facilities. 
There  is  comprehensive  information  regarding 
fees,  cost  of  living,  admission  requirements, 
fellowships  and  other  practical  questions.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  the  German  student  and 
alumni,  this  concisely  edited  handbook  has 
also  vital  statistics  and  revealing  information 
for  the  foreign  observer.  E.  E.  N. 

^  Herders  Volkjslexil{pn.  Freiburg  i.  Br. 

Herder.  1950.  1,032  pages-]- 175  tables-j- 

2,750  iIl.-}-6-color  map.  8,80  dm. 

The  Verlag  Herder  celebrated  its  150th  birth¬ 
day  by  the  production  of  a  one-volume  lexicon 
which  probably  gives  the  purchaser  more  en¬ 
cyclopedia  for  his  money  than  he  could  get 
anywhere  else  on  the  planet.  The  little  volume 
is  a  model  of  concision,  extent  and  accuracy 
of  information,  scholarly  simplicity,  and  at¬ 
tractiveness.  It  interests  itself  in  every  phase 
of  man’s  activity,  from  Hegel’s  phenomenol¬ 
ogy  to  the  manufacture  of  baking  powder,  and 
it  seems  almost  always  to  have  the  best  in¬ 
formation  available.  (Not  quite  always,  per¬ 
haps:  It  is  true  that  the  average  Oklahoman 
pronounces  the  name  of  his  state  with  five 
syllables,  but  the  accentuation  of  “New  Orle¬ 
ans’’  to  rhyme  with  “beans’’  is,  according  to 
the  nearly  infallible  Professor  W.  Cabell  Greet, 
“a  minstrel-show  pronunciation  [which] 
should  be  avoided.’’)  The  reviewer  hunted  al¬ 
most  in  vain  for  typographical  errors  or  care¬ 
less  slips — the  most  amusing  one  he  found,  in 
the  sfjelling  of  the  name  of  Lucila  Godoy  Al- 
cayaga  (Gabriela  Mistral),  is  quite  pardon¬ 
able. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  not  space  to 
offer  examples  of  the  shrewdness  with  which 
the  compilers  have  done  their  work.  One  of 
the  book’s  positively  brilliant  features  is  its 

M  If 

“It  is  a  style  which  consists  so  largely  of  allusion  and 
suggestion,  quotation  and  parody,  that  some  of  Thomas 
Mann’s  critics  have  asked  whether  his  work  carries 


characterization  of  great  writers.  Forced  to  ab¬ 
breviate  severely,  it  has  achieved  miracles  of 
expressive  laconism.  Wilhelm  Raabe  “gestal- 
tet  das  Gliick  des  schlichten  Menschen,  dessen 
Leid  im  Humor  iiberwunden  wird.”  William 
Faulkner  “zeigt  das  Hintergriindige.”  Wer¬ 
ner  Bergengruen  “gestaltet  in  histor.  Roman- 
werken  .  .  .  zeitlose  Menschenschicksale.” 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Kiirschners  Deutscher  Gelehrten-Kalen- 
der  1950.  Friedrich  Bertkau,  Gerhard 
Oestreich,  eds.  Berlin.  De  Gruyter.  7th 
ed.,  1950.  XV -{-1,267  2-col.  pages.  60  dm. 
Dr.  Gerhard  Liidtke,  founder  of  the  Gelehr- 
ten-Kalender,  brought  out  six  issues  of  the  au¬ 
thoritative  work,  the  last  one  in  1931,  and 
died  in  1944.  The  thirties  and  forties  were 
not  conducive  to  patient  and  scholarly  labors 
of  this  sort,  and  publication  of  the  biographi¬ 
cal  dictionary  was  not  resumed  till  last  year. 
Edited  now  by  the  former  head  of  the  Berlin 
Institut  fiir  Zeitungskunde,  Dr.  Bertkau,  and 
the  young  historian  Dr.  Gerhard  Oestreich, 
the  Kalender  is  a  brave  effort  to  continue  a 
highly  useful  activity.  Twenty  years  of  change 
and  disorder  had  completely  dated  the  sixth 
edition.  There  was  nothing  to  build  on;  this 
accumulation  of  reasonably  complete  and  ac¬ 
curate  data  about  more  than  10,000  scholars  is 
a  new  work. 

The  Gelehrten-Kalender  and  the  Uteratur- 
Kalender  (whose  1949  edition,  also  the  work 
of  Dr.  Bertkau,  was  reviewed  B.  A.  24:4,  p. 
400)  supplement  each  other  and  repeat  very 
few  names.  In  general,  if  a  man  is  a  Schrift- 
steller,  he  is,  in  Editor  Bertkau’s  eyes,  not  a 
Gelehrter,  and  vice  versa.  The  distinction 
sometimes  seems  a  little  arbitrary,  but  a  study 
of  the  Fachregister  in  the  newer  work  tells  you 
exactly  what  Wissenschaften  are  represented 
in  it.  The  reviewer  was  interested  in  the  list¬ 
ing  of  the  literary  critics  and  literary  historians 
under  Philologie;  the  term  Philologle  is  cur¬ 
rently  more  inclusive  than  its  English  cognate. 

German,  Austrian,  and  Swiss  scholars  are 
included,  as  are  German-born  Ausldnder.  The 
American  list  seems  fairly  extensive.  A  cursory 
examination  has  revealed  no  serious  errors 
except  in  the  spelling  of  a  few  non-German 
words.  R.  T.  H. 


K  M 

sufficient  substance  of  its  own  to  be  counted  among 
the  great  achievements  of  world  literature.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 


Books  in  Spanish 

(For  other  Boohs  in  Spanish,  see  “Head-Liners*') 


M  Alfonso  de  Alba.  La  provincia  oculta. 

Mexico.  Cultura.  1949. 130  pages.  $1  (u.s.) 
The  thesis  of  this  small  book  of  literary  notes 
is  that  the  real  Mexico  finds  expression  in  the 
works  of  her  writers  who  draw  upon  their 
native  provinces  for  material.  There  lies  the 
heart  of  the  country;  only  through  the  prov¬ 
inces  can  la  mexicanidad  be  made  palpable. 

Three  factors  considered  pre-eminent  in  the 
creation  of  Mexican  culture  are  the  Conquest, 
the  War  of  Independence,  the  Revolution.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  discussion  of  antecedents  comes  the 
Generation  of  ’98,  then  contemporary  writers. 
The  notes  on  individual  writers  are  brief  and 
contain  no  personal  data,  but  they  mention 
tides,  and  by  using  these  together  with  the 
appended  bibliography  one  could  study  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  province  in  Mexican  literature. 
In  no  sense  can  this  be  considered  a  reference 
book,  but  only  a  collection  of  notes. 

A  charming  preface  by  Alfonso  Reyes 
touches  upon  the  subject;  an  introduction  by 
Augustin  Yanez  is  a  warm,  personal  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  author;  the  latter’s  own  introduc¬ 
tion  defines  the  modest  limits  adhered  to,  and 
points  out  the  exclusion  of  folklore. 

B.  G.  D. 

^  Manuel  Granell.  Estetica  de  “Azorin." 
Madrid.  Biblioteca  Nueva.  1949. 237  pages.  * 
30  ptas. 

Although  not  impressive  as  a  sample  of 
present-day  Spanish  criticism,  and  vitiated  by 
derogatory  references  to  several  figures  of  the 
Generation  of  ’98  currendy  out  of  favor  with 
the  Franco  regime,  Granell’s  study,  despite 
its  prolixity,  is  not  altogether  without  merit. 
As  a  stylistic  analysis  of  Azorin  the  prose  art¬ 
ist  the  book  is  too  pretentious  for  its  relatively 
short  length  and  hence  leaves  an  impression 
of  superficiality.  But  it  is  valuable  as  a  con¬ 
temporary  estimate  of  Azorin  which  takes  into 
account  his  more  recent  writings.  Granell’s 
chief  original  contribution  to  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  Azorin  is  undoubtedly  his  division  of 
the  writer’s  work  into  three  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment:  an  initial  period  of  realism  followed  by 
one  of  expressionism  and  climaxed,  in  his  later 
years,  by  a  period  of  “magic  realism.’’ 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 


^  Augustin  Millares  Carlo.  Historia  de  la 
literatura  latina.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul¬ 
tura  Economica.  1950.  207  pages.  $0.75 
.(u.s.) 

This  short  history  of  Latin  literature  is  Num¬ 
ber  33  of  the  Breviarios  issued  by  the  Fondo. 
A  bibliography  is  issued  separately.  After  the 
introductory  chapter  dealing  with  the  general 
characteristics  of  the  Latin  language  and  lit¬ 
erature,  Chapters  II-VII  discuss  the  literature 
from  the  fragments  of  early  poetry  to  the  fall 
of  the  Western  Empire.  An  appendix  gives 
brief  notes  on  the  most  important  writers 
through  the  seventh  century.  There  is  a  brief 
bibliography  and  an  index.  The  style  is  clear. 
The  point  of  view  in  general  is  conventional. 
The  book  is  not  intended  for  specialists,  but 
should  be  useful  in  Spanish-speaking  classes. 

Mary  Johnston 
MacM array  College 

^  Eduardo  Barrios.  Los  homhres  del  horn- 
bre.  Santiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1950. 
317  pages,  ill. 

That  a  man  can  have  not  only  one,  but  five  or 
six  “other  selves’’;  that  his  marriage  can  go  on 
the  rocks  because  of  his  unfounded  suspicion 
of  his  dead  friend  and  the  disturbing  presence 
of  a  questionable  woman  friend  of  his  wife: 
these  are  themes  not  unknown  to  fiction, 
though  they  may  be  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  pre-empted  by  the  French.  But  the 
treatment  here  is  novel  in  that  the  man  is  a 
modern,  cultured  santiaguino,  the  different 
“selves’’  are  given  names  and  personalities, 
and  they  discuss  with  one  another  the  subtle¬ 
ties  of  autoanalysis.  The  wistful  figure  of  the 
child  who  is  “father  of  the  man’’  is  most  ap¬ 
pealing. 

The  treatment  is  delicate,  the  style  impec¬ 
cable.  But  most  readers  will  prefer  the  au¬ 
thor’s  Gran  sehor  y  rajadiablos,  a  vigorous 
chronicle  of  vida  tipica  on  a  Chilean  Jundo. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  newer  book  leaves  one 
as  world-weary  as  one  feels  on  a  hot  summer 
day  in  Santiago.  Helen  M.  Ranson 

Santiago,  Chile 

^  Marta  Brunet.  Raiz  del  sueno.  Santiago 
de  Chile.  Zig-Zag.  1949.  145  pages. 

Eight  short  stories  in  which  the  author  of 
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Montana  adentro  probes  the  world  between 
dream  and  reality  in  its  “alianza  de  elementos 
concretos,  materiales,  terrestres  y  elementos 
fluidos,  vagos,  impalpables,  hechos  de  su- 
gestion  y  de  misterio.”  The  principal  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  unhealthy,  shadowy  realm  are 
young  girls  and  women,  tortured  by  loneli¬ 
ness,  monotony,  cruelty,  unfulfilled  desires. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  choose  a  favorite 
among  these  beautifully  written  stories,  the 
last  one  is  especially  noteworthy.  It  creates  an 
unforgettable  picture  of  the  young  wife  whose 
sole  possession  is  an  old  phonograph  which 
she  can  play  only  when  her  husband  is  asleep. 

Mercer  Coo\ 
Howard  University 

M  Josefina  Cruz.  El  viento  sobre  el  rio. 

Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1950.  314  pages. 
$15  m-n. 

Josefina  Cruz  is  a  descendant  of  General  Cor- 
nelio  de  Saavedra,  the  much-enduring  Aris¬ 
tides  of  Argentina’s  struggle  for  independence 
from  Spain.  Her  relatives  have  been  promi¬ 
nent  throughout  the  nation’s  entire  history, 
and  this  novelized  biography  of  Buenos  Aires 
is  a  labor  of  love.  As  a  novel  it  is  carefully 
planned  and  not  without  interest.  The  first 
half  of  the  book  sketches  the  first  half  of  the 
century,  largely  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of 
an  old  Negro  slave  who  came  from  Angola 
in  his  mother’s  arms  on  a  slave-ship,  who 
spends  his  life  as  coachman  and  loyal  backer 
of  one  of  the  city’s  substantial  families,  and 
who  finally,  at  a  great  age,  catches  cold  and 
dies,  floating  in  an  ecstatic  dream  to  Heaven, 
where  he  is  met  by  his  dear  old  black  mother, 
propelled  by  her  own  wings  but  still  biting  on 
her  comforting  pipe.  This  half  of  the  book  is 
a  little  like  Wilhelm  Adolf  Becker’s  famous 
Roman  historical  novel  Callus  relieved  by  oc¬ 
casional  whimsicality,  but  a  bit  overburdened 
with  sentimentality. 

The  second  part  grows  tenser.  The  back¬ 
ground  character  is  another  slave  of  the  same 
family,  a  taciturn  Indian  woman  whose  loyalty 
to  her  white  masters  is  as  intense  as  the  old 
Negro’s  but  less  simple  and  charming.  The 
climax  of  the  story  arrives  when  the  Indian 
disposes  of  the  destroyer  of  her  young  mis¬ 
tress’s  marital  happiness  by  quietly  poisoning 
her  and  quietly  disappearing. 

The  two  most  ambitiously  treated  historical 
episodes,  the  disastrous  attack  on  Curupaity 
in  the  war  with  Paraguay,  and  the  devastating 
yellow  fever  epidemic  of  1871,  are  vividly 
handled,  but  they  could  have  been  much  more 
effective  if  the  author  had  emulated  the  sober 
concision  of  DeFoe’s  Journal  of  the  Plague 


Year  and  the  Paraguayan  War  trilogy  of  the 
novelist’s  gifted  fellow-townsman  Manuel 
Galvez.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  rumor 
that  the  fair  sex  is  inclined  to  use  three  words 
when  one  would  have  served  better. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  Luis  Durand.  Frontera.  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Nascimento.  1949.  526  pages. 

Already  one  of  Chile’s  most  prolific  novelists 
and  short  story  writers,  Durand  has  produced 
another  novel  turbulent  with  life  realistically 
portrayed.  Set  in  the  late  nineteenth  century 
during  the  pacification  of  the  southern  Chilean 
frontier,  and  drawn  with  bold  strokes  on  a 
broad  palette,  the  narrative  relates  the  epic 
struggle  of  the  somewhat  idealized  hero,  An- 
selmo  Mendoza,  to  civilize  and  develop  the 
virgin  region  despite  the  barbarism  of  outlaws 
and  Araucanian  Indians.  On  the  verge  of  suc¬ 
cess,  Anselmo  dies  in  an  ambuscade  just  as 
the  first  train,  obviously  symbolic,  penetrates 
the  frontier  on  the  newly-laid  tracks.  Stylisti¬ 
cally,  Durand  is  notable  for  his  natural  dia¬ 
logue,  free-flowing  action,  richly  colored  and 
plastic  descriptions,  and  his  ability  to  make 
a  multitude  of  minor  characters  come  alive. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

^  Romulo  Gallegos.  Cuentos  venezolanos. 

Mexico.  Espasa-Calpe.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  144 

pages. 

With  settings  in  Caracas  (7  stories),  in  neigh¬ 
boring  towns  (4),  in  coastal  villages  (2),  and 
in  the  mountains  (2),  these  fifteen  stories  pre¬ 
sent  a  variety  of  themes,  well-drawn  charac¬ 
ters,  and  local  color.  The  longest  and  the  best 
in  both  form  and  substance  are  the  first  and 
the  last  in  the  collection:  one  a  vigorous  ac¬ 
count  of  how  a  petty  lawyer  incites  a  widely 
known  outlaw  to  head  a  revolution,  including 
an  explanation  of  how  the  insurgent  came  to 
be  an  outlaw  and  why  he  became  a  great  favor¬ 
ite  in  the  cordilleras — a  powerful  picture  of 
nature  and  its  dangers  in  the  mountains;  the 
other  a  deeply  sympathetic  story  of  two  immi¬ 
grants,  a  Jew  and  an  Italian,  who  rise  through 
their  integrity  and  industry  to  positions  of 
wealth,  only  to  have  their  fortunes  squandered 
by  their  families.  The  Jew’s  lot  is  peculiarly 
pathetic  and  appealing. 

A  favorite  theme  of  Gallegos  is  the  rise  of 
penniless  persons  to  prosperity,  or  even  af¬ 
fluence,  and  their  subsequent  fall.  The  love 
interest  figures  in  most  of  the  stories.  Ex¬ 
pressed  or  implied  condemnation  of  customs 
or  character  is  not  unusual.  Psychological  mo¬ 
tivation  stands  out  in  several  stories,  and  in  all 
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of  them  the  situations  are  plausible  and  packed 
with  human  interest. 

Nina  Lee  Weisinger 
University  of  Texas 

^  Joaquin  Gutierrez.  Puerto  Limon.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile.  Nascimento.  1950.  381 
pages,  ill. 

In  its  universal  aspects — its  people  of  all  sorts 
and  conditions,  their  futile  attempts  to  escape 
to  a  “decent”  life  by  fair  means  or  foul — 
Puerto  Limon  could  be  any  port  in  the  world. 
Its  location  in  tropical  Costa  Rica  has  a  share 
in  determining  the  characters  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  owner,  his  scheming  wife,  his  adolescent 
daughter,  his  graceless  nephew  Silvano,  and 
the  workers,  Negro,  Indian,  and  mestizo. 
Glimpses  of  Silvano’s  childhood  explain  the 
fear  which  conditions  his  later  life,  and  the 
fascination  which  this  fear  has  for  him.  But 
even  the  Nicaraguan  agitator  strikes  at  times 
a  sympathetic  note.  Where  plantation  and 
jungle  meet,  the  moonlight  on  hundreds  of 
moving  banana  leaves  halfway  reveals  the 
machetes  of  peons  on  strike,  the  menace  of 
their  eyes.  TTius  completely  baffled  by  this 
phantom  of  the  unknown,  the  brutal  and  hard- 
headed  owner  has  recourse  to  prayer. 

Impressionistic  figures  of  this  kind  attest 
the  pre-eminence  of  Gutierrez  as  a  stylist.  His 
mastery  of  the  speech  of  the  people — not  al¬ 
ways  intended  for  lady  reviewers — and  his 
grasp  of  the  social  problems  of  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  make  this  novel  an  authentic  human 
document. 

Helen  A/.  Ranson 
Santiago,  Chile 

^  Guillermo  House  [pseud.  Agustin  Gui¬ 
llermo  Casa].  El  ultimo  perro.  Buenos 
Aires.  Emece.  3rd  ed.,  1949.  286  pages. 
An  outpost  on  a  lonely  Argentine  highway 
in  late  years  of  pioneering  and  final  struggles 
with  the  Indians  is  the  protagonist  of  this  his¬ 
torical  novel,  which  won  the  “Primer  premio 
nacional  de  literatura  para  el  trienio  1945- 
1947.”  A  plausible  plot  refrains  from  monopo¬ 
lizing  the  story,  but  acts  as  a  basis  for  a  dis¬ 
play  of  strong  realism  that  gives  history  pres¬ 
ent-day  reality.  Accuracy  in  psychological 
analysis,  details  of  landscape,  of  surroundings, 
habits,  clothing,  speech  (dialect  requiring  the 
appended  glossary)  typical  of  the  characters, 
attitudes,  give  life  and  depth  to  the  work.  The 
novel  ties  in  with  the  current  trend  of  interest 
in  primitive  or  basic  human  behavior  and 
psychological  reactions. 

Dorothy  Clotelle  Clarice 
University  of  California 


^  Enrique  Labrador  Ruiz.  La  sangre  ham- 
brienta.  La  Habana.  Con  el  Autor.  1950. 
232  pages.  $2  m-n. 

On  his  next  to  the  last  page  the  author  re¬ 
fers  to  the  “sangre  peculiar  de  nosotros,  los  del 
pueblo,  sangre  hambrienta  de  todas  las  cosas.” 
By  that  time  the  reader  has  a  complete  idea 
of  the  locality  for,  rather  than  a  carefully 
plotted  novel,  this  is  the  description  of  a  Cu¬ 
ban  village,  with  its  characters,  their  beliefs 
and  customs,  their  humor  and  their  tragedies, 
told  in  a  dialect  that  will  interest  the  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  compiling  a  Latin-American 
dictionary. 

Woodcuts  by  Carmelo  Gonzalez  add  to  the 
authentic  atmosphere  of  this  realistic  novel, 
told  in  poetic  style.  It  takes  a  high  place  in 
Cuban  literature. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Evaristo  Ribera  Chevremont.  El  niho  de 
arcilla.  San  Juan,  P.  R.  Biblioteca  de  Au- 
tores  Puertorriquenos.  1950.  145  pages. 
Here  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  current 
novel  in  Puerto  Rico.  To  some  readers,  this 
autobiographical  psychological  novel  of  the 
hero’s  childhood  should  prove  hauntingly  fas¬ 
cinating,  for  it  contains  beautiful  passages  of 
description — both  of  character  and  of  locale. 
The  author  also  shows  an  excellent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  children,  their  actions,  reactions  and 
development. 

Yet  one  may  wonder  if  occasionally  the 
author  has  not  overdone  the  use  of  his  tech¬ 
nique.  It  is  an  unusual  hero  who  remembers 
enough  about  the  day  of  his  birth  to  devote 
six  pages  to  its  description.  On  the  whole, 
however,  if  this  is  representative  of  present- 
day  Puerto  Rican  literature,  one  can  hope  that 
this  literature  will  become  better  known. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
University  of  Illinois 

^  Lilia  Rosa.  La  brecha  olvidada.  Mexico. 

Botas.  1949.  275  pages. 

A  clean  novel  on  the  always  fertile  theme  of 
love.  Two  hearts  are  brought  together  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  fall  fervently  in  love;  then 
circumstances  force  them  to  renounce  each 
other;  but  life  opens  new  paths  for  them  where 
they  find  their  true  destiny  and  happiness. 

Except  for  an  occasional  Anglicism  and 
syntactical  defect,  the  book  stands  out  for  its 
rich  imagery  and  vocabulary,  charming  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  popular  speech,  and  vivid  de¬ 
scriptions  of  rural  life.  One  of  the  turning- 
points  does  not  seem  well  prepared,  but  in 
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general  the  psychological  analysis  is  convinc¬ 
ing  and  the  characters  appear  well  delineated. 

Alfredo  Berumen 
Louisiana  State  University 

It  Carlos  Villamil  Castillo.  La  venganza  de 
los  perros  y  otros  cuentos.  Mexico.  1949. 
271  pages. 

This  volume  contains  twenty-nine  short  ar¬ 
ticles  and  short  stories  selected  from  the  au¬ 
thor’s  contributions  to  a  Sunday  newspaper. 
The  quality  is  as  uneven  as  the  treatment, 
which  includes  allegory,  interviews,  the  big 
build-up  leading  to  no  solution,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomary  trick  ending.  The  short  stories  are  fre¬ 
quently  scabrous  in  nature.  Common  charac¬ 
teristics  are  superficial  social  satire  and  witty 
cynicism.  The  author  has  a  penchant  for  oxy¬ 
mora,  epigrammatical  sentences  and  para¬ 
doxes.  Readers  will  find  the  ephemeral  amuse¬ 
ment  to  be  expected  of  a  Sunday  supplement. 

John  F.  Lynch 
University  of  Washington 

^  Antologia  de  la  nueva  poesia  colombiana. 

Bogota.  Espiral.  1949.  219  pages.  $3  m-n. 
Thirty-seven  poets  are  represented  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  from  Leon  de  Greiff  (b.  1895)  to 
Rogelio  Echavarria  (b.  1926),  to  give  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  the  lyrical  efforts  of  the 
present  generation.  A  biblio-biographical  ap¬ 
pendix  provides  helpful  information  and  some 
rudimentary  criticism  of  each  poet.  Either  an¬ 
other  people’s  contemporary  pwetry  of  a  van¬ 
guard  nature  should  be  Judged  only  by  those 
who  have  intimately  shared  all  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  experiences  and  the  ensuing 
struggle  for  poetic  expression  or  it  is  simply 
this  reviewer’s  obtuseness — at  any  rate,  he 
must  candidly  confess  that  he  failed  to  feel 
that  mysterious  “grip”  which  poetry  can  ex¬ 
ert,  even  if  imperfectly  understood  at  first. 
Soledad  and  muerte  are  the  keynote  of  the  col¬ 
lection,  noche  and  penumbra  its  prevailing 
mood.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  son¬ 
nets,  the  form  is  generally  diffuse  and  ram¬ 
bling,  the  imagery  often  surprising  but  sel¬ 
dom  compelling.  An  exception:  the  folksy 
poetry  of  the  Negro  writer  Jorge  Artal — 
rhythmical,  dramatic,  sensuous,  proud. 

Arnold  G.  Reichenberger 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Miguel  Arteche.  Una  nube  (1947-1948). 

Santiago.  Ardiente  Jinete.  1949.  54  pages. 
This  is  one  of  the  many  books  of  verse  that 
appear  each  year  in  Latin  America,  in  small 
editions  of  one  or  two  hundred.  Milton  Smith 


says  a  nation  of  amateurs  is  sure  to  produce 
a  high  professional  art.  It  may  also  produce 
a  nation  of  amateurs.  It  is  this  which  con¬ 
stitutes  the  most  dangerous  pitfall  for  the  fe¬ 
cundity  of  Latin  American  poets.  Arteche 
escapes  it.  At  times  he  resembles,  and  equals 
or  surpasses,  the  modernista  symbolist  Herrera 
y  Reissig.  He  is  a  conscientious  symbolist,  that 
is,  one  whose  symbols  are  meaningful  to  him. 
This  book  of  twenty-one  poems  is  rich  in 
phrases  of  complex  beauty.  Consuelo  Howatt 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

^  Fernando  de  los  Rios.  El  pensamiento  vivo 
de  Francisco  Giner  de  los  Rios.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1949.  271  pages.  |7  m-n. 

A  collection  of  excerpts  from  the  writings  of 
Francisco  Giner  and  a  prologue,  by  his  disciple 
and  relative,  the  scholar  and  public  servant 
Fernando  de  los  Rios.  The  prologue  gives  con¬ 
cise,  enthusiastic,  and  first-hand  information 
about  the  biography  of  Giner,  the  history  of 
the  Institucidn  Libre  de  Ensenanza  which  he 
founded,  and  the  meaning  of  this  institution 
for  Spanish  culture.  The  excerpts  are  careful¬ 
ly  selected  to  emphasize  the  philosophy  behind 
the  institution:  a  philosophy  which,  exalting 
the  dignity  of  human  individuality,  seeks  real¬ 
ization  in  a  school  which  combines  stress  on 
the  values  of  humanistic  education  with  a  vo¬ 
cational  or  specialized  training  for  productive 
work.  Manuel  Olguin 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 

^  Jose  Maria  de  la  Cruz  Moliner,  O.C.D. 
Sistemas  esteticos.  Burgos.  Monte  Car- 
melo.  1948.  157  pages. 

- Arte  y  vida.  Burgos.  Monte  Carmelo. 

1949.  151  pages  +16  plates. 

These  pleasant  little  volumes  form  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  projected  series  (all  by  Moliner) 
bearing  (from  Number  Two  on)  the  imprint 
of  Coleccion  Arte  y  Estetica.  The  first  contri¬ 
bution  is  a  concise  survey  of  aesthetics  from 
Aristotle  to  Ortega  forced  into  the  convenient¬ 
ly  paired  pigeonholes  of  objective-subjective, 
idealistic-realistic,  and  sociological-physiologi¬ 
cal.  The  aim  of  this  exercise  is  somewhat  elu¬ 
sive.  The  layman  cannot  follow  and  the  ex¬ 
pert  is  bored. 

Number  Two  is  a  medley  of  essays  on  seven¬ 
teen  topics  (all  somehow  dealing  with  cither 
life  or  art)  such  as  El  Greco,  Chopin  and 
Spain,  color  relativism,  and  Wagner  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  racism.  The  piece  on  Rubens  proves 
the  Carmelite  author  to  be  an  accomplished 
journalist  in  the  most  respectable  sense. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  Yorl(,  N.  Y. 
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®  Adolfo  Salazar.  La  musica  como  proceso 
historico  de  su  invencion.  Mexico.  Fondo 
de  Cultura  Economica.  1950.  300  pages. 
$9  m-n. 

Another  compilation  from  an  industrious  pen. 
This  time  Sr.  Salazar  gives  musical  history 
a  different  treatment,  discussing  the  inventive 
element  in  the  historical  process.  Though  con¬ 
taining  interesting  details,  the  book  is  not  very 
convincing,  and  its  construction,  which  the 
author  describes  as  piramidcd,  gives  an  inade¬ 
quate  picture  of  the  last  200  years. 

Throughout  the  book  there  are  some  shock¬ 
ing  mistakes  in  dates,  names,  and  historical 
fact.  For  example:  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach  is 
called  “Federico  Manuel  Bach.”  Johann  Chris¬ 
tian  Bach  is  referred  to  once  by  that  name  and 
later  as  “Juan  Christian  Bach.”  Salazar  short¬ 
ens  the  life-span  of  Hugo  Wolf  by  10  years  and 
that  of  Mahler  by  as  much  as  15,  thereby  deny¬ 
ing  Mahler  authorship  of  7  out  of  his  10  sym¬ 
phonies,  not  to  mention  the  Ued  von  der 
Erde.  He  does  not  take  sufficient  account  of 
the  important  contributions  to  the  invention 
of  music  made  by  modern  masters  like  Schbn- 
berg,  Bartok,  Milhaud  and  Varese.  (The  last 
two  are  not  even  mentioned).  In  another  in¬ 
stance  Johann  Stamitz,  founder  of  the  world- 
famous  Mannheim  orchestra,  is  referred  to  as 
“Juan  Carlos  Stamitz,”  which  makes  one  per¬ 
son  out  of  father  and  son. 

The  book  is  nicely  presented  and  contains 
numerous  musical  examples  and  illustrations. 
An  alphabetical  index,  which  would  have  en¬ 
hanced  the  utility  of  the  work,  is  unfortunately 
missing.  Edvard  Fendler 

New  York^.  N.  Y. 

^  Raul  H.  Castagnino.  Esquema  de  la  litera- 
tura  dramdtica  argentina  (1717-1949). 
Buenos  Aires.  Instituto  de  Historia  del 
Teatro  Americano.  1950.  125  pages. 

First  book  publication  of  the  two-year  old  In¬ 
stituto,  with  members  in  all  the  Pan-American 
nations,  is  this  fact-crammed  compendium  of 
Argentina’s  theatrical  history  beginning  with 
the  earliest  preserved  piece,  a  loa  by  Fuentes 
del  Arco  of  1717,  and  ending  with  the  “hits” 
of  1949.  It  is  invaluable  for  all  students  of  the 
New  World  theater. 

After  a  preliminary  chapter  briefly  criticiz¬ 
ing  available  histories  of  Argentine  drama,  the 
author  covers  in  seven  chapters  the  colonial 
theater,  the  periods  of  revolution,  anarchy, 
Rosas’  regime,  the  nationalization  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  the  flourishing  1884-1910  era,  and  the 
present  decadence. 

Necessarily  brief,  it  lists  the  significant 
works  of  practically  every  Argentine  drama¬ 


tist,  including  the  “binomials”  as  he  calls  col¬ 
laborators.  His  final  chapter  explains  the  pres¬ 
ent  lull  in  theatrical  successes,  giving  figures 
to  show  the  preponderance  of  movie  houses, 
especially  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Mexico, 
as  one  of  the  causes.  This  sort  of  book  cries 
for  an  alphabetized  index  instead  of  the  brief 
listing  at  the  front. 

Willis  Knapp  Jones 
Miami  University 

^  Antonia  Saez.  El  teatro  en  Puerto  Rico. 

San  Juan.  Universidad  de  Puerto  Rico. 

1950.  187  pages. 

This  study,  which  is  cuaderno  Number  Five 
of  the  Departamento  de  Estudios  Hispanicos 
of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  written 
as  a  master’s  thesis.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  American  universities  have  dropped  the 
thesis  requirement  for  the  master’s  degree,  it 
would  appear  that  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  maintaining  a  scholarly  tradition.  Once 
again,  that  University’s  Instituto  de  Cultura 
Hispanica  has  made  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  cultural  history  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  au¬ 
thor  does  not  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  Puerto  Rico  was 
a  poor  and  backward  country.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  rather  pathetic  in  the  stress  on  Cal- 
deronian  honor  in  the  plays  written  in  San 
Juan  during  this  period.  The  influence  of 
Echegaray  was  an  important  factor  in  this 
regard.  More  recently,  the  Puerto  Rican  the¬ 
ater  has  stressed  the  real  social  problems  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Ronald  Hilton 

Stanford  University 

^  Jorge  Calzada  Bolandi.  Orientacidn.  San 

Jose,  C.  R.  Con  el  Autor.  1950.  225  pages. 
A  little  book  of  aphorisms  on  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  morality,  put  down  by  its  author  as  they 
occurred  to  him — hence  without  a  plan  or  lit¬ 
erary  intention — to  help  “the  promotion  of 
the  cult  of  liberty  and  morality”  among  the 
youth  of  his  country.  Thus,  if  not  by  its  lit¬ 
erary  value  at  least  by  its  inspiration,  this  book 
belongs  in  a  class  with  Rodo’s  Ariel,  Hostos’ 
Moral  social,  Ingenieros’  El  hombre  mediocre, 
and  many  similar  attempts  in  Latin  America 
to  promote  freedom  and  morality  through  ver¬ 
bal  persuasion.  But  with  all  respect  for  such 
attempts,  one  might  wonder  about  their  effi¬ 
cacy  in  countries  where  the  true  promotion 
of  liberty  and  morality  seems  so  strictly  de- 
p>endent  up)on  the  improvement  of  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  of  the  greater  bulk 
of  their  populations. 

Manuel  Olguin 
University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
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It  Lcopoldo  Zea.  Dos  etapas  del  pensamiento 
en  Hispanoamerica.  Mexico.  Colegio  de 
Mexico.  1949.  396  pages. 

In  view  of  the  scarcity  of  works  in  the  field, 
the  value  of  Professor  Zea’s  excellent  survey 
of  nineteenth  century  Spanish-American 
thought  is  all  the  more  enhanced.  A  scholarly 
but  very  readable  interpretation,  the  book  at¬ 
tempts  to  synthesize  what  the  author  believes 
was  the  chief  desideratum  of  Hispanic  Ameri¬ 
can  intellectuals  after  political  independence 
was  achieved.  Briefly,  this  was  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  a  mental  and  spiritual  emancipation 
which  would  make  possible  the  development 
of  a  genuine  and  original  Spanish-American 
character. 

During  the  first,  or  romantic,  stage  in  the 
history  of  ideas  in  Spanish  America,  intellec¬ 
tual  leaders  thought  they  had  found  the  solu¬ 
tion  in  a  system  of  liberal  education  modeled 
on  that  of  the  United  States.  Later,  in  the 
second  and  final  stage,  the  outstanding  think¬ 
ers  were  drawn  to  a  positivistic  philosophy 
based  on  the  doctrines  of  either  Comte  or 
Spencer.  In  neither  case  does  Zea  think  they 
found  a  successful  formula.  They  were  fore¬ 
doomed  to  failure,  he  argues,  by  their  persist¬ 
ent  efforts  to  renounce  their  Spanish-Colonial 
heritage  completely  in  a  mistaken  declara¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  independence.  The  author 
concludes  that  only  through  a  process  of  He¬ 
gelian  assimilation  or  synthesis  can  a  true 
Spanish  American  character  be  achieved. 

Robert  G.  Mead,  Jr. 

University  of  Connecticut 

Joaquin  Cardoso,  S.  J.  El  comunismo  y  la 
conspiracion  contra  el  orden  cristiano. 
Mexico.  Buena  Prensa.  1950.  512  pages  -j- 
2  charts.  $20  m-n. 

Cardoso  dislikes  Communism  and  says  so  at 
length.  In  his  250,000  words  he  does  cite  some 
facts,  but  these  are  used  (and  arranged)  as 
corroborating  evidence  and  not  as  data  under¬ 
lying  the  thesis  that  Communism — the  gang¬ 
sters’  boss  in  the  conspiracy  against  Christian¬ 
ity — must  be  traced  back  beyond  Heine  and 
Marx  to  Weishaupt’s  semi-Masonic  Illuminati 
(1776).  The  slightly  incoherent  ancestry  of 
Communism  also  involves  Swendomborg,  Leu- 
scherin,  the  Tugenbund,  and  the  Deutsche 
Turnschaft  and  Burchenschaft  (all  sic!). 
If  we  were  not  told  that  Cardoso  is  a  Jesuit 
we  should  take  him  to  be  an  ex-Communist 
preaching  the  renegade’s  hate  with  Comin- 
form  methods. 

A.  Gode-von  Aesch 
New  York^,  N.  Y. 


^  Manuel  Gomez  Marin.  Diez  anos  de 
Mixico.  Mexico.  Jus.  1950.  xviii  -f"  ^01 
pages.  $12  m-n. 

Gomez  Marin  publishes  in  this  volume  twelve 
of  his  speeches  to  national  conventions  of  the 
Partido  de  Accidn  Nacional.  The  first  speech 
was  delivered  at  the  first  convention  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1939,  and  the  last  in  the  volume  is 
dated  almost  exactly  ten  years  later.  In  the 
meantime,  the  party  had  made  its  influence 
felt  somewhat  on  the  Mexican  scene  as  it  took 
part  in  more  and  more  municipal  elections 
and  succeeded  in  electing  a  handful  of  depu¬ 
ties  to  congress. 

It  is  always  much  easier  to  criticize  the 
policies  of  the  party  in  power  than  to  defend 
the  actions  of  a  responsible  government  against 
the  complaints  of  many  minority  groups  and 
malcontents.  In  spite  of  certain  reactionary 
tendencies,  however,  Gomez  Marin  heads  a 
healthy  movement  which  could,  in  the  future, 
do  much  to  force  electoral  reforms  and  prod 
the  PRI  into  action.  This  new  party  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  attack  the  lamentable  dishonesty  of 
public  officials  and  to  base  its  program,  as 
Francisco  Madero  did,  on  free  and  honest  elec¬ 
tions.  Yet  the  party  is  aware  of  the  need  for 
social  and  economic  reform.  Gomez  Marin 
writes  clearly,  soberly  and  rather  solidly  with 
a  minimum  of  oratorical  pyrotechnics,  and  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  most  of  his  accusa¬ 
tions  are  true.  Dare  we  hope  that  here,  at  last, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  strong  opposition 
party  so  long  needed  in  Mexico.? 

R.  H.  Armitage 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Jose  Luis  Busaniche.  San  Martin  vivo. 
Buenos  Aires.  Emece.  1950.  257  pages. 
$8  m-n. 

The  impartial  presentation  of  the  facts  in  the 
life  of  San  Martin  establishes  an  equilibrium 
between  the  partiality  of  Argentina’s  Barto- 
lome  Mitre  for  San  Martin,  and  Venezuela’s 
Blanco  Fombona  for  Bolivar.  The  author  ani¬ 
mates  his  biography  with  pertinent  texts  (auto¬ 
biography,  diaries  and  letters  of  foreign  ob¬ 
servers,  and  some  unpublished  material) 
which  he  unifies  via  brief  correlating  com¬ 
ments  into  a  narrative  that  moves  absorbing¬ 
ly  on  its  underpinning  of  primary  historical 
sources.  Teachers  and  students  of  Iberoame- 
rican  history  will  welcome  the  Agenda  de  lec- 
tores  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  The  series 
Sintesis  de  Cultura,  in  selecting  this  attractive 
volume  to  inaugurate  a  series  of  works  whose 
purpose  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  absurdo  di- 
vorcio  existing  between  textbooks  and  primary 
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reading  material,  has  made  an  excellent  choice. 

Boyd  G.  Carter 
University  of  Nebraska 

Arturo  Cordova  Landron.  Salvador  Brau. 
Su  vida,  su  obra,  su  epoca.  San  Juan.  Uni- 
versidad  de  Puerto  Rico.  1949.  152  pages. 
This  study  of  Puerto  Rico’s  best-known  19th 
century  playwright  and  journalist  is  cuaderno 
Number  Four  of  the  Departamento  de  Estu- 
dios  Hispinicos  of  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico.  It  is  published  as  the  prize-winning 
manuscript  in  a  competition  for  the  best  bi¬ 
ography  of  Salvador  Brau.  So  little  is  known 
in  the  United  States  about  the  literary  history 
of  Puerto  Rico  that  this  contribution  has  espe¬ 
cial  interest.  Brau  was  born  in  1842  and  did 
most  of  his  work  during  the  period  of  Spanish 
domination  (he  died  in  1912).  This  biography 
sets  the  writer  in  his  historical  background. 
Although  he  was  distressed  by  Puerto  Rico’s 
backwardness,  Brau  desired  only  autonomy 
for  the  island  within  the  Spanish  political  sys¬ 
tem,  and  remained  passive  during  the  events 
of  1898.  Ronald  Hilton 

Stanford  University 

^  Augusto  Martinez  Olmedilla.  fose  Eche- 
garay.  Madrid.  Saez.  1949.  287  pages.  25 
ptas. 

In  this  brief  biography,  Martinez  Olmedilla 
treats  Echegaray  “como  hombre  de  ciencia, 
como  hombre  de  Estado  y  como  hombre  de 
teatro”  and  devotes  a  lengthy  and  pedestrian 
section  to  fin  de  siecle  Madrid,  sketching  the 
surroundings  in  which  Echegaray  moved  and 
was  moved.  In  an  attempt  to  popularize  his 
subject,  the  author  has  written  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  fictionalized  biography.  This  process  is 
carried  to  such  a  degree  that  where  Echegaray, 
the  authentic  genius  and  man  of  affairs,  leaves 
off  and  Martinez  Olmedilla  begins  is  difficult 
to  decide.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  decision  is 
hardly  worth  the  effort.  fohn  B.  Bennett 

Marblehead,  Mass. 

^  Leopoldo  Benites  Vinueza.  Ecuador: 
drama  y  paradoja.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cul- 
tura  Economica.  1950. 282  pages.  $1 1  m-n. 
The  well-known  Ecuadorian  poet  and  scholar 
presents  in  this  volume  a  well  documented 
and  moving  account  of  the  dramatic  and  often 
tragic  political,  cultural,  and  social  history  of 
his  native  land,  from  the  conquista  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  His  lucid  and  impartial  discussion  of  the 
complex  problems  of  race,  caste,  and  religion 
is  relevant  mutatis  mutandis  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  identical  problems  in  all  Hispanic- 
American  nations,  and  the  brilliance  of  style 


makes  the  historical  and  actual  scene  equally 
alive.  Kurt  F.  Reinhardt 

Stanford  University 

^  James  R.  Browne,  ed.  Stories  of  the 
Spanish  Spea\ing  World.  Boston.  Ginn. 
1950.  x-f-261  pages,  ill.  $2.75. 

This  beautifully  edited  and  superbly  printed 
book  deserves  both  classroom  and  general 
reading.  The  editor  offers  material  “most  like¬ 
ly  to  appeal  to  North  American  students,’’ 
transcending  age  groups.  Among  the  some 
1,500  stories  examined,  the  editor  notes  three 
predominant  themes:  costumbrismo,  raw  na¬ 
ture,  violence  of  racial-social  conflicts.  Result: 
a  collection  of  interesting,  artistic  stories,  new 
to  textbooks.  North  American  students  can 
well  forego,  in  most  cases,  the  accustomed 
happy  ending. 

Sixteen  stories:  three  from  Mexico;  two  each 
from  Argentina,  Cuba,  Panama,  Peru,  Spain; 
one  each  from  Chile,  Philippines,  Uruguay. 
Teaching  material:  idiomatic  footnotes,  for 
each  story  ten  questions  and  two  discussion 
topics;  63  pages  vocabulary.  Not  for  elemen¬ 
tary  students.  F.  Dewey  Amner 

Kent  State  University 

^  Catdlogo  de  revistas  espanolas.  Madrid. 
Cultura  Hispanica.  1948.  216  pages. 
Ramon  Fernandez  Pousa.  Indice  de  publi- 
caciones  diarias  y  periodicas  espanolas. 
Madrid.  Hemeroteca  Nacional.  1949.  108 
pages. 

These  two  guides,  though  published  but  a 
year  apart,  both  fulfill  a  valuable  bibliographi¬ 
cal  function.  The  Catdlogo  discusses  about  four 
hundred  periodicals  arranged  according  to  the 
Dewey  classification  system.  Information  con¬ 
cerning  title,  general  nature,  frequency  of 
publication,  publisher,  editor,  board  of  editors 
(if  any),  sections,  physical  make-up  such  as 
number  of  pages,  size,  and  postal  address  of 
the  publication  are  presented  for  each  periodi¬ 
cal  listed.  On  the  whole,  only  scholarly  periodi¬ 
cals  have  been  treated. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Indice  is  little 
more  than  an  attempt  to  list  all  the  current 
newspapers  and  periodicals  received  at  the 
Hemeroteca  Nacional.  Title,  frequency  of 
publication,  publisher  and  address  are  given 
for  1,510  publications. 

These  two  volumes  should  be  of  special 
interest  to  the  librarian,  the  bibliographer  and 
to  any  individual  who  desires  to  locate  Span¬ 
ish  publications  concerning  his  specialties  and 
interests. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
University  of  Illinois 
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S  Jose  Simon  Diaz.  Bibliografia  de  la  litera- 
tura  hispdnica.  Vol.  I.  Joaquin  de  En- 
trambasaguas,  ed.  Madrid.  Consejo  Su¬ 
perior  de  Investigaciones  Cientificas.  xxiv 
-f-  672  pages. 

The  magnitude  of  the  present  enterprise  can¬ 
not  be  exaggerated,  yet  in  its  very  conception 
lies  its  greatest  disadvantage  to  the  user,  for 
this  bibliography  will  attempt  not  only  to  be 
a  comprehensive  one  in  regard  to  the  literature 
of  the  Spanish  language,  but  it  will  attempt 
to  serve  in  like  manner  for  Catalan,  Basque, 
the  regional  literatures  of  Spain  as  well  as  the 
literature  of  Spanish  America  and  of  the 
Philippines.  A  bibliography,  by  one  man,  on 
such  a  grandiose  scale  may  quite  well  collapse 
of  its  own  weight.  The  more  than  4,500  en¬ 
tries  may  be  divided  under  the  various  re¬ 
gional  categories  as  (1)  literary  histories,  (2) 
collections  of  texts,  (3)  anthologies,  (4)  folk¬ 
lore  collections,  (5)  general  and  special  mono¬ 
graphs,  (6)  comparative  literature. 

For  the  most  part,  extremely  complete 
bibliographical  data  are  given  for  each  entry. 
To  this  are  added  reviews  of  books  and  loca¬ 
tion  of  copies.  In  regard  to  book  reviews,  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  what  criteria  were  used 
in  their  selection,  for  certain  extremely  fun¬ 
damental  reviews  have  been  completely  passed 
over.  While  the  location  of  copies  may  be  of 
some  value  to  those  who  have  the  occasion 
to  use  the  libraries  of  Spain,  it  will  prove  of 
little  or  no  value  to  the  non-Spanish  scholar. 
For,  of  several  thousand  books  and  periodicals, 
fewer  than  twenty-five  are  located  in  Ameri¬ 
can  libraries. 

At  the  present,  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  bibliography  are  those  which  deal  with 
Spanish  regional  literature  and  with  that  of 
Spanish  America  as  well  as  the  section  de¬ 
voted  to  the  collections  of  texts.  The  fact 
that  there  exist  for  general  and  special  mono¬ 
graphs  and  for  comparative  literature  no  sub¬ 
divisions  by  genres  or  country  renders  these 
portions  of  the  work  less  usable  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  will  find  the  corresponding  sections  of 
the  Sen's  bibliography  more  valuable. 

This  bibliography  contains  an  index  of  au¬ 
thors  and  reviewers  as  well  as  an  extensive 
though  incomplete  list  of  errata. 

With  the  completion  of  this  set  in  six  or 
seven  more  volumes  and  that  of  Seris  in  a  cor¬ 
responding  number,  students  of  Spanish  lit¬ 
erature  with  access  to  both  sets  will  find  them¬ 
selves  in  an  enviable  position,  bibliographical- 
ly  speaking. 

Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 
University  of  Illinois 


^  Luis  Roche.  Sur-AmSrica  vista  por  un 
venezolano.  Buenos  Aires.  Ateneo.  2nd 
ed.,  1949.  231  pages. 

Americans  who  have  blushed  to  read  the 
superficial  travelogues  of  their  compatriots 
may  raise  their  heads,  for  the  Latin  American 
globe-trotter  is  cast  in  the  same  mould.  To 
judge  from  his  observations,  Ambassador 
Roche  rarely  ventured  outside  the  principal 
cities,  where  he  was  eternally  fascinated  by 
movies,  crowded  streets,  and  bull-fights.  In 
describing  Argentina,  for  example,  he  is  too 
diplomatic  even  to  mention  the  Peron  regime. 
At  one  point,  to  be  sure,  he  ventures  into  the 
Argentine  Chamber  of  Deputies — but  only  to 
describe  the  public  address  system  and  the  in¬ 
genious  method  of  automatically  registering 
each  deputy’s  presence  on  a  great  call-board 
through  an  electrical  contact  in  the  seat  of 
his  chair.  Most  readers  will  wish  that  Sr. 
Roche  had  paid  more  attention  to  the  other 
end  of  the  Argentine  political  anatomy. 

David  M.  Fletcher 
Knox  College 

^  Quintin  Perez,  S.  J.  Fr.  Hernando  de  San¬ 
tiago.  Madrid.  Consejo  Superior  de  In¬ 
vestigaciones  Cientificas.  1949.  206  pages. 
Padre  Perez’s  book  offers  a  study  of  Spanish 
pulpit  oratory  of  the  Golden  Age.  For  his 
subject  he  chose  Hernando  de  Santiago  and 
his  preaching.  A  Mercedarian  friar.  Padre 
Hernando  (1557-1639)  was  reputed  the  great¬ 
est  preacher  of  his  day.  He  was  the  envoy  of 
two  Philips  to  the  Popes,  rose  to  power  in  his 
Order,  was  debased  by  his  enemies  within  and 
without  the  Merced,  rose  again  to  eminence 
and  died  in  honor. 

To  many  readers  the  book  will  be  less  in¬ 
teresting  as  a  study  of  oratory  than  as  an  expo¬ 
sition  of  Fr.  Hernando’s  life  and  Order.  Espe¬ 
cially  to  students  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  he  is 
a  fascinating  figure.  Tirso  was  his  fellow  Mer¬ 
cedarian  and  surely  his  acquaintance  if  not 
his  personal  friend.  Fr.  Hernando’s  vicissi¬ 
tudes  within  his  Order  betray  the  intrigues, 
rivalries,  and  enmities  that  were  too  large  a 
part  of  it;  they  help  explain  the  atmosphere 
in  which  Tirso  lived,  worked  and  eventually 
found  his  own  personal  defeat.  Fr.  Hernan¬ 
do’s  oratory  with  its  elements  of  gerundianismo 
will.  Padre  Perez  agrees,  not  measure  up  per¬ 
fectly  to  modern  standards,  but  he  insists  that 
a  thorough  study  of  Spanish  pulpit  oratory 
of  the  Golden  Age  will  at  least  prove  it  su¬ 
perior  to  the  low  reputation  it  has  had  hereto¬ 
fore. 

Gerald  E.  Wade 
University  of  Tennessee 
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M  Enzo  V.  Marmorale.  La  questione  pe- 
troniana.  Bari.  Laterza.  1948.  332  pages. 
1,100  1. 

Since  Poggio  in  the  fifteenth  century  first  ex¬ 
pressed  his  opinion  that  Petronius  lived  short¬ 
ly  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  questions 
concerning  the  man  and  his  work,  the  Satyri- 
con,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  contro¬ 
versial  conjecture. 

Sig.  Marmorale  discusses  at  some  length  the 
tradition  of  the  Satyricon,  its  author,  time, 
place,  and  other  related  matters,  eventually 
comparing  Petronius  with  what  he  calls  “his 
predecessors” — the  better-known  Roman  sat¬ 
irists — Seneca,  Martial,  Juvenal,  et  al. 

Among  other  things,  Sig.  Marmorale  main¬ 
tains,  as  have  a  number  of  others,- that  the 
Satyricon  must  not  be  placed  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  which  would  possibly  identify  its 
author  with  the  Petronius  mentioned  by  Taci¬ 
tus,  as  is  now  commonly  believed,  but  rather 
must  be  dated  after  180  a.d.,  which  would 
place  it  in  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  an  opin¬ 
ion  also  ventured  by  Ignarra  in  the  eighteenth 
and  Valesius  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Sig.  Marmorale  is 
entirely  convincing.  We  ought  not  stretch 
what  little  evidence  is  availaWe  to  the  break¬ 
ing  point.  Sig.  Marmorale’s  final  statement, 
that  it  is  too  much  to  expect  one  who  cannot 
question  the  dead  to  put  an  end  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  appears  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
to  date. 

Hubert  A.  Wit  sc  her 
Madison,  Wis. 

^  Arturo  Alcaro.  Fuga  di  calendari.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1950.  195  pages.  500  1. 

This  novel  is  cast  in  the  form  of  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  a  man  of  sixty  who  is  burdened 
with  the  name  of  Calidoro.  He  had  reached 
his  respectable  age  by  going  to  his  office  every 
day  and  seeking  relaxation  in  occasional  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  in  his  leisure  time.  This  novel 
came  suddenly  into  being  when  he  announced 
to  his  wife,  Proserpina,  that  he  would  re¬ 
late  in  book-form  the  events  that  formed  the 
warp  and  woof  of  their  existence.  We  follow 
the  recounting  of  the  wedding  of  Calidoro  and 
Proserpina,  the  arrival  of  their  three  children, 
the  joys  and  sorrows  that  children  give  to  par¬ 
ents,  the  not-too-successful  career  of  Calidoro, 


his  solitude  when  his  family  and  his  grand¬ 
children  scatter  all  over  Italy  and  even  out 
of  the  country. 

Under  the  simplicity  of  the  plot  and  the 
candor  with  which  Arturo  Alcaro  develops  it, 
there  is  an  undertone  of  pathos  and  humor 
that  makes  for  very  pleasant  reading  and 
reconciles  the  reader  to  the  common  fate  of 
average  existence. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Antonio  Beltramelli.  Anna  Perenna.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Mondadori.  6th  ed.,  1950.  215  pages. 
500  1. 

A  collection  of  short  stories  first  published  in 
1904.  Its  author  died  in  1930.  Criticism  is 
sharply  divided  on  Beltramelli.  Some  critics 
are  inclined  to  extol  him  as  a  significant  writer. 
Others,  and  this  reviewer  is  one  of  them,  feel 
that  his  art  suffers  because  of  a  pronounced 
contrast  between  the  elementary  quality  of  his 
characters  (fishermen  and  shepherds  of  his 
native  and  beloved  Romagna)  and  the  over- 
ornate  style  in  which  these  characters  are  re¬ 
vealed  or  made  to  speak.  Anna  Perenna, 
though  a  collection  of  short  love  stories,  has 
a  unity  of  its  own  in  that  the  author  is  led 
by  his  beloved  to  notice  the  beauty  of  the 
country  and  people  of  Romagna.  Thus  Anna 
Perenna  represents  symbolically  Romagna  and 
life  as  Beltramelli  viewed  and  felt  it. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Alfredo  Bogardo.  Ancora  due  ore  d’ Italia. 

Milano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  93  pages.  200  1. 
With  an  intense  and  electrifying  style,  un¬ 
sparingly  presenting  the  grave  problems  of 
the  immediate  postwar  Italy,  Alfredo  Bogardo 
continues  to  uphold  the  high  standard  of  some 
recent  Italian  novels. 

This  novel  is  in  the  form  of  the  biography 
of  Giulio  Venturi,  who  has  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  war  period  as  a  prisoner  in  Aus¬ 
tralia.  He  now  returns  to  Italy  where  the 
black  market,  the  misery  of  the  ruined  crowd¬ 
ed  cities,  and  the  morally  sunken  women  fill 
him  with  such  disgust  and  aversion  that  he 
plans  to  emigrate  to  Australia.  But  at  the  end 
of  two  exciting  hours,  he  senses  the  spirit  of 
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rejuvenation  and  decides  to  remain  to  do  his 
part  in  the  reconstruction  of  his  country. 

Karl  Ludwig  Selig 

University  of  Texas 

Vi  Adriano  Grego.  I  giochi  e  la  came.  Fi¬ 
renze.  Vallecchi.  1950.  315  pages.  600  1. 
Adriano  Grego  now  lives  in  Brazil,  where  he 
sought  refuge  in  1941  because  of  the  racial 
laws  enacted  by  the  Fascist  government  in 
1936.  He  had  been  a  journalist  until  that  time 
and  had  written  two  novels. 

The  present  novel  continues  to  deal  with 
characters  who  live  like  automata,  out  of  tune 
with  themselves  and  with  life.  They  are  the 
product  of  modern  society  in  which  the  author 
finds  no  sign  of  thoughtfulness  or  honesty. 
Olavo  Candelas,  the  protagonist,  is  one  such 
character  who  earns  his  living  by  constructing 
strange  toys  and  gaining  access  to  homes  and 
environments  of  the  same  moral  level  as  his 
own.  The  novel  is  like  a  painting  executed  in 
one  color  only.  The  only  tone  of  the  novel  is 
unrelieved  sordidness.  Men  and  women  are 
not  moral  or  immoral.  They  are  like  the  tri¬ 
angles  and  circles  that  some  modern  painters 
use  in  expressing  them. 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Alberto  Guastini.  Insalata  russa.  Milano. 

Gastaldi.  1950.  77  pages.  250  1. 
Twenty-five  brief  and  humorous  pieces  that 
are  difficult  to  assign  to  any  of  the  categories 
into  which  tradition  has  divided  the  literary 
efforts  of  the  human  race.  One  lists  the  strange 
meaning  that  a  typographical  mistake  gives 
to  a  phrase.  Thus,  if  the  word  “arresto”  (ar¬ 
rest)  is  misspelled  as  “arrosto”  (roast),  it  is 
funny  to  read  “arrosto  per  truffa”  (roast  for 
swindling).  The  author  lists  several  such  com¬ 
binations,  some  amusing,  some  obscure,  and 
some  idiotic.  Another  chapter  relates  the  dis¬ 
appointment  of  six  nephews  who  waited  in 
vain  for  the  death  of  a  wealthy  uncle.  The 
uncle  sold  the  land  and  houses  that  made  his 
nephews  and  nieces  interested  in  him,  in¬ 
vested  the  money  in  securities,  then  called  the 
young  people  to  his  apartment,  where  a  fire 
was  burning,  and  destroyed  his  coveted  wealth. 
It  is  strange  to  see  this  book  published  in  a  col¬ 
lection  entitled  “Contemporary  Fiction.” 

Domenico  Vittorini 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

^  Alberto  Moravia.  L'amore  coniugale  e 
altri  racconti.  Milano.  Bompiani.  1949.  327 
pages.  700  1. 

This  is  a  brief  novel  (told  in  about  160  pages). 


in  which  the  well-known  Italian  author  offers 
the  story  of  a  man  who  tried  to  be  at  the  same 
time  an  excellent  husband  and  a  brilliant 
writer,  without  succeeding  in  either.  The  sub¬ 
ject  is  a  psychological  study  of  the  two  charac¬ 
ters  (husband  and  wife).  The  story  is  told  in 
the  first  person,  and  perhaps  for  this  reason 
the  observations  on  the  life  of  the  man  are 
penetrating.  It  is  the  figure  of  the  woman, 
however,  which  stands  out  as  a  real  achieve¬ 
ment  in  character  portrayal.  Seven  brief  tales 
of  postwar  life  complete  the  book. 

Luigi  Cognasso 
Ohio  State  University 

^  Gian  Gaspare  Napolitano.  La  mariposa. 

Firenze.  Vallecchi.  1950.  399  pages.  800  1. 
Three  short  stories  by  this  much  travelled 
author  are  vividly  atmospheric  in  their  de¬ 
scriptions  of  Mexico,  the  Congo,  and  New 
York  as  seen  by  an  Italian  intellectual.  In 
Mexico  he  figures  as  an  archeologist;  in  Africa 
as  a  doctor  studying  sleeping  sickness  even 
while  suffering  from  malaria;  in  New  York 
he  is  a  journalist  about  to  return  to  Italy  at 
the  beginning  of  World  War  III.  All  three 
stories  contain  a  great  deal  of  sex  and  liquor; 
nymphomaniac  women  pursue  the  hero  who 
momentarily  succumbs  to  their  attacks,  though 
he  despises  them  all,  and  especially  the  rich 
American  morphine  addict  who  melodramatic¬ 
ally  tries  to  revenge  herself  for  his  coldness 
by  injecting  her  drug  into  his  arm. 

His  pictures  of  Americans  are  highly  un¬ 
flattering  but  probably  express  a  pretty  gen¬ 
eral  European  reaction  to  our  wealth,  our  “ma¬ 
terialism,”  our  undisciplined  youth,  and  our 
resdess  search  for  peace  of  mind.  The  only 
decent  American  woman  in  the  book,  after  at¬ 
tempting  suicide,  finds  peace  in  the  Catholic 
church;  the  author  envies  her  but  cannot  share 
her  faith,  although  he  was  born  in  it.  The 
dark  shadow  of  the  war  blots  out  the  hope 
of  heaven.  Winifred  Smith 

Vassar  College 

^  Attilio  Pasa.  Nel  sole  delle  Dolomiti.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Gastaldi.  1950.  191  pages.  400  1. 
Here  we  witness  the  sojourn  of  a  group  of 
rather  decadent  and  disintegrated  aristocrats 
at  Cortina  d’Ampezzo.  The  characters  dis¬ 
course,  with  pretentious  rhetoric  and  many 
platitudes,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  Lucan  to  the  Rotary 
Club,  from  the  glory  of  the  Navagero  and 
Pisani  families  to  the  value  of  dialect  poetry, 
but  they  remain  entirely  two-dimensional  so 
that  we  never  learn  their  true  feelings  nor 
find  much  interest  in  them. 
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Even  more  disappointing  is  the  author’s 
failure  to  evoke  the  beauty  of  the  Cortina  set¬ 
ting,  having  chosen  to  describe  the  region 
painfully  a  la  Baedeker. 

Karl  Ludwig  Selig 
University  of  Texas 

^  Imelde  Della  Valle.  Riflessi.  Roma.  The 
Author.  1949.  62  pages. 

These  poems,  introduced  by  a  beautiful  and 
laudatory  preface  by  Carlo  Levi,  show  an  un¬ 
questionable  lyrical  talent,  a  skilful  versatility 
in  tone,  mood,  rhythm,  and  imagery.  They 
also  reveal  a  remarkable  evolution  from  the 
narcissistic,  cerebral  introspection  of  adoles¬ 
cence  to  a  warm  and  sensitive  womanhood, 
from  a  spiteful  disdain  of  poetic  restraint  to 
an  almost  orthodox  submission  to  the  classic 
code.  Emotions  and  thoughts  arc  translated 
into  images  whose  lucidity  and  concision  in¬ 
terfere  in  no  way  with  the  lyrical,  almost  ten¬ 
der  quality  of  most  of  the  poems.  The  orig¬ 
inality  of  the  imagery  is  often  enhanced  by 
subtle  borrowings  from  the  Oriental,  world  of 
which  the  young  author  is  a  competent  stu¬ 
dent. 

Although  we  know  that  she  was  courage¬ 
ously  active  in  the  Italian  Resistance,  few  or 
almost  none  of  the  poems  refer  to  actual  events, 
while  they  all  (with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  very  early  ones)  seem  to  be  inspired  by 
personal  experience  in  the  spheres  of  love,  hu¬ 
man  suffering,  and  pantheistic  emotions.  In 
their  ensemble  these  verses  convey  a  sense  of 
warm  detachment,  smiling  yet  weeping,  ac¬ 
cepting  yet  striving,  a  sort  of  loving,  active 
Buddhism  which  ultimately  blends  joy  and 
sorrow  in  the  everlasting  rhythm  of  nature. 

Renee  Lang 
Wells  College 

^  Arturo  Onofri.  Poesie.  Roma.  Tummi- 
nelli.  1949.  153  pages.  400  1. 

An  anthology  of  the  writings  of  Arturo  Ono¬ 
fri,  brought  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1928 
and  posthumously  edited  by  his  widow,  se¬ 
lected  and  regrouped  by  Arnaldo  Boccclli  and 
Gcrolamo  Comi. 

A  note  by  the  compilers  explains  the  mo¬ 
tives  that  inspired  the  publication  of  this  book. 
There  follows  Boccclli’s  illuminating  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  poems  and  we  learn  from  him 
that  some  of  the  writings  here  included  have 
previously  appeared,  as  far  back  as  1910  and 
1915,  in  literary  reviews. 

We  know  that  Onofri’s  first  books  in  lyrical 
prose  more  than  his  lyrical  poems  have  placed 
him  high  among  the  best  poets  of  his  time, 
but  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  the 


critics  recognized  him  as  such.  The  public 
is  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  works  of  his 
first  period  such  as  Canti  delV  Oasi,  Uriche, 
Arioso  and  others  are  his  best  books,  and  that 
the  poems  contained  in  Terrestrit^  del  sole 
(1927)  or  in  Vincere  il  drago  (1928)  consti¬ 
tute  an  abrupt  contradiction  or  derailment  of 
his  already  established  reputation  as  a  mystic 
or  cosmic  poet.  Fortunately,  it  is  generally 
accepted  that  the  later  work  is  really  the  most 
lively  and  plausible.  Whether  or  not  Onofri 
is  a  poet  or  a  naturalist,  a  philosopher  or  a 
theosophist,  or  only  a  theosophist,  is  still  a 
question. 

Umberto  Uberatore 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

^  Enrico  M.  Fusco.  La  lirica.  2  vols.  Milano. 

Vallardi.  1950.  483,  591  pages. 

A  consideration  of  lyric  poetry  within  the 
framework  of  a  history  of  literary  genres 
poses  the  problem,  most  acutely  felt  in  con¬ 
temporary  criticism,  of  the  precarious  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  history  and  aesthetics.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Fusco  points  out  Ste.  Beuve  and  De 
Sanctis  as  his  predecessors.  In  fact,  their  lit¬ 
erary  histories  were  series  of  essays  integrat¬ 
ing  the  writer’s  personality  and  biography 
with  his  work,  yet  avoiding  a  purely  psycho¬ 
logical  approach  by  keeping  in  mind  certain 
abstract  concepts  which  determine  the  aes¬ 
thetic  evaluation  of  the  work. 

The  idealistic-positivistic  orientation  of  the 
present  volume  is  bound  to  make  it  unpopu¬ 
lar  with  the  exponents  of  the  “new”  criticism. 
But  distinctions  and  definitions  are  necessary 
in  a  history  whose  aim  is  to  trace  motifs  and 
influences.  No  concessions  are  made  to  philo¬ 
sophical  acrobatics  or  hermetic  obscurities. 
This  is  a  welcome  relief  from  the  nebulous 
style  which  has  of  late  gained  such  popularity, 
while  Professor  Fusco’s  sensitive  awareness  to 
“pure”  poetry  shows  that  he  is  up  to  date  re¬ 
garding  the  latest  treatises  on  art  and  criticism. 
Especially  valuable  are  the  critical  bibliogra¬ 
phies  which  follow  each  chapter,  examining 
contradictory  currents  of  criticism  and  giving 
the  etat  present  of  these  studies. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Vassar  College 

^  Ugo  Sesini.  Poesia  e  musica  nella  latinith 
cristiana  dal  III  al  X  secolo.  Giuseppe 
Vecchi,  ed.  Torino.  Societa  Editrice  Inter- 
nazionale.  1949.  xvi  275  pages  ^ 
plates.  1,200  1. 

To  Ugo  Sesini  (1899-1945)  must  be  assigned 
the  credit  of  having  demonstrated  the  unten- 
ability  of  the  theories  of  Beck  and  Aubry  anent 
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the  melodical  and  rhythmical  nature  of  the 
music  to  which  Troubadour  songs  are  set,  and 
of  having  laid  the  foundations,  and  drawn  up 
the  program,  of  all  serious,  trustworthy  study 
of  the  early  Romance  poetico-musical  texts. 
Like  a  Phoenix  from  its  ashes,  the  music  of 
the  Troubadours  was  resurrected  by  the  wiz- 
ardly  hands  of  Ugo  Scsini.  He  was  one  of  the 
greatest  connoisseurs  of  the  metrics  and  rhyth¬ 
mics  of  the  Dark  Ages;  he  was  thoroughly 
steeped  in  medieval  paleography,  a  master  of 
the  history  of  the  Gregorian  chant  (of  which 
he  had  drunk  at  the  “fountains”  of  Solesmes). 
To  these  skills  he  joined  the  deepest  knowl¬ 
edge  of  patristics,  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  the 
philology  of  Middle  Latin,  and  medieval  Ro¬ 
mance  literatures  and  cultures.  This  enviable 
equipment  was  grafted  upon  a  mind  of  the 
sharpest  logical  turn,  and  upon  an  unerring 
musical  taste. 

This  volume,  ably  edited,  gathers  together 
the  substance  of  a  course  of  lectures  which 
Scsini  delivered  at  the  University  of  Bologna 
in  1942-43.  Scsini’s  controlling  thought  is  the 
inseparability  of  poetry  from  music  during  the 
eight  centuries  of  medieval  development, 
which  he  takes  up  for  discussion.  Scsini  brings 
irrefutable  proofs  that  the  genesis  of  the  Ro¬ 
mance  lyric  is  inconceivable  if  one  fails  to  take 
into  account  its  liturgic-ccclcsiastical  back¬ 
grounds  and  the  ritual  forms  which  nurture 
it  and  out  of  which  it  naturally  grows  by  a 
process  of  gradual  “exfoliation.”  We  arc  eager¬ 
ly  looking  forward  to  the  promised  appear¬ 
ance  of  Scsini’s  II  Canzonicre  Musicale  trc~ 
centesco  del  Codice  Vaticano  Rossiano  215, 
which  the  author  did  not  live  to  sec  in  print. 
We  wish  Professor  Calcaterra,  director  of 
Nuova  Biblioteca  Italiana  of  which  this  is  Vol. 
VI,  would  combler  nos  voeux  by  collecting 
under  a  single  cover  the  scattered  musicologi- 
cal  essays  of  Sesini.  Such  an  edition  would 
round  out  the  full  intellectual  stature  of  this 
scholar,  one  of  the  most  original  that  modern 
Italy  has  produced. 

FMo  Gianturco 
Washington,  D.  C. 

*  Guido  Aristarco,  cd.  L’arte  del  film.  Mi¬ 
lano.  Bompiani.  1950.  xxxi-|-270  pages 
-f-  34  plates.  2,200  1. 

Within  the  two  major  subdivisions  Problemi 
estetici  and  I  mezzi  espressivi  Guido  Aristarco 
has  assembled  twenty-one  critical  and  technical 
articles  on  the  art  of  the  moving  picture  and 
the  inherent  problems  of  the  medium.  (It  is 
interesting  to  speculate  on  the  absence  of  any 
American  critic  from  the  group  presented 
here.)  A  thoughtful,  lengthy  preface  by  the 


editor  establishes  the  cinema  as  a  true  art  form 
in  the  frame  of  contemporary  culture. 

Although  specialized  in  content,  L’arte  del 
film  nonetheless  has  an  appeal  to  the  general 
reader  which  is  heightened  by  fifty-six  pages 
of  stills  from  various  important  movies.  The 
book  is  reinforced  by  a  nine-page  bibliography. 

John  B.  Bennett 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

^  Cinema  italiano  oggi.  Alessandro  Blasetti, 
Gian  Luigi  Rondi,  eds.  Roma.  Bestetti. 
1950.  213  pages. 

This  book  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those — 
laymen  and  critics — who  have  heaped  enthusi¬ 
astic  praise  on  the  motion  pictures  produced 
in  postwar  Italy.  The  result  of  a  combined 
effort  on  the  part  of  two  of  the  leading  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  day — Blasetti  and  Cesare  Zavattini, 
who  supplied  the  preface — it  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  presentation  of  the  new  tendencies  in  the 
Italian  film,  defining  the  concept  of  neo-Real- 
ism,  tracing  its  origins  in  pre-war  productions, 
and  pointing  out  its  various  applications  in 
such  films  as  Sciuscia,  Open  City,  Bicycle 
Thief,  Bitter  Rice,  Germany  Year  Zero,  Mafia, 
The  Miracle,  The  Walls  of  Malapaga,  Strom- 
boli,  to  mention  only  those  which  have  also 
been  shown  in  the  United  States. 

Illustrated  profusely,  the  book  contains 
chapters  on  the  Italian  motion  picture  yester¬ 
day  and  today,  on  actors,  professional  and  un¬ 
professional,  on  documentaries  and  shorts  (in 
which  field,  too,  Italy  has  contributed  note¬ 
worthy  examples),  on  foreign  film  production 
in  Italy,  and  contains  in  its  appendix  a  list  of 
all  the  films  made  in  Italy  between  1945  and 
1950.  The  latter  year  is  taken  as  the  closing 
date,  not  only  for  practical  reasons,  but  be¬ 
cause  it  marks  the  end  of  a  very  definite  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  motion  picture,  an  epoch 
which  can  in  many  respects  be  compared  to 
the  Golden  Age  of  the  Russian  movie  under 
Pudovkin  and  Eisenstein. 

Cinema  italiano  oggi,  published  also  in  a 
French  edition,  will  take  its  place  beside  the 
classics  of  motion  picture  literature. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Vassar  College 

^  Luigi  Pareyson.  Studi  sull’esistenzialismo. 
Firenze.  Sansoni.  2nd  ed.,  1950. 412  pages. 
1,200  1. 

Now  considerably  revised  and  enlarged,  this 
collection  of  twenty-two  essays  first  appeared 
in  1943.  Arranged  here  under  the  headings 
Panorama  dell’esistenzialismo,  L’esistenzia- 
lismo  tedesco,  and  Esistenzialismo  e  spiritua- 
lismo,  the  essays  are  largely  reprinted  from 
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the  journals  of  various  Continental  learned 
societies. 

In  spite  of  a  sneaking  suspicion  that  the  re¬ 
vision  was  carried  out  solely  to  take  profitable 
advantage  of  current  interest  in  Existentialism, 
we  think  these  essays  nonetheless  present  clear¬ 
ly  and  with  a  minimum  of  technical  jargon 
a  cross-section  of  Existentialist  background 
and  thought,  particularly  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many.  Students  should  find  the  ten-page  bibli¬ 
ography  helpful. 

John  B.  Bennett 
Marblehead,  Mass. 

^  Platone.  Fedro.  Gallo  Galli,  tr.  Bari.  La- 
terza.  1949.  197  pages. 

This  early  dialogue  of  Plato’s  anticipates  many 
of  the  brilliant  and  sublime  ideas  which  be 
elaborated  in  later  works.  The  main  theme, 
however,  is  one  of  philosophy  versus  rhetoric, 
the  palm,  of  course,  going  to  philosophy  or 
love  of  wisdom,  the  highest  achievement  pos¬ 
sible  to  man,  since  wisdom  is  a  prerogative  of 
God.  Plato’s  criticism  of  rhetoric,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  the  cornerstone  of  Greek  and 
Roman  education  including  that  of  our  great 
philosopher,  docs  not  prevent  him  from  mak¬ 
ing  a  masterful,  though  mocking,  display  of 
it  in  the  grandiloquent,  subtle  and  suggestive 
speeches  of  both  Lysias  and  Socrates  on  the 
problem  of  love.  It  would  seem  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible  to  render  these  divergent  manners  of 
speech-making  into  any  modern  tongue;  but 
Gallo  Galli  has  done  it  beautifully,  without 
being  slavish.  His  12-page  introduction,  his 
numerous  footnotes  and  bibliography  are  un¬ 
questionably  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 

Joseph  Cinquino 
Wells  High  School,  Chicago,  III. 

^  Francesco  Compagna.  La  lotta  politica 
italiana  nel  secondo  dopoguerra  e  il  mez- 
zogiorno.  Bari.  Laterza.  1950.  332  pages. 
1,100  1. 

The  author,  a  young  Republican  from  Naples, 
has  written  one  of  the  most  stimulating  vol¬ 
umes  of  Italy’s  traditionally  large  annual  crop 
of  political  literature.  While  one  may  have  cer¬ 
tain  reservations  regarding  Compagna’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  potential  effect  of  an  Italian 
“Third  Force,’’  both  his  survey  of  the  Italian 
political  scene  during  the  postwar  period  and 
his  dissection  of  the  Southern  problem  merit 
the  highest  praise.  The  attempt  to  use  the 
Southern  question  as  a  mirror  reflecting  pres¬ 
ent  and  future  problems  of  Italian  political 
life  has  been  highly  successful.  It  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  see  a  progressive  author  avoid  the  pit- 
fall  of  Marxist  terminology,  so  tempting  in  a 


country  with  the  enormous  social  contrasts 
of  present-day  Italy. 

Any  student  of  European  affairs  looking  for 
a  competent  analysis  of  Italian  political  trends 
since  1945  ought  to  consult  Compagna’s  book. 
It  explains  the  failure  of  anti-Fascism,  the  ero¬ 
sion  of  the  Action  Party,  the  paralysis  of  the 
Liberals,  the  endless  troubles  besetting  the 
Socialist  ranks,  and  finally  the  reasons  why  it 
is  in  Southern  Italy  that  the  battle  for  a  true 
Italian  democracy  will  be  decided.  It  is  regret¬ 
table  that  Compagna’s  preoccupation  with  the 
problems  of  the  smaller  democratic  parties  has 
kept  him  from  giving  sufficient  attention  to 
Christian  Democracy  and  Communism,  chief 
representatives  of  what  he  calls  the  “maxi- 
malistic’’  trend  in  Italian  politics. 

Edgar  R.  Rosen 
University  oj  Kansas  City 

^  Max  Leopold  Wagner.  Lingua  e  dialetti 
dell’ America  spagnola.  Firenze.  “Le  Lin- 
gue  Estere.’’  1949.  190  pages.  700  1. 

The  prolific  p)en  of  this  author  now  gives 
us  a  synthesis  of  the  Spanish  language  as 
spoken  in  Hispanic  America.  Previously  wc 
had  had  only  one  chapter  allotted  to  this  topic 
by  Entwistle  and  by  Lapesa.  There  are  also 
specialized  works  on  individual  areas  but  no 
one  had  tried  to  form  an  over  all  picture  of 
the  language. 

A  work  of  this  nature  cannot  be  without 
errors,  though  there  are  not  many  in  this  one. 
For  example,  on  page  55  the  author  says  that 
the  word  enaguas  is  heard  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  en-:  “Anche  in  America  si  usano  oggi  la 
forme  con  o  senza  en-,  al  singolare  o  al  pluralc.” 
This,  I  believe,  is  not  correct.  Then  when  he 
speaks  of  the  so-called  voseo  on  page  95,  he 
definitely  states  that  it  is  not  found  in  Mexi¬ 
co,  “.  .  .  ma  non  nel  Messico.  .  .  .’’  The  work 
El  hablar  popular  y  campesina  de  Tabasco  by 
Gutierrez-Eskildsen  proves  it  is  found  in  Ta¬ 
basco.  On  page  101  Wagner  tells  us  that  the 
Negroes  who  knew  more  or  less  a  Negro- 
Portuguese  mixture  as  spoken  in  West  Africa, 
could  not  separate  the  parts  of  speech  and 
thus  said,  do  samigo:  “dos  amigos,’’  and  lo 
saguacate:  “los  aguacates.’’  This  I  believe  need 
not  be  treated  as  an  irregularity  because  it 
is  the  normal  tendency  of  all  classes  (except  in 
pedantic  speech).  The  normal  syllabication  of 
a  phonetic  transcription  would  give  us  do-sa- 
mi-go(s)  and  lo-sa-gua-ca-te  (s)  respectively. 

This  work  is  to  be  recommended  as  the 
point  of  departure  for  anyone  interested  in 
the  study  of  the  Spanish  language  of  His- 
panic-America.  Daniel  N.  Cardenas 

University  oJ  Ol^lahoma 
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X  Margucritr  Caetani,  cd.  The  New  Italian 
Writers.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1950.  477  pages.  $3.50. 

If  the  period  of  insecurity  following  the  de¬ 
struction  of  a  country’s  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  systems  is  reflected  in  themes  of  violence 
and  escape  in  that  country’s  literature,  then 
this  collection  of  stories  and  poems  is  typical 
of  such  a  period.  The  sudden  destruction  of 
the  Fascist  protector  left  the  Italian  people  in 
much  the  same  emotional  state  as  that  of  the 
post-Renaissance  English  who  also  lived  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  civil  disturbances. 

TTie  writers  represented  here,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one,  have  lived  through  two  major 
wars,  may  yet  live  through  another.  They 
pose  problems  but  seem  to  avoid  offering  solu¬ 
tions.  Tommaso  Landolfi’s  Cancroregina 
shows  a  man  escaping  the  troubles  of  this 
world  by  going  to  the  moon;  Giuseppe  Dessi 
solves  an  Enoch  Arden  case  by  having  the 
heroine  of  Angel  Island  commit  suicide.  In 
The  Matriarch,  Joyce  Lussu  writes  of  a  fe¬ 
male  tyrant  who  drives  her  daughter  to  sui¬ 
cide  rather  than  allow  her  to  marry,  and  in 
The  Bambina  she  tells  of  a  mother  who  has 
lost  three  babies  by  starvation. 

All  the  selections  in  this  anthology  were 
taken  from  the  pages  of  the  Roman  review 
Botteghe  Oscure  and  could  be  only  a  mirror 
of  the  literary  pretensions  of  the  review’s  edi¬ 
tors.  An  anthology  of  writings  from  several 
sources  might  be  of  more  literary  and  socio¬ 
logical  value. 

R.  V.  Williams 
Menlo  Parl(,  Calif. 

^  Sister  Mary  Ursula  Clark.  The  Cult  of 
Enthusiasm  in  French  Romanticism. 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  Catholic  Univer¬ 
sity  of  America  Press.  1950.  xviii-1-210 
pages. 

This  thorough  treatment  of  the  topic  indicated 
in  the  title  is  permeated  by  a  genuine  Catholic 
ideology.  Starting  with  Mme  de  Stael’s  defi¬ 
nition,  the  author  gives  the  etymology  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  word  “enthusiasm.”  Then  she  dis¬ 
cusses  the  moral  and  religious  attitudes  of  the 
Romantic  Movement  and  the  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  currents  of  enthusiasm.  After  having 
analyzed  enthusiasm  in  the  works  of  Mme  de 
Stael  and  in  the  poems  and  novels  of  several 


of  the  most  important  French  Romanticists, 
the  author  comes  to  the  following  conclusions: 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Romantics  can  not  be 
identified  with  mysticism.  It  is  pagan  in  its 
origin,  un-Christian,  and  exotic  in  French  lit¬ 
erature.  ■ 

This  dissertation  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  understanding  of  French  Romanticism. 

Hans  C.  Ladewig 
Alderson-Broaddus  College 

^  Richard  Curie.  Characters  of  DostoevsI^y. 
Studies  from  Four  Novels.  London.  Heine- 
mann.  1950.  224  pages.  12/6. 

An  elementary  discussion  of  the  characters  in 
Dostoevsky’s  novels  from  Crime  and  Punish¬ 
ment  to  The  Brothers  Karamasov,  with  the  un¬ 
explained  omission  of  A  Raw  Youth,  a  book 
that  in  the  critical  opinion  of  recent  years  has 
at  last  taken  the  place  it  deserves  among  the 
Russian’s  major  works.  The  observations  do 
not  go  beyond  those  that  any  intelligent  read¬ 
er  could  make,  and  are  often  trite;  no  attempt 
is  made  to  affiliate  the  books  discussed  with 
other  books  or  to  set  their  ideological  content 
into  a  historical  perspective.  The  author  limits 
himself  mechanically  to  six  characters  in  each 
of  the  novels,  regardless  of  whether  such  a 
number  is  appropriate  for  the  book  or  not. 
His  choice  is  sometimes  debatable;  thus  he 
deems  the  older  Karamasov  unworthy  of  at¬ 
tention,  but  devotes  a  section  to  Kolya. 

His  excessive  preoccupation  with  character 
description  and  plot  analysis  makes  him  in¬ 
sensitive  to  the  total  configuration  of  the  books; 
he  can  see,  for  instance,  only  mechanical  rea¬ 
sons  for  Dostoevsky’s  including  Kirilov  in 
The  Possessed!  In  the  few  cases  in  which  the 
author  tries  to  go  beyond  mere  paraphrase  of 
content,  his  judgment  is  inept:  he  objects,  on 
grounds  of  aesthetic  coherence,  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor  episode  in  The 
Brothers  Karamasov,  thus  demonstrating  that 
he  missed  the  essence  of  the  book.  Apparendy 
he  is  only  slightly  familiar  with  the  literature 
on  Dostoevsky,  since  there  are  only  occasional 
allusions  to  it,  without  specific  references.  This 
is  the  book  of  an  enthusiastic  amateur  who 
has  not  got  very  far. 

Lien  hard  Bergel 
Queens  College 
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^  Harold  C.  Goddard.  The  Meaning  of 
Shakespeare.  Chicago.  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Press.  1951.  691  pages.  |6. 

Professor  Goddard  has  given  us  an  authorita¬ 
tive  critical  analysis  of  Shakespeare  that  is 
keen,  penetrating,  and  original.  Treating  the 
works  mainly  as  reading  plays,  he  makes  a 
fresh  and  convincing  study  of  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment  of  characters  and  themes — an  ex¬ 
amination  into  the  creative  process — that 
throws  new  light  especially  on  the  great  trag¬ 
edies.  TTie  study  of  the  growth  of  Hamlet’s 
portrayal  through  the  earlier  treatment  of 
Prince  Hal  and  Brutus  is  a  good  example. 

Except  in  minor  details,  most  readers  will 
accept  the  conclusions  and  wonder  perhaps 
how  they  missed  noting  them  before.  The 
book  is  the  result  of  years  of  study  and  one 
which  neither  the  scholar  nor  the  general  read¬ 
er  will  care  to  miss.  Sandford  Salyer 

University  of  Oklahoma 

^  H.  J.  Meessen,  ed.  Goethe  Bicentennial 
Studies  by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  In¬ 
diana  University.  Bloomington.  Indiana 
University.  1950.  325  pages. 

Of  the  many  Goethe  symposia,  this  is  the  most 
original  and  the  most  substantial,  perhaps  also 
the  most  Goethean,  and  certainly  the  most 
brilliant.  Each  contribution  is  not  only  a  schol¬ 
arly  work  of  the  highest  standard,  surpassing 
previous  attempts  in  the  same  direction;  it  is 
also  a  personal  work,  warm,  rich,  and  very 
much  alive. 

Brendel,  the  art  historian,  gives  a  wise  and 
most  original  interpretation  of  the  Iphigenie 
plays  of  Euripides  and  Goethe.  The  psycholo¬ 
gist  Kantor  offers  a  fresh  evaluation  of  Goe¬ 
the’s  and  Newton’s  color  theories,  based  on 
an  independent  study  of  the  sources.  Nettl 
sums  up  with  infinite  skill  the  involved  con¬ 
nections  between  Goethe  and  Mozart.  The 
professor  of  French,  Seeber,  reviews  Werther 
and  suicide  in  France.  Jaeger  studies  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Faust’s  salvation  with  customary  care. 
Remak,  the  linguist,  displays  enviable  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French  literature  in  his  review  of 
Goethe  and  Stendhal,  which  adds  as  much 
to  the  literature  on  Beyle  as  to  that  on  Goethe. 
Fuerst  stages  Faust  as  a  pentalogy  and  almost 
dazzles  the  willing  reader  into  full  agreement 
through  his  esprit  and  full  command  of  the 
relevant  literature.  Meessen  himself  relates 
Gotz  and  Stella  to  Goethe’s  life  with  an  un¬ 
canny  psychological  insight. 

Conservative  scholars  will  have  to  consider 
the  new  ideas  so  richly  scattered  through  this 
book;  but  conservatives  and  radicals  alike 
would  have  to  be  dull  indeed  if  they  were  not 


thoroughly  stimulated  when  they  meet  such 
solid,  yet  truly  humanistic  and  imaginative 
scholarship.  I,  at  least,  know  of  no  more  chal¬ 
lenging  American  contribution  to  the  Goethe 
year. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

^  Francis  Steegmuller.  Flaubert  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Bovary,  a  Double  Portrait.  New 
York.  Farrar,  Straus.  1950.  433  pages.  $4. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Steegmuller’s  Maupassant 
study  has  led  to  a  reprinting  of  his  book  on 
Maupassant’s  master.  But  for  a  few  biblio¬ 
graphical  additions,  the  1939  text  is  un¬ 
changed.  Really  a  triptych — showing  Flau¬ 
bert,  Louise  Colet,  and  Emma  Bovary  who 
resembles  both — this  entertaining  account 
wears  its  erudition  lightly.  In  keeping  with 
his  theme,  Mr.  Steegmuller  limits  his  outlook. 
But  do  not  other  pretentious  and  scheming 
women  in  Flaubert’s  works  resemble  Louise 
in  some  way?  Among  Mr.  Steegmuller’s  best 
points  are  judicious  views  on  his  sources  and 
the  well  chosen  and  extremely  well  translated 
excerpts  from  Flaubert’s  letters  and  notes.  One 
hopes  that  he  will  translate  the  entire  cor¬ 
respondence  into  English.  Here  he  has  shown 
that  “‘Madame  Bovary,  cest  moi” — et  toi. 

Marianne  Bonwit 
University  of  California 

^  Ira  O.  Wade.  Voltaire’s  "Micromegas."  A 
Study  in  the  Fusion  of  Science,  Myth  and 
Art.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  University 
Press.  1950.  xiii-|-190  pages.  $3. 

So  far,  most  critics  have  held  the  opinion  that 
Micromegas  is  a  charming  nothing,  which 
Voltaire  wrote  in  Prussia  and  published  in 
1752.  Professor  Ira  O.  Wade,  of  Princeton, 
has  taken  exception  to  both  assertions.  He  has 
not  unearthed  any  final  documents  to  prove 
his  points,  but  his  reasoning  is  very  able  and 
convincing:  Voltaire  wrote  Micromegas  at 
Cirey  in  1739,  as  part  of  a  serious  effort  to 
acquire  a  liberal  way  of  thought  by  becoming 
more  conversant  with  science.  It  is  not  a  fa- 
daise  philosophique ,  but  an  artistic,  witty 
search  into  the  mystery  of  the  universe. 

Francois  Denoeu 
Dartmouth  College 

^  W.  B.  C.  Watkins.  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1950.  ix-|-339  pages.  $5. 

The  eight  essays  which  compose  this  volume 
are  loosely  articulated;  the  title  is  probaWy  as 
definitive  of  content  as  the  author  could  con¬ 
trive.  Although  he  lays  claim  to  focussing  now 
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on  both,  now  on  each  singly,  the  emphasis 
is  generally  upon  Spenser.  All  the  essays  indi¬ 
cate  Mr.  Watkins’  wide  reading  and  testify 
to  his  critical  insight;  only  rarely  does  he  force 
his  evidence  too  far.  To  this  reader,  his  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Essay  Four  of  allegory  and  sym¬ 
bolism  was  especially  stimulating  and  reward¬ 
ing.  The  book  should  provide  fruitful  reading 
to  all  Renaissance  scholars  and  all  students  of 
poetry.  John  Paul  Pritchard 

University  of  Oklahoma 

William  Witte.  Schiller.  Oxford.  Black- 
well.  1949.  xvii-|-211  pages.  12/6. 
Convinced  that  Schiller  will  never  go  out  of 
date,  though  he  may  be  temporarily  some¬ 
what  out  of  fashion,  Witte  presents  in  ex¬ 
tremely  readable  and  often  brilliant  prose  a 
new  and  fresh  revaluation  of  Schiller’s  lit¬ 
erary  achievements  as  letter-writer,  poet,  and 
playwright.  The  author  docs  not  neglect,  how¬ 
ever,  to  emphasize  the  close,  constant  inter¬ 
action  between  the  poet’s  critical  and  creative 
faculties,  and  to  show  how  these  in  turn  derive 
their  inspiration  from  his  all-controlling  belief 
in  the  civilizing  world  mission  of  art.  In  every 
respect  Professor  Witte’s  book  reflects  sound, 
vigorous  scholarship.  U.  E.  Fehlau 

Tulane  University 

Arthur  Wormhoudt.  The  Demon  Lover. 
A  Psychoanalytical  Approach  to  Litera¬ 
ture.  New  York.  Exposition  Press.  1949. 
150  pages.  $3.50. 

The  author  proposes  to  demonstrate  that 
writers  arc  victims  of  the  “breast  complex” — 
“unresolved  masochistic  attachment”  to  the 
mother-image — and  consequently  give  them¬ 
selves  out  of  themselves  beautiful  words  and 
ideas,  thereby  substituting  words  for  milk. 
This  thesis  he  supports  by  examining  eleven 
romantic  poems,  asserting,  inter  alia,  that  the 
wedding-guest’s  calling  the  Mariner  “loon” 
exemplifies  the  “bird-breast”  symbol,  and  that 
Michael’s  aggression  against  nature  in  build¬ 
ing  the  shecpfold  causes  the  tragedy  of  Michael. 
All  this  is  adorned  by  phrases  like  “The  dead 
crew  clusters  about  the  mast-phallus  and 
sounds-milk  fly  up  to  the  sun,”  and  that  in¬ 
finitely  various  interpretation  of  classical  sym¬ 
bol  which  is  the  psychologist’s  delight  and 
the  literary  scholar’s  despair.  The  book  is 
doubtless  important  to  psychiatrists,  but  hard¬ 
ly  to  anyone  else.  John  M.  Raines 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Haakon  Chevalier.  For  Us  the  Living. 
New  York.  Knopf.  1949.  x-|-400  pages. 
A  first  novel  remarkable  for  its  sense  of  the 


continuity  of  life  and  meanings,  acted  out 
through  three  murder  trials  (for  the  same 
murder)  and  a  version  of  contemporary  Cali¬ 
fornia  history,  with  a  backbone  of  melodrama 
and  a  fulness  of  idea  lacking  in  most  new 
fiction.  Ranch,  courtroom,  campus,  jail,  the 
passions  of  love  and  murder  and  ramifying 
evil;  the  dusty  streets  of  state  warfare  and  the 
piercing  blue  of  San  Francisco  harbor — these 
are  scenes  of  interplay  in  this  dense,  violent 
book.  Its  structure  compels  attention  beyond 
its  often  schematic  writing;  it  produces  a  sense 
of  the  death  of  its  traitors,  of  the  rebirth  of 
its  survivors.  By  a  writer  previously  known 
as  critic,  teacher,  Malraux’s  translator. 

Muriel  Rukeyser 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


^  Rudolf  Kayser.  The  Life  and  Time  of 
Jehuda  Halevi.  Frank  Gaynor,  tr.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1949.  169 
pages.  $3.75. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  work  has  not  tried 
to  be  learned  or  innovative  yet  his  book  has 
the  charm  of  genuine  novelty  and  makes  us 
feel  we  have  caught  the  spirit  of  a  great  age 
and  moved  among  unfamiliar  characters  and 
places.  In  this  storied  account  of  Jehuda  Halevi 
and  his  final  tragic  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  we  see  his  epoch  as  one  that  epitomizes 
the  eternal  inner  conflict  between  Orient  and 
Occident. 

Jehuda  Halevi  was  born  in  Toledo,  Spain, 
in  1085  and  was  contemporary  with  the  great 
war  between  Cross  and  Crescent.  “Star  and 
beacon  of  his  age,”  in  Heine’s  famous  phrase, 
Halevi  is  known  to  posterity  as  the  author  of 
Al-Khazari,  a  work  worthy  to  be  placed  be¬ 
side  the  Confessions  of  Augustine.  Like  his 
Jewish  kinsmen  he  loved  the  land  of  the  Moors 
whose  language  he  spoke  and  wrote.  But  he 
was  also  filled  with  the  Medieval  longing  for 
Zion  and  his  Zion  hymns  were  the  greatest 
expression  of  this  national  longing  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  spirit. 

Rudolf  Kayser  gives  us  a  sketch  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  characters  and  events  in  twelfth  century 
Moorish  Spain  and  concludes  with  an  account 
of  the  influence  of  Maimonides,  who  lived  a 
generation  after  Jehuda  Halevi. 

Bernhard  Mollenhauer 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

^  Hugh  MacDonald,  ed.  Englands  Helicon. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University 
Press.  1950.  xxviii-1-260  pages.  $1.70. 

This  timely  new  edition,  in  an  attractive  for¬ 
mat,  of  one  of  the  most  delightful  collections 
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of  lyrical  poetry  of  the  seventeenth  century 
leads  us  back  into  the  very  heart  of  the  pastoral 
traditions  in  most  of  its  moods,  from  the  more 
formal  to  the  somewhat  less  restrained.  Its 
wealth  of  singing  rhythms;  of  imagery,  often 
dainty  but  sometimes  realistic;  its  freshness; 
its  simplicity  as  well  as  ingenuity  revive  for 
us  some  of  the  more  intimate  creative  mo¬ 
ments  of  a  period  pre-eminent  in  lyrical  abil¬ 
ity.  The  introduction  and  explanatory  notes, 
while  succinct,  are  sufficiently  informative  for 
the  non-specialist  reader,  and  useful  to  the  spe¬ 
cialist,  who,  however,  will  of  course  still  re¬ 
main  in  need  of  H.  E.  Rollins’s  monumental 
edition  for  more  detailed  information. 

/fnts  Oras 
University  of  Florida 

^  Pheidippides  (C.  Louis  Leipoldt).  The 
Ballad  of  Dic/(  King  and  Other  Poems. 
Cape  Town,  S.  A.  Stewart.  1949.  58 
pages.  10/6. 

The  author-physician,  expert  in  public  health 
and  medical  education,  one-time  botanist  and 
journalist,  is  characterized  by  competent  critics 
as  “one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  /Ifri- 
\aans  jX)stwar  (Boer  War)  poets.’’  He  also 
wrote  essays,  plays,  novels,  ghost  and  detec¬ 
tive  stories.  The  title  poem  celebrates  a  heroic 
ride  of  a  certain  Dick  King  for  relief  of  a  Dur¬ 
ban  garrison.  The  “other  poems’’  are  predomi¬ 
nantly  lyrical  in  character.  All  are  often  or¬ 
nate,  extravagant  in  language  and  imagery, 
replete  with  Homeric  hyphenations.  The  poet 
does  not  reveal  his  true  poetic  gift  in  English. 
In  contrast,  the  poems  in  Afril^aans  available 
to  this  reviewer  are  simple,  true  in  tone,  often 
deeply  moving. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  Alba  H.  Warren,  fr,  English  Poetic  The¬ 
ory:  1825-1865.  Princeton,  N.  J.  Prince¬ 
ton  University  Press.  1950.  vii  -f-  243 
pages.  S3. 

This  book  includes  separate  essays  on  each  of 
the  “nine  chief  justices  of  Early  Victorian 
poetic  theory,’’  as  Mr.  Warren  calls  them.  To 
him,  they  are  far  more  than  nine  old  men. 
The  members  of  his  critical  court  are  New¬ 
man,  KeWe,  Mill,  Carlyle,  Hunt,  Browning, 
Dallas,  Arnold,  and  Ruskin.  The  order  of  their 
treatment  is  chronological  in  that  each  essay, 
after  general  considerations,  concentrates  its 
attention  upon  a  particular  essay  whose  date 
determines  the  order. 

A  prefatory  chapter  discusses  the  topics  of 
English  poetic  theory  in  the  period,  and  a  con¬ 
cluding  chapter  summarizes  the  period.  The 


distinction  between  opening  and  concluding 
chapters  is  not  always  clear,  but  both  are  valu¬ 
able  surveys.  Newman  receives  the  briefest 
treatment,  Ruskin  the  longest.  Dallas,  being 
comparatively  unknown,  receives  perhaps 
more  space  than  he  could  otherwise  claim. 
The  author  connects  his  study  well  with  fore¬ 
going  and  succeeding  theory,  and  in  particu¬ 
lar  shows  himself  acquainted  with  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  “new’’  criticism.  He  has 
produced  a  valuable  book,  much  needed  by 
students  of  poetics  and  literary  criticism. 

John  Paul  Pritchard 
University  of  Ohlahoma 

^  Walter  Jackson  Bate,  et  al.,  eds.  Perspec¬ 
tives  of  Criticism.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Har¬ 
vard  University  Press.  1950.  xiv-|-248 
pages.  $4. 

Miscellany  rather  than  symposium,  as  its  edi¬ 
tors  declare,  this  volume  contains  essays  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  mature  reflection  and  meticu¬ 
lous  scholarship.  William  C.  Greene’s  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  Greeks’  attitude  to  poetry  is 
a  subtle  and  highly  valuable  corrective  to  the 
oversimplifications  of  cliche;  Jean  Seznec  pur¬ 
sues,  in  this  instance  for  a  Claudelian  ode,  his 
research  into  the  connections  between  litera¬ 
ture  and  the  arts;  Harry  Levin,  W.  J.  Bate,  and 
Geoffrey  Tillotson,  writing  respectively  on 
convention,  Coleridge,  and  Newman  on  po¬ 
etry,  deal  with  aspects  of  literature  considered 
grosso  modo — and  quite  legitimately — as  an 
autarchic  structure;  whereas  Perry  Miller  in 
his  essays  on  Edwards  lets  us  glimpse — and 
Renato  Poggioli  (the  Ivanov-Herschensohn 
correspondence)  and  John  V.  Kelleher  (Mat¬ 
thew  Arnold  and  the  Celtic  revival)  provide  a 
refreshing  and  timely  reminder — that  litera¬ 
ture  both  endeavors  to  interpret  and  impinges 
upon  other  human  strivings. 

Kenneth  Douglas 
Yale  University 

^  G.  E.  Kidder  Smith.  Sweden  Builds. 
Stockholm.  Bonniers.  1951.  279  pages. 
$8.50  (u.s.). 

Mr.  Kidder  Smith’s  aim  was  to  present  a  com¬ 
prehensive  picture  of  the  visual  aspects  of 
Swedish  architecture.  He  has  done  this  and 
more.  Through  the  use  of  excellent  photo¬ 
graphs  and  drawings,  besides  his  penetrating 
commentary  on  every  type  of  building  in 
Sweden,  he  has  shown  a  rare  understanding  of 
architecture  as  a  reflection  of  a  people. 

The  book  deals  mostly  with  architecture 
since  1930  when  the  new  architecture  took 
hold,  flourished,  and  gave  Swedish  architects 
an  awareness  of  each  other’s  work  so  that 
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good,  modern  architecture  is  the  common 
idiom  in  Sweden.  Mr.  Kidder  Smith  has  used 
the  word  “civilized”  to  describe  this  work. 
Civilized  it  is. 

Louis  Kerner 
University  of  Oklahoma 

S  Vance  Palmer.  Louis  Esson  and  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  Theatre.  Melbourne.  Georgian 
House.  1948.  114  pages.  21/. 

In  our  Spring  1951  issue,  at  page  124,  we  dis¬ 
cussed  C.  B.  Cristensen’s  compilation  of  ex¬ 
cerpts  from  recent  Australian  novels,  Aus¬ 
tralian  Heritage.  Australian  literature  has 
within  a  very  few  years  increased  in  stature 
till  it  is,  today,  as  important  qualitatively  as 
the  product  of  the  other  English-speaking 
countries.  The  two  writers  whose  names  ap¬ 
pear  together  on  the  back  of  this  volume  are 
not  only  Australia’s  choicest  but  her  most  dis¬ 
tinctive.  Louis  Esson  mainly  in  drama,  and 
Vance  Palmer  mainly  in  fiction,  pioneered 
movements  which  cannot  easily  be  overvalued. 
It  happens  that  the  two  were  neighbors  and 
dear  friends.  In  this  modest  volume  the 
younger  man  sketches  the  life  and  work  of 
his  deceased  associate  and  prints  some  fifty 
of  his  letters,  which  are  half  of  the  book  in 
bulk  and  quite  as  much  in  information,  not 
only  about  the  two  writers  but  about  the 
progress  of  Australian  literature. 

Louis  Esson  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  prob¬ 
ably  in  1879  (authorities  differ — perhaps  he 
was  not  quite  so  old)  and  died  in  1943.  He 
came  to  Australia  as  a  child,  and  although  he 
traveled  about  the  world  a  good  deal  and 
lived  and  wrote  for  some  time  in  London,  his 
plays  (The  Woman  Tamer,  The  Drovers, 
Dead  Timber,  The  Sacred  Place,  The  Time  Is 
Not  Ripe,  etc.)  are  genuinely  and  fruitfully 
Australian.  He  had  no  patience  with  Ibsen 
and  the  problem  play.  He  undertook  only  to 
bring  human  beings  to  the  stage — Australian 
in  speech  and  interests  but  in  spiritual  consti¬ 
tution  sons  and  daughters  of  Adam — and  be¬ 
ing  not  only  a  playwright  but  a  lover  of  his 
kind,  a  lover  of  nature,  and  a  poet,  he  made 
them  plausible,  warm,  and  uplifting. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Louis 
Esson,  Vance  Palmer,  and  the  younger  Aus¬ 
tralian  writers  will  be  read  in  this  country  as 
the  English  writers  are  read  now.  They  will 
do  us  good,  because  they  are  honest  and  whole¬ 
some  as  well  as  talented.  R.  T.  H. 

*  Meyrick  H.  Carre.  Phases  of  Thought  in 
England.  Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  1949. 
xix-(-392  pages.  $7.75. 

Bacon,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Hume,  Mill,  and 


Bradley  are  names  familiarly  encountered  in 
books  about  English  thought.  Less  frequently 
does  one  read  of  Bede,  greatest  scholar  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  Adelard  of  Bath,  John  of  Salis¬ 
bury,  Robert  Grosseteste,  or  even  Duns  Scotus 
and  William  of  Ockham,  certainly  not  of  the 
many  lesser  thinkers  of  the  early  period.  Still, 
the  student  of  English  philosophy  knows  that 
although  the  contributions  of  the  “moderns” 
were  important,  they  were  built — if  at  times 
by  way  of  skeptical  criticism — upon  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  reflection  and  speculation  of  the 
earlier  thinkers.  Mr.  Carre  has  dealt  as  ade¬ 
quately  and  carefully  with  the  earlier  thinkers 
as  with  the  later  ones.  In  doing  so,  he  not  only 
reviews  the  thought  of  specific  scholars,  as 
clearly  as  some  of  their  speculation  permits, 
but  leaves  one  with  an  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  historical  unity  and  breadth 
of  western  speculation  in  its  Greek-Hebrew 
and  even  Arabic  origins  and  relationships. 
One  of  the  best  features  of  the  book  is  its  ex¬ 
tensive  index  of  names. 

fohn  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol{lahoma 

^  Ernest  Nagel,  ed.  John  Stuart  Mill’s  Phi¬ 
losophy  of  Scientific  Method.  New  York. 
Hafner.  1950.  461-hxlix  pages.  $2.50. 

The  significance  of  this  selection  from  John 
Stuart  Mill’s  System  of  Logic  is  indicated  in 
Ernest  Nagel’s  introduction:  Mill’s  text  on  sci¬ 
entific  method  not  only  states  an  influential 
philosophical  school’s  credo,  but  “it  served  as 
an  important  instrument  in  the  political  and 
social  struggles  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 

Appended  to  this  careful  selection  are  Mill’s 
clarifying  comments  on  Sir  William  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  philosophy  (opposed  by  Mill),  and  Mill’s 
article  On  the  Development  of  Political  Econ¬ 
omy  and  the  Method  of  Investigation  Proper 
to  It.  Nagel’s  useful  introduction  also  provides 
an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  Mill. 
There  is  a  complete  table  of  contents  of  the 
Logic  and  an  index. 

Carlton  W.  Berenda 
University  of  Ohjahoma 

**  Sergio  Correa  da  Costa.  Every  Inch  a  King, 
A  Biography  of  Dom  Pedro  I,  First  Em¬ 
peror  of  Brazil.  Samuel  Putnam,  tr.  New 
York.  Macmillan.  1950.  230  pages.  $3. 

The  biography  of  a  Crown  Prince  of  Portugal 
who  fled  with  his  family  to  Brazil  in  1807  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon  and 
who  in  1822,  after  his  father  had  returned  to 
Lisbon,  proclaimed  the  independence  of  Bra¬ 
zil.  The  agitated  life  of  Dom  Pedro  furnishes 
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the  biographer  with  all  the  elements  needed 
for  a  colorful  narrative.  Dom  Pedro  was  a 
political  romanticist  who  imposed  Liberalism 
on  Brazil  and  Portugal  without,  perhaps,  fully 
understanding  what  he  was  doing. 

His  private  life  was  extremely  dissolute,  and 
the  excesses  to  which  he  was  given  are  indica¬ 
tive  of  a  weakness  of  character.  He  sat  on  the 
throne  of  Brazil  (1822-1831)  and  later  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal.  Because  of  his  Liberal  lean¬ 
ings,  he  was  offered  (but  did  not  accept)  the 
thrones  of  Greece  and  Spain.  (Lord  Byron, 
who  died  for  the  cause  of  Greek  Liberalism, 
would  have  admired  Dom  Pedro.)  He  mar¬ 
ried  the  sister  of  Napoleon’s  archduchess  and 
when  she  died  in  Rio  of  a  broken  heart,  he 
married  a  German  princess  of  the  Beauhar- 
nais  family  (less  royal  in  blood  but  infinitely 
more  attractive). 

The  story  which  the  author  tells  is  not  al¬ 
ways  as  complete  as  it  could  have  been;  and 
there  are  unsavory  details  which  he  might 
have  given  us  with  less  obvious  relish.  But 
although  he  has  skipped  over  a  number  of 
sober  things  to  bring  out  others  of  a  more 
sensational  kind,  he  managed  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  distorting  the  principal  features  of  Dom 
Pedro’s  personality. 

Manoel  Cardozo 
The  Catholic  University  of  America 

^  Jack  Lindsay.  Charles  Dic\ens.  A  Bio¬ 
graphical  and  Critical  Study.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1950.  459  pages. 
$4.75. 

At  a  time  of  reawakened  interest  in  Dickens, 
this  comprehensive — and  it  may  be  added  de¬ 
finitive — work  on  the  great  novelist  attracts 
the  partisan  and  captious  reader  alike. 

The  value  of  biography  being  proportionate 
to  the  significance  of  the  subject,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  the  biographer  to  give  meaning  to 
the  relationship  of  facts.  It  is  here  that  Mr. 
Lindsay  excels.  Even  those  who  might  object 
to  a  psychoanalysis  of  their  literary  idol  must 
applaud  this  work  which  argues  convincingly 
that  an  evaluation  of  Dickens’  art  cannot  dis¬ 
regard  his  narcissism,  his  ambivalence,  his 
proneness  to  day  dreaming,  and  his  inability 
either  to  accept  or  repudiate  his  own  age.  The 
dilemma,  however,  never  led  Dickens,  in  his 
revolt,  to  lose  faith  in  the  dignity  and  decency 
of  the  individual.  Joseph  H.  Marshburn 
University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Arthur  Waley.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Po 
Chii-i,  772-846.  New  York.  Macmillan. 
1949.  238  pages  -j-  map.  $3.50. 

“What  in  life  I  loved,  felt,  preferred,  achieved 


and  experienced,”  wrote  Po  Chii-i,  “all  my 
freedom  and  restraints,  down  to  the  most 
trifling  subjects  and  incidents,  may  be  learnt 
from  my  Collected  Works."  Arthur  Waley, 
drawing  principally  upon  the  Works,  from 
which  he  quotes  liberally  in  his  own  transla¬ 
tion,  presents  here  the  first  full-length  biogra¬ 
phy  of  this  ninth  century  Chinese  poet. 

Miraculously  for  those  turbulent  times,  Po, 
a  civil  servant,  seems  to  have  escaped  the  vio¬ 
lent  reversals  of  fortune  that  were  the  com¬ 
mon  destiny  of  men  in  public  service.  Po  may 
have  had  a  hand  in  some  of  the  political  in¬ 
trigue  of  the  time,  but  the  evidence  is  not  con¬ 
clusive;  and  Mr.  Waley,  resisting  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  speculate,  holds  scrupulously  to  the 
facts.  In  so  doing  he  achieves  a  cool,  quiet, 
and  unpretentious  study  that  accords  perfectly 
with  the  character  of  the  gentle  and  honest 
poet  who  loved  his  garden,  his  wine,  and  the 
good  talk  of  pleasant  companions. 

Victor  A.  Elconin 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 

^  Lesley  Byrd  Simpson.  The  Encomienda  in 
New  Spain:  The  Beginnings  of  Spanish 
Mexico.  Berkeley.  University  of  California 
Press.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  xv-f-257  pages.  $3.75. 
This  volume  on  the  encomienda,  one  of  the 
devices  utilized  by  the  Spaniards  to  secure  a 
cheap  labor  supply  in  the  New  World,  is  a 
revised  and  expanded  edition  of  a  monograph 
first  published  by  the  author  some  twenty 
years  ago.  The  first  edition  was  well  received 
by  scholars  in  the  field  of  colonial  Spanish 
America. 

This  edition  discloses  greater  maturity  and 
superior  artistry  and  contains  some  informa¬ 
tion  not  included  in  the  earlier  monograph. 
Its  conclusions  are  also  different  in  some  re¬ 
spects,  for  Professor  Simpson  now  believes 
that  the  encomenderos  were  “tamed”  by 
Spain’s  royal  despots  before  the  year  1600  and 
that  the  system  was  of  no  great  importance 
thereafter,  that  enlightened  self-interest  caused 
the  encomenderos  to  accord  better  treatment 
to  their  labor,  and  that  the  main  objective  of 
the  Spanish  monarchs  in  their  efforts  to  abolish 
the  encomienda  was  to  curtail  the  power  of 
headstrong  subjects  in  America  rather  than 
any  deeply  humanitarian  desire  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  native  races. 

Further  light  could  be  thrown  on  this  last 
topic  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  the  Indians  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  royal  bureaucrats  (the  corregidores) 
who  displaced  the  encomenderos.  Chapter  12, 
one  of  the  most  significant  in  the  volume,  pre¬ 
sents  a  statistical  demonstration  of  the  rapid 
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decline  of  the  Indian  population  in  New  Spain 
during  the  first  seventy-five  years  after  the 
Conquest.  /.  Fred  Rippy 

The  University  of  Chicago 

M  William  S.  Stokes.  Honduras.  An  Area 
Study  in  Government.  Madison.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1950. 351  pages  -|- 

'  12  plates.  $6. 

This  is  the  only  book  in  English  concerning 
the  governmental  institutions  of  Honduras.  It 
covers  the  entire  scope  of  the  subject  from 
the  geographical  setting  to  a  detailed  analysis 
of  the  country’s  political  structure  and  func¬ 
tioning.  The  author  writes  not  only  on  the 
basis  of  research  into  the  documents  but  also 
as  a  result  of  several  visits  to  the  country,  travel 
through  it,  and  numerous  interviews  with  in¬ 
dividuals  of  all  classes.  It  is  scholarly  in  sub¬ 
stance,  unusually  readable  in  style,  and  the 
commentary  is  penetrating  and  frank.  Al¬ 
though  Mr.  Stokes  deals  constructively  with 
both  men  and  institutions,  he  does  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  government  appear  more 
democratic  and  efficient  than  it  is.  There  is  an 
extensive  bibliography  and  index. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

Errol  E.  Harris.  The  Survival  of  Political 
Man.  Johannesburg.  Witwaterstrand  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1950.  xi-4-225  pages.  20/. 
The  essential  argument  of  The  Survival  of 
Political  Man  has  already  been  stated  in  popu¬ 
lar  form  in  the  brochures  of  the  world  federal¬ 
ists  and  in  some  of  the  textbooks  of  teachers 
of  international  relations.  Just  as  men  had  to 
create  the  nation-state  and  endow  it  with  sov¬ 
ereignty  in  order  to  escape  the  evils  of  anarchy, 
so  must  men  and  nations  now  go  a  step  farther 
and  create  the  world-state  to  escape  the  anarchy 
of  competing  nation-states.  To  create  justice 
we  must  also  create  peace.  The  federal  state 
is  the  best  answer  both  in  terms  of  means  and 
ends  since  it  is  probably  the  only  type  which 
existing  nation-states  will  agree  to  form  and 
at  the  same  time  it  avoids  some  of  the  pitfalls 
of  political  organization — e.g.,  tyranny. 

Mr.  Harris’  style  is  readable  without  loss  of 
scholarship.  He  writes  calmly  and  dispassion¬ 
ately  but  with  conviction,  resting  his  case  on 
logic  and  history.  He  is  realistic,  admitting 
that  perhaps  men  and  nations  will  not  take 
the  next  step. 

Americans,  Russians,  Pakistanians,  Hindus, 
etc.,  ought  to  read  this  book  and  act  on  its 
logic.  Probably  most  of  them  will  not.  But 
scholars  ought  to  read  it  and  many  will.  All 
universities  will  want  to  have  it  in  their  li¬ 


braries  if  only  to  be  read  as  history  in  the 
days  after  political  man  fails  to  survive. 

John  Paul  Duncan 
University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Frederic  Lilge.  The  Abuse  of  Learning. 
New  York.  Macmillan.  1948.  vii-|-184 
pages.  $2.75. 

The  Failure  of  the  German  University  is  the 
subtitle  of  this  highly  instructive  book  which 
describes  the  dramatic  struggle  between  differ¬ 
ent  educational  ideals  in  Germany  since  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  resulting  in  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  humanistic  heritage.  Guided  by 
the  aim  not  to  condemn  but  to  understand, 
the  author  succeeds  in  revealing  the  complex 
nature  of  this  historical  process. 

He  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  German  universities  (and  of  Ger¬ 
man  intellectual  culture)  did  not  begin  in 
1933,  but  was  thoroughly  prepared  in  the  19th 
century  by  antagonistic  forces  such  as  posi¬ 
tivism  and  irrationalism.  Not  only  the  political 
reactionaries,  but  also  the  advocates  of  special¬ 
ization  in  the  field  of  history  and  science  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  deformation  of  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Nietzsche’s 
protest  against  the  perversion  of  education  to 
political,  economic,  and  technological  uses 
would  turn  the  tide.  But  with  his  glorification 
of  barbaric  titanism  the  hope  of  revitalizing 
the  humanistic  tradition  had  to  be  abandoned. 
Its  final  defeat  in  1933  under  the  impact  of 
economic  distress  and  political  radicalization 
was  only  the  last  act  of  a  century-old  tragedy. 

Lilge’s  analysis  reveals  the  close  intercon¬ 
nection  between  the  catastrophe  of  the  German 
spirit  and  the  crisis  of  Western  civilization. 
Their  common  background  is  the  rise  of  ni¬ 
hilism  that  even  today  threatens  not  only  the 
European  tradition,  but  the  American  heritage 
as  well.  Seen  from  this  point  of  view,  Lilge’s 
historical  survey  manifests  a  striking  perti¬ 
nence  to  the  immediate  intellectual  situation. 

W.  H.  Rey 
University  of  Washington 

^  Anna  Granville  Hatcher.  Modern  English 
Word-Formation  and  Neo-Latin.  A  Study 
of  the  Origins  of  English  (French,  Italian, 
German)  Copulative  Compounds.  Balti¬ 
more.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press.  1951.  ix 
+  226  pages.  $4.25. 

Professor  Hatcher  states  that  “there  have  been 
three  ‘waves’  of  dvandva  in  our  language,  of 
which  only  the  first  is  genuinely  English,  the 
other  two  representing  translations  or  adapta¬ 
tions  of  foreign  patterns.’’  On  the  basis  of  in¬ 
numerable  examples  from  hundreds  of  written 
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sources  the  author  traces  the  history  of  such 
compounds.  But  often  she  seeks  to  explain 
and  assign  reasons  where  the  facts  cannot  yet 
be  elaborated  except  by  more  facts.  Since  this 
stylistic  feature  is  transmitted  usually  by  bor¬ 
rowings  and  analogic  new-formations,  better 
answers  to  the  “why.?”  and  the  “how.?”  of 
these  processes  might  have  been  found  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  phonemic  structures  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  languages.  Fritz  Frauchiger 

Cheverly,  Md. 

^  Dictionary  of  Foreign  Words  and  Phrases. 
Maxim  Newmark,  comp.  New  York. 
Philosophical  Library.  1950.  245  2-col. 
pages.  $6. 

Newmark  has  published  a  volume  on  the  Ger¬ 
man  dramatic  critic  Otto  Brahm,  a  Diction¬ 
ary  of  Science  and  Technology,  in  English, 
French,  German,  Spanish,  and  a  reference 
work  entitled  Twentieth  Century  Modern 
Language  Teaching.  Sources  and  Readings. 
His  industry  and  accuracy  are  extraordinary; 
his  new  dictionary  will  be  useful.  Compiled 
entirely  from  English  sources,  it  lists  “foreign 
words,  phrases,  mottos,  proverbs,  place  names, 
titles,  allusions  and  abbreviations,”  from  some 
two  dozen  languages  ancient  and  modern.  It 
is  a  large  order,  and  this  sheaf  of  gleanings 
from  one  man’s  reading,  wide  and  varied  as 
it  has  been,  is,  as  was  inevitable,  more  or  less 
random  and  unpredictable. 

Just  one  instance.  We  find  the  Spanish 
names  of  the  following  months:  enero,  marzo, 
abril,  agosto,  but  no  others.  We  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Italian  names  of  the  months:  gennaio, 
febbraio,  marzo,  maggio,  giugno,  luglio,  agos¬ 
to,  but  no  others.  We  find  no  French  or  Ger¬ 
man  names  of  the  months  at  all.  The  book 
has  a  wealth  of  helpful  information,  but  when 
it  helps  you  with  Ablaut  you  can  never  be  sure 
that  it  will  help  you  with  Umlaut,  when  it  lists 
Mimosa  pudica  you  mustn’t  look  too  confident¬ 
ly  for  Solanum  tuberosum.  A  product  of  enor¬ 
mous  labor,  it  can  be  made  many  times  more 
useful  if  more  labor  is  expended  on  improv¬ 
ing  its  consistency  and  balance. 

There  is  an  8-page  “Greek  supplement.” 
Compiler  is  Dr.  Konrad  Gries  of  Queens 
College.  R.  T.  H. 

^  Ronald  Hilton,  ed.  Who’s  Who  in  Latin 
America.  Part  V.  Argentina,  Paraguay 
and  Uruguay.  3rd  ed.,  1950.  xvii-f-258  2- 
col.  pages.  $3.50. 

Who’s  Who  in  Latin  America  is  one  of  the 
important  reference  works  of  our  generation, 
not  only  because  of  its  intrinsic  merit  but  be¬ 
cause  there  was  nothing  like  it  before.  Its  first 


edition,  which  appeared  in  1935,  still  stands 
on  Boo/^s  Abroad’s  ready  reference  shelf, 
shabby  and  dog-eared  but  undisturbed  by  the 
silverfishes  since  we  find  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
helpful  information  which  is  no  longer  car¬ 
ried  in  the  later  volumes.  The  slightly  enlarged 
second  edition,  dated  1940,  still  serves  us,  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  countries  not  yet  covered  by  the 
new  edition  in  process  of  publication.  When 
Percy  Alvin  Martin,  who  fathered  the  work, 
laid  his  burden  down  with  his  life,  his  able 
successor  Ronald  Hilton,  now  Director  of  His¬ 
panic  American  Studies  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  began  the  issuance  of  an  edition  in  seven 
separate  parts.  The  volume  covering  Central 
America  and  Panama  appeared  in  1945,  the 
volume  on  Mexico  in  1946,  the  one  on  Bolivia, 
Chile  and  Peru  in  1947,  the  one  on  Brazil  in 
1948. 

We  have  greeted  these  as  they  arrived  ( B.  A. 
19:4,  p.  422;  20:3,  p.  329;  22:2,  p.  199;  23:2, 
p.  190),  and  we  have  waited  a  little  impatient¬ 
ly  for  the  volume  on  Argentina,  Paraguay,  and 
Uruguay.  The  editor’s  preface  explains  that 
the  disorders  in  Paraguay  have  made  its  prep¬ 
aration  difficult,  but  they  have  not  prevented 
the  editor  from  eventually  putting  out  a  good 
piece  of  work,  probably  nearer  to  100%  ac¬ 
curacy  than  its  predecessors.  It  is  interesting 
that  poor  Paraguay  receives  more  space  in 
proportion  to  population  than  either  of  the 
Kulturstaaten  Argentina  and  Uruguay,  al¬ 
though  its  Whos,  largely  soldiers  and  poli¬ 
ticians,  certainly  average  less  important  than 
the  Whos  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Montevideo. 
Several  of  the  most  distinguished  are  in  exile 
in  other  countries,  and  concerning  a  number 
of  the  others  the  book  furnishes  no  informa¬ 
tion  except  that  they  were  holding  public 
office  in  1949. 

Two  volumes  are  still  to  appear,  one  deal¬ 
ing  with  Colombia,  Ecuador,  and  Venezuela, 
the  other  with  Cuba  and  the  politically  rest¬ 
less  bedfellows  that  share  the  island  of  Haiti. 

R.  T.  H. 

^  The  Middle  East.  1950.  London.  Europa. 

1950.  xii+375  2-col.  pages.  $9  (u.s.) 

The  first  edition  of  this  important  work  was 
dated  1948  (B.  A.  24:1,  p.  78).  The  new  edi¬ 
tion  is  no  larger  than  the  older  one,  but  it 
has  been  very  carefully  revised  and  rewritten, 
not  only  to  bring  the  information  down  to 
date,  but  often,  it  would  seem,  in  the  interest 
of  discretion,  clarity,  or  euphony.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  wise  to  change  the  phrase  on  page  32  of 
the  earlier  edition  (with  reference  to  religion 
in  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan):  “.  .  .  Chris¬ 
tianity,  which  has  not  been  able  to  make  much 
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headway  . . . to  the  more  objective;  . .  The 
bulk  of  the  negroes  are  still  generally  un¬ 
affected  by  Christianity  .  .  .  page  36  of  the 
1950  edition.  It  is  less  clear  why  .  .  there 
seems  to  be  more  common  ground  between 
the  parties  than  at  first  sight  might  appear” 
should  become  in  the  new  edition  .  .  than 
might  appear  at  first  sight.”  But  there  is  con¬ 
stant  evidence  that  the  editors  have  taken  their 
task  very  seriously  and  have  reassessed  all  their 
material. 

It  would  take  more  space  than  we  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  list  all  the  types  of  information  which 
are  here  available.  There  is  a  separate  synopsis 
of  subjects  for  each  of  the  twelve  states  (or 
groups  of  states:  Israel  and  Palestine  are  listed 
together,  as  are  Syria  and  the  Lebanon),  and 
the  synopses  are  as  nearly  identical  as  p)ossible; 

It  If 

A  distinguished  new  work  on  Americana  is  the 
Dictionary  of  Americanisms,  the  only  dictionary  that 
deals  exclusively  with  American  additions  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language.  According  to  Stechert-Hafner  Book, 
News,  it  has  been  prepared  on  historical  principles, 
has  fifty  thousand  entries,  and  covers  the  entire  his¬ 
tory  of  the  development  of  the  English  language  in 
America  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present.  Dated 
quotations  trace  American  words  and  meanings  of 
words  from  their  first  discovered  appearance  in  print 
to  their  most  recent  usage.  Pronunciation  is  indicated 
according  to  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Ety¬ 
mologies  are  provided  for  all  words  originating  in 
.America.  The  work  was  prtxluced  under  the  direction 
of  Mitford  M.  Mathews,  is  in  two  volumes,  and  sells 
for  $50.00. 

“.  .  .  the  American  writer  doesn’t  last  long.  He 
doesn’t  stay  around  and  mature  and  produce  better 
and  better  stuff,  as  the  European  men  of  letters  seem 
to  do.  The  American  develops  early  and  peters  out 
early.  .  .  .  The  European  writer,  on  the  other  hand, 
feels  that  he  is  a  traditionally  accepted  member  of 
society  and  is  rated  rather  highly  by  his  neighbors. 
So  he  can  relax  and  go  on  about  the  business  of  ma¬ 
turing,  slowly  but  surely.  At  seventy  he  is  still  writing 
books,  and  they  are  usually  better,  more  integrated 
and  wiser,  than  those  he  prtxluced  as  a  boy  of  thirty 
or  so.”  The  New  American  Mercury 

“Molicre  spoiled  his  Tartuffe  by  making  a  vulgar 
rascal  of  him.  He  should,  on  the  contrary,  have  por¬ 
trayed  him  as  the  most  impeccable  of  spiritual  direc¬ 
tors.  When  a  priest  is  a  scoundrel,  there  is  no  problem; 
you  merely  turn  him  over  to  the  police.  It  is  the  con¬ 
fessor  worthy  of  his  role  whose  conflict  with  the  hus¬ 
band  IS  difficult  and  interesting.” 

Bernard  Shaw,  as  retranslated 
from  Andre  Maurois’  French 
in  Revue  de  Paris 


but  it  is  natural  that  the  index  for  a  populous 
country  like  Egypt  or  a  very  enterprising  state 
like  Israel  should  be  longer  than  the  index  re¬ 
quired  for  the  Colony  and  Protectorate  of 
Aden.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  list  all  the 
factual  data  of  first  importance,  but  it  was 
difficult,  even  impossible,  to  secure  the  desired 
information  in  all  cases.  Several  of  the  little 
states  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  are  not  even 
mentioned,  but  we  are  sure  the  fault  is  not 
the  compilers’. 

The  Who’s  Who  in  the  Middle  East  which 
ends,  the  volume  mentions  well  toward  500 
Near  East  notables,  a  few  more  than  the  older 
edition,  although  it  occupies  no  more  space. 
The  proof-reading  of  this  section  was  far  from 
perfect  in  the  first  edition,  but  it  is  much 
better  this  time.  R.  T.  H. 

If  If  i  f 

Harvard  University  Press  announces  the  publication 
of  The  Reynard  Library,  a  series  presenting  selections 
from  great  English  writers.  The  selections  are  given  in 
their  entirety  wherever  possible,  and  present  all  aspects 
of  each  author’s  writings:  prose,  poetry,  plays,  letters. 
For  the  text,  first  editions  have  been  used  or  later  edi¬ 
tions  known  to  have  been  revised  by  the  author.  The 
volumes  will  range  from  800  to  1,000  pages  on  Bible- 
paper  and  will  be  sold  for  $4.25  (trade)  per  volume. 
They  will  be  issued  simultaneously  in  England  by  the 
firm  of  Rupert  Hart-Davis.  The  first  four  volumes  will 
contain  selected  works  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith, 
Browning,  and  Sterne. 

It  seems  that  literary  societies  once  had  more  pres¬ 
tige  than  they  now  can  claim,  if  we  may  judge  from 
a  comment  by  David  Parry  in  his  article  Chinese  fade 
(Eastern  World,  V:l):  “At  about  this  time  [1750] 
the  jade  carvers  embarked,  too,  on  a  series  of  huge 
commemorative  works  in  an  attempt  to  fashion  some¬ 
thing  entirely  new,  outstanding  being  the  imposing 
‘jade  mountain’  planned  by  Ch’ien  Lund  in  memory 
of  a  literary  society  that  had  existed  in  the  4th  century 
A.D.,  and  poems  and  quotations  were  incised  on  jade 
tablets  and  ornaments.  .  .  .” 

The  Somerset  Maugham  Award  of  the  Society  of 
Authors  in  England  has  been  given  this  year  to  Roland 
Camberton  for  his  first  novel.  Scamp. 

The  late  Robert  de  Traz,  citizen  of  Switzerland,  was 
born  in  Paris  and  became  a  member  of  the  Belgian 
Academy.  He  liked  to  refer  to  his  status  by  saying: 
“And  yet,  everywhere  I  am  a  national  of  the  French 
language.”  Les  Nouvelles  IJtteraires 

Julien  Green  is  the  first  recipient  of  the  recendy 
established  Prix  du  Prince  Rainier  III  de  Monaco.  This 
prize  will  be  awarded  each  year  to  an  author  writing 
in  the  French  language. 


Books  in  Various  Languages 

(For  other  Books  in  Various  Languages,  see  ** Head-Liners**) 


^  S0rcn  Kierkegaard.  Vaerker  i  Udvalg.  4 
vols.  F.  J.  Billeskov  Jansen,  ed.  K0ben- 
havn.  Gyldendal.  1950.  60  kr. 

The  growing  interest  in  Kierkegaard  in  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries  lends  considerable  sig¬ 
nificance  to  this  florilegium  of  his  more  im¬ 
portant  works:  libraries  that  do  not  own  the 
definitive  edition  will  want  to  acquire  this  one 
as  a  cornerstone  of  any  philosophical  collec¬ 
tion.  Volume  1  contains  his  poetry  and  art 
criticism,  Volume  2  philosophical  and  theo¬ 
logical  writings,  and  Volume  3  homiletic,  anti¬ 
clerical,  and  autobiographical  writings.  Vol¬ 
ume  4,  the  most  important,  contains  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  various  sections  in  the  other 
volumes,  explanatory  notes,  and  discussions 
of  difficult  points  in  the  text. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Library 

^  Leek  Fischer.  Dette  latterlige  Land. 
Kpbenhavn.  Nyt  Nordisk  Forlag.  1950. 
270  pages.  12.75  kr. 

This  final  volume  in  the  Faber  Familienroman 
is  perhaps  Fischer’s  most  important  work  to 
date.  He  has  traced  the  destiny  of  the  Fabers 
from  the  tranquil  years  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  up  to  the  stirring  times  of  the  summer 
of  1944  when  the  Danish  resistance  move¬ 
ment  was  at  its  height.  The  heroism  of  Tor¬ 
sten  Faber  and  his  wife  Selma  is  presented 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Danish  people’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  preserve  and  cherish  those  freedoms 
that  are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule 
south  of  the  Baltic.  Dette  latterlige  Land 
catches  the  mood  of  an  entire  nation  at  a  rare 
moment  of  greatness  and  has  preserved  it  in 
a  form  that  will  probably  become  part  of  the 
corpus  of  the  national  literature. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Library 

^  Gerhard  Rasmussen.  Det  sande  Ansigt. 
Kpbenhavn.  Unges.  1950.  182  pages. 
8.50  kr. 

This  is  the  moving  story  of  an  idealistic  young 
architect  who  is  cast  under  the  suspicion  of 
having  committed  a  serious  crime.  Although 
he  manages  to  prove  that  he  is  innocent,  he 
gradually  comes  to  realize  that  his  very  ideal¬ 
ism  has  led  him  astray  into  the  paths  of  ego¬ 
tism  and  hypocrisy.  With  the  help  of  his  wife 


and  an  earnest,  humble  minister  he  discovers 
that  he  himself,  just  like  all  other  mortals, 
bears  deep  in  his  heart  the  potential  seed  for 
the  crime  that  another  has  committed  and  that 
only  Christian  faith  can  absolve  him  from 
“the  true  face.”  Despite  the  apparent  didac¬ 
ticism  of  this  novel,  Rasmussen  has  managed 
to  maintain  a  psychological  and  stylistic  ob¬ 
jectivity  that  lends  permanent  literary  merit 
to  Det  sande  Ansigt  as  a  novel  portraying 
the  essential  Christianity. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Library 

^  Frank  Jaeger.  De  5  drstider.  Kpbenhavn. 
Wivel.  1950.  61  pages.  5  kr. 

- Ove  Riisberg  Jensen.  Hjemme  pa 

Landet.  Kpbenhavn.  Hasselbalch.  1950. 
50  pages.  3.75  kr. 

- Grethe  Risbjerg  Thomsen.  Traeernei 

Even.  Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1950.  35 
pages.  5.75  kr. 

- Iljitsch  Johannsen.  Nature  morte. 

Kpbenhavn.  Gyldendal.  1950.  74  pages. 
6.75  kr. 

- Grete  Waldberg.  Promenade  i  Kos- 

mos.  Kpbenhavn.  Hasselbalch.  1950.  55 
pages.  3.75  kr. 

It  is  none  too  easy  to  identify  any  definite 
trends  of  permanent  significance  in  modern 
Scandinavian  lyric  poetry,  but  there  does  seem 
to  be  a  continuing  flow  of  good  nature  poetry 
such  as  that  reflected  in  the  first  two  titles. 
Frank  Jaeger’s  interpretation  of  the  seasons 
(counting  early  spring  as  the  fifth)  is  some¬ 
times  unorthodox  from  a  strictly  traditional 
standpoint,  but  there  are  pieces  of  much 
warmth  and  sly  wit  that  may  be  appreciated 
even  upon  superficial  reading.  Ove  Jensen  is 
more  strictly  obedient  to  the  masters  of  the 
past.  Nature  and  farming  (in  particular  in 
Zealand)  are  portrayed  in  a  delightfully  trans¬ 
parent  language,  although  from  time  to  time 
it  is  colored  with  a  particularly  felicitous 
imagery. 

Grethe  Thomsen’s  Traeerne  i  Even  is  equal¬ 
ly  pure  from  a  stylistic  viewpoint.  The  individ¬ 
ual  pieces  reveal  depth  and  warmth  as  well 
as  a  remarkable  ability  to  crystallize  fleeting 
moods  in  language.  Iljitsch  Johannsen’s  work 
is  more  subjective,  full  of  personal  conflict. 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  something  universally 
human  here  that  is  not  soon  forgotten.  Greta 
Waldberg  shows  occasional  flashes  of  genius, 
but  the  main  impression  left  by  her  collection 
is  as  nebulous  as  the  cosmos  from  which  the 
title  is  derived. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuef^y  Library 

S  Aage  Marcus,  ed.  En  Bog  om  Bogen. 
Kpbenhavn.  Andersen.  1950.  487  pages. 
40  kr. 

This  monumental  study  of  the  history,  manu¬ 
facture,  selling,  and  use  of  books  is  written 
by  the  leading  authorities  in  Denmark  in  their 
respective  fields.  Royal  Librarian  Svend  Dahl, 
printer  C.  Volmer  Nordlunde,  and  bookbinder 
Henrik  Park  are  a  few  of  the  names  known 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  head  the  vari¬ 
ous  sections.  The  book  is  handsomely  printed, 
well  illustrated,  and  provided  with  a  useful 
selective  bibliography. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentuef^y  Library 

W.  L.  M.  E.  van  Leeuwen.  Drie  vrienden, 
studies  over  en  herinneringen  aan  Menno 
ter  Braa\,  H.  Marsman,  E.  du  Perron. 
Utrecht.  W.  de  Haan,  1947.  240  pages. 
7.90  g. 

In  this  book  the  three  leading  pre-war  literary 
figures  ter  Braak,  du  Perron,  and  Marsman 
are  discussed  together  for  the  first  time,  albeit 
in  separate  sections  and  with  only  occasional 
reference  to  each  other.  The  first  two  are  well 
known  as  the  sponsors  and  editors  of  the 
monthly  Forum,  which  existed  from  1932- 
1935,  and  to  which  Marsman  also  contributed. 
They  were  strong  personalities,  extreme  in¬ 
dividualists  in  the  pre-war  Holland  of  the  late 
twenties  and  the  thirties,  hardly  appreciated 
in  that  country,  which  for  a  century  had  been 
dominated  by  group  divisions  along  religious, 
ethical,  and  political  lines,  not  to  forget  class 
distinctions. 

All  three  were  in  revolt  against  the  narrow 
provincialism  of  Dutch  culture  and  the  shal¬ 
low  hypocrisy  and  materialistic  outlook  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  All  three  attempted  to  raise  Dutch 
literature  to  a  European  level.  Marsman  and 
du  Perron  could  not  endure  the  Dutch  atmos¬ 
phere  and  spent  their  best  years  abroad,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  France  and  Belgium.  They  had 
many  mutual  contacts,  yet  they  differed  great¬ 
ly  in  education,  background,  approach,  and 
method. 

Ter  Braak  (1902-1940)  was  a  relentless 
critic  who,  in  his  novels  and  essays,  attempted 


to  break  down  all  accepted  traditions,  con¬ 
ventions,  and  ideas.  He  considered  any  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  an  ethical,  religious,  aesthetic  or 
social  creed  as  an  offense  against  the  individual 
personality.  He  was  fundamentally  a  moralist 
and,  though  definitely  abandoning  orthodox 
Christianity,  he  was  influenced  by  his  Cal- 
vinistic  background. 

Hendrik  Marsman  (1899-1940)  was  the 
pure  poet,  one  of  the  strongest  Holland  has 
produced.  Utmost  sincerity,  fairness  and  hon¬ 
esty  have  characterized  his  entire  life,  which 
has  been  compared  with  that  of  a  knight, 
though  his  only  weapon  was  the  pen.  His 
whole  existence  and  his  literary  production, 
which  includes  poetry,  prose,  and  critical  es¬ 
says,  was  a  struggle  with  his  own  soul. 

Edgar  du  Perron  (1899-1940),  descendant 
of  an  old  French  family,  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  resident  in  Indonesia,  was  primarily  a 
polemist.  He  never  became  thoroughly  Euro¬ 
pean,  yet,  when  he  returned  to  his  beloved 
Java,  which  he  so  charmingly  and  honestly 
describes  in  his  main  work  Het  land  van  her- 
kpmst,  he  was  disappointed. 

Van  Leeu wen’s  book  is  a  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  understanding  of  these  three  au¬ 
thors.  It  gives  reprints  of  reviews  and  critical 
articles  about  them  and  their  chief  works  in 
chronological  sequence,  followed  by  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  contacts  he  had  with  them,  either 
in  person  or  by  correspondence.  He  writes 
with  enthusiasm,  admiration  and  analytical 
ability,  and  last  but  not  least,  with  profound 
knowledge.  Long  quotations  and  sometimes 
whole  letters  are  here  published  for  the  first 
time.  Excellent  illustrations,  mostly  informal 
portraits  and  facsimiles,  enhance  this  work. 
An  index  and  full  bibliographies  might  be 
added  in  a  new  edition. 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

^  Ina  Boudier-Bakker.  Goud  uit  stro.  Am¬ 
sterdam.  Van  Kampen.  1950.  331  pages. 
6.90  fl. 

A  novel  of  Amsterdam  family  life  during  the 
Belgian  “secession”  (1830-1831)  by  a  Dutch 
novelist  who  has  been  writing  successful 
novels  since  the  beginning  of  the  century.  The 
book  is  reminiscent  of  her  highly  commended 
book,  Armoede  (Poverty);  for  the  conflicts 
and  tragedies  of  the  Vuurhouten  family  are  in 
large  part  due  to  weaknesses  of  character.  It  is 
the  mother  who  ultimately  “weaves  the  gold 
of  wise  resignation  out  of  the  straw  of  disillu¬ 
sionment.”  The  family  history  is  placed  in 
a  historical  setting  which  never  quite  becomes 
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an  integral  part  of  the  story.  The  style  is  lack¬ 
ing  in  smoothness,  due  in  part  to  over-punctu¬ 
ation.  The  author  is  a  skilful  character  analyst 
as  well  as  a  good  story-teller. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  F.  Schmidt-Degener.  Het  blijvend  beeld 
der  Hollandse  \unst.  Amsterdam.  Meulen- 
hoff.  1949.  viii-}-149  pages  -1-  48  plates. 
16  fl. 

These  collected  essays  on  Dutch  art  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  seem  to  be  largely  intended 
for  the  highly  educated  reader  somewhat  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  subject  as  well  as  with  the 
technical  language  of  the  art  historian.  Both 
the  text  and  the  black-and-white  plates  make 
a  considerable  contribution  to  a  deeper  insight 
into  this  glorious  period  of  Dutch  painting 
and  some  of  its  most  famous  as  well  as  lesser 
known  representatives.  There  are  articles  on 
the  general  character  of  this  art,  the  Bible  and 
Dutch  art,  and  Italian  influences  thereon. 
Among  the  lesser  known  masters  Willem 
Buytewech  is  dealt  with.  The  style  is  most 
unusual  and  there  are  frequent  references  to 
literature  and  its  relation  to  painting.  This 
is  not  surprising,  for  the  author  wrote  remark¬ 
able  poems  himself,  published  after  his  death 
under  the  tide  De  poort  van  Ishtar  (Amster¬ 
dam,  Meulenhoff,  1945). 

T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 
Library  of  Congress 

*  F.  Schmidt-Degener.  Rembrandt.  Amster¬ 
dam.  Meulenhofl.  1950.  vii-1-197  pages  -|- 
64  plates.  17.50  fl. 

Essays  by  the  late  Dutch  Rembrandt  author¬ 
ity,  selected  and  introduced  by  A.  Van  Schen- 
del,  art  historian  and  scientific  assistant  at  the 
Rijksmuseum  (Amsterdam).  The  first,  third, 
and  fourth  essays  are  concerned  with  the  in¬ 
terpretation  of  Rembrandt’s  oeuvre  in  terms 
of  his  life  and  personality;  the  second  is  a  com¬ 
parative  study  of  the  artist  and  the  contempo¬ 
rary  poet  Vondel;  the  fifth  and  sixth  deal  re¬ 
spectively  with  the  identification  of  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  portrait  “G.  de  Lairesse”  and  the  sym¬ 
bolism  of  his  etching,  “The  Phoenix’’;  the 
seventh  discusses  composition  problems  of 
“The  Nightwatch.’’  All  reveal  professional 
learning  of  the  highest  order,  supported  by 
rich  cultural  understanding.  This  is  strong, 
clear,  substantial  writing,  completely  free  from 
vague  aestheticism. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 


^  J.  Greshoff.  Verzameld  Wer\.  V :  Het  Boelt^ 
der  Vriendschap.  Amsterdam.  Van  Kam- 
pen/Querido.  1950.  346  pages.  10.50  fl. 
The  author  says  in  the  “Introduction”  that  in 
his  literary  life  “friendship  is  almost  always 
conjoined  with  admiration,  or  at  least  with 
appreciation.”  This  characterizes  these  critical 
studies  of  Verhaeren,  Kloos,  Van  Schendel, 
Karel  van  de  Woestijne,  and  others.  Never¬ 
theless  the  indomitable  literary  crusader  and 
enemy  of  moral  and  artistic  humbug  does  not 
entirely  ignore  his  enemies.  The  essay  on  Van 
Schendel — it  numbers  146  pages — could  hard¬ 
ly  be  improved  upon  for  painstaking  analysis 
and  sympathetic  but  well-considered  judg¬ 
ment.  Of  sp)ecial  interest  to  American  readers 
is  the  acute  but  nonetheless  generous  charac¬ 
ter  sketch  of  Hendrik  van  Loon.  As  usual,  the 
author  produces  many  a  tempting  quotation. 

Marten  ten  Hoor 
University  of  Alabama 

^  E.  J.  Dijksterhuis.  De  Mechanisering  van 
het  Wereldbeeld.  Amsterdam.  Meulen- 
hoff.  1950.  xv-|-590  pages.  16.50  fl. 

This  book  deserves  a  much  longer  review 
than  limitations  permit.  It  is  basic  despite 
some  faults  and  does  give  evidence  of  original 
thoughts  and  views.  It  (accidentally.^)  has  the 
same  title  as  Anneliese  Maier’s  book  Die 
Mechanisierung  des  Weltbildes  (Leipzig, 
1938)  on  which  it  leans  heavily  for  reference 
without,  however,  being  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  earlier  German  work.  The  book 
is  announced  as  having  social  significance, 
which  it  has  not;  frankly  this  is  just  as  well. 
It  purports  to  cover  the  history  of  science 
up  to  1700  but  the  author,  a  mathematician 
and  physicist,  slights  the  science  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  matter  very  badly  as  indicated  by  the 
references  which  do  not  mention  such  names 
as  Strunz  and  Berthelot.  The  main  subjects 
are  mathematics,  astronomy  and  some  physics 
but  the  author’s  long  studies  of  the  history  of 
mathematics  keep  interfering  with  the  other 
subjects. 

He  subdivides  science  into  ancient,  classical, 
and  modern,  with  the  line  between  the  latter 
two  placed  approximately  in  the  late  1920’s. 
Classical  science,  based  on  the  discoveries  of 
Copernicus,  Newton,  Dalton,  and  Descartes 
respectively  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  mathematics,  ends  with  the 
new — should  we  say  dualistic.? — theories  of 
Einstein  and  possibly  Planck. 

Pieter  H.  Kollewijn 
Berhjsley,  Calif. 
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5^  Takes  Doxas.  P/^re  Epoche.  Athens.  Gra- 
pheia  Auges  Purgou  Eleias.  1950.  114 
pages. 

The  title  (The  Bitter  Epoch)  gives  a  clue  to 
the  contents  of  the  book.  It  consists  of  a  series 
of  short  stories  describing  the  reaction  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  Greeks  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  the  Italians  and  the  Germans  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II.  They  stress  the  hardships 
and  the  courage  of  the  people  who  did  not  bow 
under  the  German  yoke  but  who  sought  to 
find  in  their  religious  and  their  traditional 
life  the  courage  to  endure  everything  in  the 
certainty  that  the  bitter  era  would  come  to 
an  end  and  that  Greece  would  once  again  be 
free.  They  present  good  pictures  of  the  times 
and  the  stories  are  well  told. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

Kostas  Makistos.  Siphounas.  Athens. 
Mavrides.  1949.  132  pages. 

This  volume  has  the  fitting  subtitle,  “A  Novel 
of  Hunger,”  for  in  this  tale  of  the  poor  boy 
Koumes  and  his  mother  Stanthia  in  a  small 
seaport  town  of  Greece  during  the  war,  we 
are  given  a  picture  of  the  hardships  of  the 
community  apart  from  the  actual  fighting. 
The  author  depicts  the  reactions  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  to  the  situation  and  emphasizes  the 
apocalyptic  note  which  cropped  up  again  and 
again  combined  with  a  fortitude  which  gave 
the  people  the  strength  to  bear  their  starva¬ 
tion  and  to  maintain  their  morale,  as  they 
saw  more  and  more  of  their  friends  carried  to 
untimely  graves.  It  is  a  sad  and  poignant 
story,  but  not  a  morbid  one. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Ioanna  Boukouvala-Anagnotou.  Kumata 
\ai  Limania.  Athens.  Alikiotes.  1950.  79 
pages. 

TTiis  volume  of  poems,  collected  from  the 
published  works  of  the  author  over  a  period 
of  years,  reflects  admirably  the  emotions  of  a 
woman  during  the  troubled  years  of  the  war. 
A  considerable  part  deals  with  her  own  mis¬ 
fortunes,  joys,  and  sorrows,  the  fate  of  her 
children,  the  hardships  invoked  by  war  and 
the  famine,  the  deaths  caused  by  the  bru¬ 
tality  of  the  occupying  forces.  We  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  bitter  irony  in  such  poems  as  “The 
Twentieth  Century,”  which  emphasizes  the 
startling  fact  brought  home  not  only  to  Greece 
but  to  the  world  that  this  century  with  its  ex¬ 
aggerated  hopes  and  boundless  self-confidence 
has  been  in  reality  one  of  the  most  tragic  and 


frustrated  periods  in  world  history,  as  man 
has  been  brought  to  appreciate  fully  man’s 
inhumanity  to  man. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  G.  Themcles.  A\olouthia.  Thessalonika. 

Nikolaides.  1950.  43  pages. 

This  volume  of  poems,  including  the  series 
from  which  it  takes  its  name,  “Adam  and 
Eve,”  and  four  scattered  poems,  shows  clearly 
the  influence  of  World  War  II.  It  equates  the 
fate  of  ephemeral  man  with  the  permanence 
of  the  universe  and  the  eternal  life  of  the 
Angels.  There  is  a  definite  apocalyptic  note 
in  many  of  the  sections,  as  the  author  accepts 
human  life  with  all  of  its  limitations  as  transi¬ 
tory  and  yet  of  value.  The  stirring  events  of 
the  last  decade  have  roused  him  to  poetic 
outpourings  of  high  quality  and  have  made 
him  a  philosophical  examiner  of  the  present 
scene.  Clarence  A.  Manning 

Columbia  University 

^  Inge  Krokann.  Ut  av  S^uggen.  Oslo. 
Gyldendal  Norsk  Forlag.  1949.  262  pages. 
17.50  kr. 

Written  in  Landsmaal,  New  Norse,  or  Sam 
Norsks  (terms  one  has  read  of,  but  certainly 
not  what  foreigners  once  knew  as  Norwegian), 
“Out  of  the  Shadow”  is  more  tract  than  novel. 
The  relation  of  countryside  and  city,  which  is 
part  of  the  language<ontroversy,  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  flight  of  youth  from  the  farm,  the 
question  of  fair  prices  for  farm  products — all 
these  topics  are  presented.  The  bigoted  party- 
discipline  of  Labor  is  criticized  but  the  move¬ 
ment  is  approved.  Did  the  book  appear  be¬ 
fore  or  after  the  1949  election  in  which  Nor¬ 
way,  like  Inge  Krokann,  rejected  Com¬ 
munism.?  Leslie  F.  Smith 

University  of  Ol^lahoma 

^  Edison  Carneiro.  Antologia  do  Negro 
Brasileiro.  Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1950.  xix 
-j-  432  pages. 

This  anthology  is  a  broad  cross-section  of  the 
appearance  of  the  Negro  in  Brazilian  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  divided  into  eight  parts:  The  Pio¬ 
neers,  The  March  of  Abolition,  Under  Slavery, 
Reactions  of  the  Negro,  Folklore,  Religion, 
Negro  Figures,  and  Under  the  Republic.  This 
is  the  only  division  made,  and  under  these 
titles  appear  selections  from  diverse  authors; 
anthropologists,  poets,  historians,  novelists  are 
all  represented.  These  authors  are  not  all 
Negroes,  but  rather  are  those  who  have  all 
written  at  some  time  about  the  Negro.  There 
seems  to  be  more  emphasis  placed  on  real  fig- 
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urcs  than  upon  the  countless  Negro  characters 
appearing  in  the  rich  field  of  the  Brazilian 
novel.  Thus  Jorge  Amado  is  not  represented 
by  any  fictional  excerpts  and  Lins  do  Rego 
does  not  appear.  Edison  Carneiro  has  given 
us,  nonetheless,  an  omnibus  history  of  the 
Negro  in  Brazil  and  is  carrying  on  the  valu¬ 
able  sort  of  work  initiated  by  Nina  Rodrigues 
and  Arthur  Ramos. 

Gregory  Rabassa 
Columbia  University 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  A  £pica  Portu- 
guesa  no  Seculo  XVI.  (Subsidios  docu- 
mentares  para  uma  theoria  geral  da 
epopea.)  Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao 
Patdo.  (Letras,  No.  6.)  6th  ed.,  1950.  406 
pages  4"  13  plates.  80$. 

This  sixth  edition  of  Professor  Figueiredo’s 
work  is  the  first  version  that  can  be  consid¬ 
ered  complete.  It  is  much  enlarged  over  the 
preceding  ones  published  over  the  last  twenty 
years.  In  it  the  author  expands  his  ideas  on 
the  epic,  its  conception  and  genesis,  inter¬ 
preting  the  Lusiadas  as  the  poetic  rendering 
of  a  collective  myth  inspiring  heroic  and  his¬ 
toric  deeds,  and  denying  that  the  poet  is  the 
creator  of  epic  matter. 

Figueiredo’s  ideas  are  contained  in  the  first 
and  third  parts  of  this  work,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  study  being  given  over  (Parte  Segunda) 
to  the  Ambiencia  Lendaria,  a  fascinating  sec¬ 
tion  in  its  own  right  and  apart  from  its  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  author’s  thesis.  Thirteen 
estampas  illustrate  this  parte. 

The  typesetters  have  not  edited  the  au¬ 
thor’s  orthography,  which,  as  he  remarks, 
“aprendi  no  distante  seculo  XIX,”  but  the  dif¬ 
ferences  from  current  standards  will  hardly 
disturb  the  scholar  who  uses  the  work,  which 
appears  to  be  the  definitive  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

L.  L.  Barrett 
Washington  and  Lee  University 

erfp  '  ■ 

^  Fidelino  de  Figueiredo.  Shakespeare  e 
Garrett.  Sao  Paulo.  Universidade  de  Sao 
Paulo.  1950.  59  pages. 

After  sketching  the  history  of  Shakespeare’s 
fortunes  in  Portugal  and  Spain,  Figueiredo 
shows  in  detail  how  Almeida  Garrett,  destined 
to  become  the  leader  of  the  Romantic  move¬ 
ment  in  Portugal,  lost  his  original  hostility 
toward  Shakespeare  in  1823,  when  he  spent 
several  months  in  Warwickshire.  From  then 
on,  three  plays  helped  shape  Garrett’s  ideas 
on  modern  Portuguese  drama:  A  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Ham¬ 
let. 


The  essay  was  first  published  in  the  Boletin 
de  la  Academia  Argentina  de  Letras,  XVII 
(1949).  It  exemplifies  Figueiredo’s  concept  of 
modern  literary  criticism  as  the  study  of  the 
fortunes  of  great  works. 

Gerald  M.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

^  Fran  Martins.  O  Cruzeiro  Tern  Cinco 
Estrelas.  Fortaleza.  Cla.  1950.  342  pages. 
Sr.  Martins  calls  this  work  a  novel,  but  the 
genre  really  represented  is  his  old  favorite,  the 
short  story.  Telling  the  completely  independ¬ 
ent  tales  of  five  brothers,  he  presents  an  un¬ 
usually  broad  panorama  of  life  in  postwar 
Brazil.  The  episodes  of  the  rubber  worker  in 
the  Amazon  and  the  labor  agitator  in  Santos 
seem  of  literary  rather  than  personal  inspira¬ 
tion;  but  the  other  stories,  especially  that  of 
the  budding  politician,  show  that  Sr.  Martins 
possesses  a  narrative  talent  and  an  eye  and 
ear  for  detail  equalled  by  few  writers  in  his 
country  today. 

R.  E.  Dimmic\ 
Northwestern  University 

^  Myron  Malkiel-Jiroumsky.  Preconceitos 
da  tipoca.  Lisboa.  Ocidente.  1948.  141 
pages. 

Of  the  prejudices  of  our  day  which  Mr.  Mal- 
kiel-Jiroumsky  combats  in  this  volume  of  es¬ 
says,  perhaps  the  chief  is  our  conviction  of 
the  incontestable  priority  of  the  material  fact 
over  the  idea  which  is  its  cause,  and  of  which 
it  is  in  reality  but  a  pale  reflection.  Drawing 
upon  his  acquaintance  in  such  differing  fields 
as  art,  history,  literature,  linguistics,  and  cul¬ 
tural  anthropology,  and  striving  for  a  vision 
of  the  past  less  distorted  than  that  obtained 
by  viewing  it  through  the  perspective  of  the 
present,  the  author  urges  a  re-examination  of 
many  currently  accepted  values,  in  which  an 
increased  importance  will  be  given  to  factors 
of  a  spiritual  and  psychological  nature. 

R.  E.  Dimmic\ 
North  western  Uni versity 

^  A.  J.  Renner.  Assuntos  econdmicos  e 
sociais.  Coletdnea  de  artigos  e  estudos. 
Porto  Alegre.  Globo.  1950.  294  pages. 

Sr.  Renner,  a  pioneer  in  the  textile  and  shoe 
industries  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Brazil,  en¬ 
visages  in  these  articles  the  problems  which 
have  confronted  the  young  Brazilian  industry 
in  recent  years.  A  firm  believer  in  free  enter¬ 
prise,  he  is  at  the  same  time  an  enlightened 
advocate  of  social  services  and  employee-shar¬ 
ing  of  monthly  earnings.  He  fights  two  ene¬ 
mies,  the  indifference  of  those  who  prosper 
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and  bureaucratic  centralization.  His  ideal  of 
service  plus  (reasonable)  profit  is  that  of 
Henry  Ford  and  the  Rotary  Club.  The  articles 
are  written  for  Brazilians;  their  thought  is 
well  known  to  Americans. 

Gerald  M.  Moser 
Pennsylvania  State  College 

Rubens  Borba  de  Moraes,  William  Berrien, 
eds.  Manual  Bibllogrdfico  de  Estudos 
Brasileiros.  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Souza,  xii  -|- 
895  pages.  200$. 

Fashioned  upon  the  Handbook  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  Studies,  with  general  statements  preced¬ 
ing  selective  critical  bibliographies  of  works 
considered  basic  in  each  field,  this  volume 
covers  art,  law,  education,  ethnology,  phi¬ 
lology,  folklore,  geography,  history,  literature, 
music,  and  sociology  in  Brazil,  up  to  1942. 
There  is  wide  variation,  quantitative  as  well 
as  qualitative,  from  section  to  section:  art  is 
especially  well  treated,  whereas  literature 
leaves  perhaps  the  most  to  be  desired.  An  ex¬ 
cellent  index  considerably  enhances  the  value 
of  this  book,  which,  even  with  insufficiencies, 
is  a  “must”  for  every  reference  library  and 
for  every  serious  student  of  Brazil. 

Ralph  Edward  Dimmic\ 
Northwestern  University 

^  Haroldo  Candido  de  Oliveira.  Indios  e 
Sertanejos  do  Araguaya.  Sao  Paulo.  Mel- 
horamentos.  1949.  99  pages. 

This  book  is  both  readable  and  useful.  Written 
in  the  form  of  a  travel  diary,  it  is  notable  for 
its  keenness,  its  supple  and  colorful  style,  and 
its  accuracy.  It  was  in  1947  that  Haroldo 
Candido  de  Oliveira  was  invited  by  the  Ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Protection  of  the  Indians  to  visit 
the  undeveloped  Araguaya  region  of  Matto 
Grosso  Province,  Brazil.  As  we  experience 
with  him  his  impressions  of  this  remote  and 
uniquely  American  region,  we  are  won  by 
his  thoroughly  poetic  though  completely  real¬ 
istic  spirit.  His  reader  penetrates  this  “un¬ 
known  America”  in  a  voyage  of  discovery 
conducted  in  sober  and  simple  language  with 
numerous  large  and  very  clear  photographs. 
The  volume  is  tastefully  printed. 

Gaston  Figueira 
Montevideo 

^  Nikola)  D.  Velimirovich.  Zemlya  Nedo- 
djija.  Windsor,  Ont.  Voice  of  the  Canadian 
Serbs.  1950.  69  pages. 

The  author,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
bishops  of  the  Serb  Orthodox  Church  and  an 
outstanding  philosopher  and  theologian,  has 
in  this  “modern  fable,”  as  he  calls  it,  de¬ 


scribed  the  trials  of  a  Serb  patriot.  Spas  Spaso- 
vich,  imposed  by  the  Gestapo  in  a  Serb  prison 
camp  during  World  War  II.  The  hero  is  a 
sincere  patriot  who  respects  the  human  and 
divine  law,  the  rights  of  his  fellow  men  both 
by  nature  and  by  faith,  and  is  confronted 
with  the  tangles  of  modern  totalitarian  rule. 
The  general  principles  and  ideals  of  Spas  are 
shown  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  both  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan 
faiths.  In  its  simple  form  the  book  contains 
the  thoughts  of  a  serious  thinker  on  the  great 
problems’ of  our  time. 

Clarence  A.  Manning 
Columbia  University 

^  Ann  Mari  Falk.  Ldtta  livets  bordor.  Stock¬ 
holm.  Wahlstrom  &  Widstrand.  1950. 
255  pages.  8.75  kr. 

Despite  some  awkwardness  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  plot,  this  pleasing  tale  of  one  year 
in  a  young  girl’s  life  is  characterized  by  a 
delicacy  and  insight  that  is  entirely  too  rare 
in  the  treatment  of  this  theme.  The  transition 
from  sheltered  family  life  to  the  realities  of  the 
outside  world  is  crucial  in  any  young  woman’s 
life  and  is  treated  accordingly;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  rather  idyllic  portrayal  of  care¬ 
free  days  in  a  summer  vacation.  It  is  a  book 
to  be  read  at  rather  than  through. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Uh-ary 

^  Par  Lagerkvist.  Bar  abbas.  Stockholm. 

Bonniers.  1950.  205  pages.  9  kr. 

In  a  style  inspired  by  the  Biblical  directness  of 
his  sources.  Par  Lagerkvist  tells  here  the  story 
of  a  man  who  sought  God  and  made  the  great¬ 
est  personal  sacrifices  to  achieve  the  good  life, 
but  failed  because  he  did  not  understand  the 
fundamentals  of  Christianity.  Barabbas,  a 
coarse  and  lawless  man,  witnessed  the  tragedy 
of  Golgotha  and  was  inspired  to  renounce  his 
former  ways  and  join  forces  with  the  Chris¬ 
tians.  But  his  heart  was  never  changed,  and 
he  was  unable  to  find  his  place  in  the  congre¬ 
gation.  Only  after  he  had  set  fire  to  Rome  did 
he  realize  that  he  had  served  the  Devil  rather 
than  the  (iod  of  faith  and  charity.  Lager- 
kvist’s  version  of  this  moving  legend  is  an  im¬ 
portant  book  that  deserves  a  wide  audience. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Library 

^  Ann  Margret  Dahlquist  -  Ljungberg. 
Djdvulsdans.  Dil{ter.  Stockholm.  Bon¬ 
niers.  1950.  131  pages.  7.75  kr. 

Ann  Margret  Dahlquist-Ljungberg  has  lived 
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up  to  the  promise  of  her  first  book,  Jungfrun 
i  berget  (1947),  in  her  most  recent  collection 
of  poems.  The  title  piece,  a  prose  poem  based 
on  the  fantastic  imagination  of  an  insane 
watchmaker,  is  a  neo-Romantic  piece  of  high¬ 
est  quality.  It  reveals  maturity,  deepening  of 
psychological  insight,  and  linguistic  felicity. 

Lawrence  S,  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucl{y  Library 

^  Ernst  Bendz.  Fransht.  Utterdra  essayer. 

Lund.  Gleerup.  1950.  262  pages.  10.50  kr. 
This  volume  contains  some  thirty  essays,  all 
previously  published  in  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines.  Although  each  author  is  given  only  a 
relatively  small  space,  Bendz  nevertheless  man¬ 
ages  to  offer  good  orientations  to  the  work 
of  each;  the  book  as  a  whole  presents  a  reason¬ 
ably  good  picture  of  letters  in  France  today. 
The  coverage  may  be  suggested  by  mention¬ 
ing  merely  a  few  of  the  more  prominent 
French  authors  who  are  included:  Bernanos, 
Claudel,  Cocteau,  Duhamel,  Gide,  Mauriac, 
Romains,  and  Sartre. 

Lawrence  S.  Thompson 
University  of  Kentucky  Library 

^  Robert  Brasillach,  ed.  &  tr.  Anthologie  de 
la  poesie  grecque.  Paris.  Stock.  1950.  332 
pages.  960  fr. 

A  collection  of  Greek  poetry  from  Homer  to 
Paulus  Silentiarius.  Opposite  each  page  of 
text  is  a  free  verse  translation  by  M.  Brasillach. 
There  is  a  brief  introduction  on  Greek  poetry 
in  general,  and  a  paragraph  on  each  of  the 
poets  is  prefixed  to  the  selections  from  his 
work.  A  table  of  contents,  an  index  of  poets, 
and  brief  notes  on  editions  and  translations  are 
included,  but  no  list  of  first  lines  nor  any  exact 
references  identifying  the  poems.  The  Greek 
text  is  attractively  printed,  but  the  paper  is 
rather  poor.  M.  Brasillach’s  Anthologie  invites 
comparison  with  the  Oxford  Bool^  of  Gree\ 
Verse,  though  it  is  considerably  less  extensive. 

John  F.  Charles 
Wabash  College 

K  K 

“The  influence  of  Western  writers  upon  Korean 
playwrights  is  seen  in  the  realism  found  in  the  works 
of  the  younger  writers.  At  the  same  time,  the  influence 
of  the  ancient  Oriental  philosophy  remains,  with  plots 
often  emphasizing  respect  for  elders  and  strong  family 
loyalties.  The  result  is  an  interesting  blend  of  Eastern 
and  Western  literary  treatments.” 

Eastern  World 

Gennaro  Pistilli,  a  newcomer  to  the  world  of  letters, 
has  received  the  Premio  Riccione,  Italy’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  literary  prize  in  the  field  of  drama. 


^  B.  Q.  Morgan,  F.  W.  Strothmann,  eds. 
Middle  High  German  Translation  of  the 
“Summa  Theologica”  by  Thomas  Aqui¬ 
nas.  Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  University 
Press.  1950.  400  pages.  $5. 

A  most  exciting  first  edition!  Strothmann 
found  in  Stuttgart  a  largely  unpublished 
manuscript  from  Weingarten,  written  in  a 
fourteenth  century  hand,  with  the  neat  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  minor  show  piece.  With  the 
help  of  C.  E.  Byrne  the  Latin  originals  were 
sought,  and  now  text  and  translation,  foot¬ 
notes  and  glossaries,  make  their  appearance  as 
the  joint  work  of  Strothmann  and  the  master 
translator  Morgan.  Since  the  photostat  is  at 
Stanford,  the  editors  have  normalized  both 
spelling  and  punctuation.  The  glossaries  relate 
the  new  material  to  existing  standard  works; 
a  preface  explains  the  procedure  and  promises 
a  separate  treatise  on  the  new  text  in  the  near 
future. 

In  their  work  the  two  scholars  were  struck 
with  the  strong  dependence  of  German  philo¬ 
sophical  language  on  Latin  models.  One  knows 
this  phenomenon  from  the  Gothic  Bible,  the 
Old  High  German  translation,  etc.,  but  it  is 
startling  indeed  to  see  how  far  the  dependence 
goes.  The  able  work  of  these  editors  means 
not  only  an  addition  to  specialized  knowledge 
of  Middle  High  German,  but  also  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  history  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression.  Style  grows  with  thinking  and  the 
desire  to  make  one’s  thinking  clear  to  others. 
I  must  admit  that  I  find  the  Latin  easier  to 
understand  than  the  German,  which  often  fol¬ 
lows  the  original  syllable  by  syllable.  Depen- 
dere  becomes  thus  hangen  von.  It  is  a  long 
way  from  such  naive  literal  renderings  to  the 
flexibility  which  Michaelis  and  Bahrdt,  Voss 
and  Goethe,  Vollmoller  and  George,  and,  in 
this  country,  Hollander  and  Morgan,  have 
been  able  to  impart  to  their  translations. 

Heinrich  Meyer 
Muhlenberg  College 

«  M 

Cesare  Pavese  has  been  awarded  the  “Strega”  Lit¬ 
erary  Prize  in  the  amount  of  500,000  lire  for  his  book 
La  hella  estate. 

The  Swiss  Prix  Charles  Veillon  for  Italian  fiction 
has  been  awarded  to  Carlo  Coccioli  (sec  B.A.,  24:3, 
pp.  238-41). 

The  Prix  International  Charles  Veillon,  presented 
each  year  for  a  novel  written  in  French,  has  been 
awarded  for  1951  to  the  Swiss  author  C.-F.  Landry  for 
his  latest  work  La  Devinaize. 


Periodicals  at  Large 


French 

Annales  de  Vlnstitut  d'Etudes  Occitanes.  Quar.  Rcnc 
Nelli,  dir.  Ch.-P.  Bru,  ed.  Toulouse.  500  fr.  yr.  No.  5. 
— “Revue  de  Synth^e  des  Sciences  de  THomme  d’Oe.” 
Symposium  on  Regionalism;  Jean  Ballard,  Andre 
Chamson,  Armand  Lunel,  et  al. 

Annales  de  I’Universite  de  Paris.  Quar.  Maurice  Cos¬ 
tard,  ed.  Paris.  Sorbonne.  700  fr.  yr.  XX  :4. — Le  iran- 
(ois,  langue  vivante,  Charles  Bruneau;  Romain  Rolland, 
ciloyen  du  monde,  Pierre  Grappin. 

le  hayou.  Quai  .  Jules  A.  Vern,  dir.  Houston,  Texas. 

U.  of  Houston.  $2  yr.  No.  45. — L’autre  Rodenbach 
(Albrecht),  Leon  Boequet. 

he  Bulletin  des  Lettres.  10  iss.  yr.  Lyon.  Lardanchet. 
700  fr.  yr.  XII:123,  XIII:124,  125.— Jaco’s  notes  on 
Bernanos,  Barres,  et  al. — V.-H.  Debidour  on  Bernanos’ 
posthumous  novel  Un  mauvais  reve. — Poesie  et  silence, 

V. -H.  Debidour. 

Cahiers  des  Amis  de  Han  Ryner.  Quar.  Louis  Simon, 
ed.  Les  Pavillons-sous-Bois.  250  fr.  yr.  (members). 
Nos.  17,  18-19. 

Cahiers  du  Sud.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Ballard,  dir.  Leon- 
Gabriel  Gros,  ed.  Marseille.  1,100  fr.  yr.  XXXV11:302, 
303. — Special  section  A  I'aube  du  romantisme;  Lettre 
a  feu  le  poete  Apollinaire,  Yvan  Goll;  Balzac  et  revo¬ 
lution  de  la  societe,  A.  Blanc-Dufour. — Tribute  to  Joe 
Bousquet,  Jean  Paulhan,  et  al.;  L'origine  et  le  sens 
des  contes  de  fees  (1),  Pierre  Gordon. 

cahiers  fran^ais  d’information.  Semi-mo.  Paris.  Se¬ 
cretariat  General  du  Gouvernement.  940  fr.  yr.  Nos. 
165,  166,  167,  169,  170,  171,  172.— 172:  Ecrivains 
d'outre-mer,  Joseph  Zobel. 

Cahiers  Laennec.  Quar.  Paris.  Lethielleux.  600  fr. 
yr.  X:3. — Issue  dedicated  to  Le  secret  medical. 

Contacts.  Mo.  Guy  Vinatrel,  dir.  Paris.  450  fr.  yr. 
11:5,  6. — “Littcraires  et  Sociaux.” 

Contemporeuns.  Mo.  Clara  Malraux,  dir.  Paris.  1,720 
fr.  yr.  No.  3. — Marcel  Arland  on  Herve  Bazin;  Jean 
Cassou  on  Raymond  Queneau. 

Crapouillot.  Quar.  Jean  Galtier-Boissiire,  dir.  Paris. 
1,500  fr.  yr.  Nouvelle  Scric,  No.  11. — Special  issue  Les 
pieds  dans  le  plat.  War,  Resistance,  Liberation,  Post- 
War,  as  witnessed  by  well-known  figures  in  French 
public  life.  A  symposium  confronting  opposing  politi¬ 
cal  testimony  and  opinion. 

Critique.  Mo.  Georges  Bataille,  dir.  Jean  Piel,  Eric 
Weil,  eds.  Paris.  Minuit.  1,900  fr.  yr.  VII  :44,  45. — 
Novalis  ou  le  romantisme  blanc,  Eugene  Jolas;  Georges- 
Albert  Astre  on  Christopher  Fry. — Maurice  Blanchot 
on  Jaspers’  Strindberg  und  Van  Gogh  (with  attention 
to  Swedenborg  and  Holderlin);  Jean-Jacques  Mayoux 
on  Richard  Aldington’s  D.  H.  Lawrence,  Portrait  of  a 
Genius,  but  .  .  .  ;  G.-A.  Astre  on  British  postwar 
literature. 

Documents.  Mo.  J.  J.  Baumgartner,  ed.  Offenbourg 


en  Bade.  Bureau  International  de  Liaison  et  de  Docu¬ 
mentation.  1,300  fr.  yr.  1950:10-11,  12,  1951:1. — 
Issue  dedicated  to  Aspects  du  catholicisme  allemand; 
Rene  Wintzen  on  Elisabeth  Langgasser. — Issue  on 
German  refugees  from  the  East. — La  fin  du  roman 
psychologique,  Rudolf  Kramer-Badoni;  Rolf  Bongs  on 
Max  Rene  Hesse;  Rene  Wintzen  on  poets  Friedrich 
Hagen,  Wolfgang  Bachler,  Friedrich  Podszus. 

Esprit.  Mo.  Albert  Beguin,  dir.  Jean-Marie  Do- 
menach,  ed.  Paris.  1,700  fr.  XVIII:  12,  XIX ;1,  2,  3.— 
Special  issue  in  memoriam  Emmanuel  Mounier,  found¬ 
er  of  Esprit.— Faulk^ner  et  la  generation  de  I’exil, 
Rabi;  Malraux  et  I’humanisme  des  chimeres,  Camille 
Bourniquel. — Sur  un  inedit  de  Baudelaire,  Georges 
Blin. — Special  issue  “La  Paix  Possible.’’ 

Etudes.  Mo.  Paris.  $4.25  yr.  Dccembre  1950,  Janvier, 
Fevrier,  Mars  1951. — Albert  Camus  ou  I’experience 
tragique,  Pierre  Ncraud  de  Boisdeffre;  Les  cris  de  Pas¬ 
cal,  Andre  Blanchet. — Mystere  de  Simone  Weil,  Robert 
Rouquette. — Positions  et  oppositions  d’Emmanuel 
Mounier,  Robert  Rouquette;  Faulkner  le  tragique, 
Marius-Fran^ois  Guyard;  Andre  Blanchet  on  Jean  Cay- 
rol. — Penseurs  et  mystiques  d’Israel,  Jean  Danielou; 
Neville  Braybrooke  on  Englbh  poetry,  1930-1949. 

Les  Etudes  Classiques.  Quar.  J.  Van  Ooteghem,  ed. 
Namur.  Facultcs  Universitaires  N.-D.  de  la  Paix.  150 
Bel.  fr.  yr.  XVI1I:4. — L’esthetique  d’ Andre  Malraux, 
Pierre-Henri  Simon. 

Les  Etudes  Philosophiques.  Quar.  Gaston  Berger, 
dir.  Marseille/Paris.  Presses  Universitaires  de  France. 
800  fr.  yr.  1950:3-4. — Mon  experimentalisme,  Antonio 
Aliotta. 

Evidences.  Mo.  Nicolas  Baudy,  ed.  Paris.  American 
Jewish  Committee.  75  fr.  copy.  Nos.  15,  16. — La  struc¬ 
ture  culturelle  de  I’Europe  vue  par  Spengler  et  T oynbee, 
Claude  Delmas;  Propos  de'  G.  B.  Shaw,  Joseph  Left- 
wich. — L’optimisme  bergsonien,  Vladimir  Jankclcvitch; 
Chants  traditionnels  et  populaires  juifs,  Leon  Algazi. 

Federation.  Mo.  Max  Richard,  dir.  Paris.  625  fr.  yr. 
VII:7l,  VIII:72,  73,  74. — L’homme  devant  I’histoire, 
Claude  Delmas. — Saint-Simon,  precurseur  de  I’Europe 
federee,  Maxime  Leroy. — Au  delh  du  mysticisme 
marxiste,  Albert  Sold. — Raisons  d'esph’er,  Gonzague 
de  Reynold. 

France-Asie.  10  iss.  yr.  Rene  de  Berval,  dir.  Saigon. 
$8  yr.  VI:54,  55,  56. — Le  roman  chinois,  La-Hoai. — 
Andre  Lebois  on  Francis  de  Miomandre. — Special  sec¬ 
tion:  Etudes  tibetaines. 

Guilde  du  Livre.  Mo.  A.  Mermoud,  ed.  Lausanne. 
Gratis  (members).  XV:  12,  XVI :1,  2,  3. — Samples 
from  Guild  books. 

L’Hellenisme  Contemporain.  Bi-mo.  Henriette 
Avatanghelos,  dir.  Athenes.  £1  yr.  IV:4-5,  6. — La 
presence  d’Hombre  dans  la  poesie  neo-hellenique,  D. 
Nicolarcizis. — La  colonne  miraculeuse  de  Saint  Jean, 
Katherina  I.  Kakouri. 

Hommes  et  Mondes.  Mo.  Bernard  Simiot,  dir.  Mar¬ 
cel  Lucain,  ed.  Paris.  1,825  fr.  yr.  Nos.  53,  54,  55,  56. 
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— Les  ecrivains  gagnent-ils  de  I’argent?  Charles  Clerc. 
— Lettres  inedites  d'Oscar  Wilde  i  Alfred  Douglas, 
Guillot  de  Saix;  Gerard  Caillet  on  the  1950  Fcmina- 
Goncourt-Renaudot  prizes. — La  philosophie  franfaise 
en  1950,  Emile  Brchier. — Felicien  Challayc  on  Shri 
Aurobindo;  La  releve  litteraire  (Bazin,  Sigaux,  Druon, 
Castillou),  G^ard  Caillet. 

Larousse  Mensuel.  Paul  Augc,  dir.  Paris.  1,200  fr. 
yr.  Nos.  436,  437,  438. — Ernst  Wiechert,  J.-F.  An- 
gelloz. — Leo  Larguier,  Rene  Bailly;  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Henri  Perruchot. — Johannes  Vilhelm  Jensen, 
C.  G.  Bjurstrom;  La  litterature  chinoise  contemporaine, 
Pham  Van  Ky. 

Les  Lettres  Romanes.  Quar.  Pierre  Groult,  dir.  Lou¬ 
vain.  Universitc  Catholique.  200  Bel.  £r.  yr.  V:l. — 
Le  symbolisme  et  les  symbolismes,  Jacques  Gengoux. 

Uvres  de  France.  Mo.  Paris.  Hachette.  Gratis.  1:7, 
11:1. — “Bulletin  d’lnformation  du  Departement  Etran- 
ger  Hachette.”  Philippe  Hcriat  on  Joseph  Kessel. — 
Maximilian  Vox  and  Pierre  Bergc  on  Jean  Giono. 

Marginales.  Quar.  Joseph  Bracops,  dir.  Albert  Ay- 
guesparse,  cd.  Bruxelles.  80  Bel.  fr.  yr.  V:4. — Yvonne 
Herman  on  Charles  Vildrac;  Le  probleme  du  ma- 
chinisme,  des  arts  et  de  la  poesie,  Georges  Linze; 
Privileges  de  Robert  Desnos,  Arthur  Petronio. 

Mes  fiches.  Mo.  Paul-A.  Martin,  dir.  Jean-Paul 
Pinsonneault,  ed.  Montreal.  Fides.  $1.75  >t.  X1V:258, 
259,  260,  261. — Summary  of  periodical  articles.  Catho¬ 
lic  viewpoints. 

La  Nouvelle  Critique.  10  iss.  yr.  Jean  Kanapa,  ed. 
Paris.  700  fr.  yr.  111:21,  22,  23. — Jean  T.  Desanti  on 
Stalin’s  letters  on  linguistics;  Prestiges  et  faux  prestiges 
de  Bernanos,  Michel  Verret. — La  critique  et  la  creation, 
Jean  Perus;  Michel  Denorcaz  on  William  Faulkner. — 
Une  discussion  en  U.R.S.S.  sur  le  "metier”  litteraire, 
Rene  L’Hermite. 

Les  Oeuvres  Libres.  Mo.  Paris.  Fayard.  150  fr.  copy. 
Nouvelle  scrie  No.  54. — Specializes  in  original  un¬ 
abridged  new  works  (or  translations),  mainly  in  the 
fields  of  fiction  and  drama. 

La  Pensee.  Bi-mo.  F.  Joliot-Curie,  et  al.,  eds.  Paris. 
600  fr.  yr.  Nos.  33,  34. — Maupassant  vivant,  Jean  Var- 
loot;  Une  le(on  de  marxtsme  i  propos  de  la  Unguis- 
tique,  Marcel  Cohen. — R.  Palme  Dutt  on  G.  B.  S.; 
Litterature  de  revolte,  Jean  Larnac. 

La  Pensee  Catholique.  (Juar.  Paris.  Cidre.  800  fr. 
yr.  No.  16. — Gide  et  ses  amis  catholiques,  Dom  Claude- 
jean  Nesmy,  O.  S.  B. 

Pensee  et  Action.  10  iss.  yr.  Hem  Day,  ed.  Brux¬ 
elles.  100  Bel.  fr.  yr.  No.  43. — Tristan  Maya  on  Per- 
ruchot’s  Gauguin  biography. 

Psyche.  Mo.  Maryse  Choisy-Clouzet,  cd.  Paris.  1,900 
fr.  yr.  V:50,  51,  52. — Impressions  psychanalytiques  de 
la  villa  d'Este,  N.  N.  Dracoulidis;  Le  carnage  des  heros, 
Clcmcnce  Ramnoux. — Le  probleme  du  tout-de- 
I'homme,  Ed. — Complexes  de  theatre,  Ed. 

84.  Bi-mo.  Marcel  Bisiaux,  dir.  Paris.  Minuit.  1,000 
fr.  yr.  Nos.  16,  17. — Bilan  "fasciste,”  posthumous  text 
by  Drieu  la  Rochelle. — L’oeuvre  de  Peyrefitte,  Jean- 
Loub  Curtis;  Nietzsche  a  la  lumiere  du  marxisme, 
Georges  Bataille. 

Quo  Vadis.  Bi-mo.  Jacques-Louis  Aubrun,  dir.  Paris. 
200  fr.  copy.  IV:29-30-31. — Sartre  et  Genet,  A.  M.; 
Robert  Maurice  on  Shelley;  Mallarmc  symposium, 
Jules  Beruut,  et  al. 


Relations.  Mo.  Albert  Plante,  dir.  Montreal.  $3  yr. 
Xl:121,  122,  123. 

Rencontre.  Bi-mo.  Henri  Dcbluc,  dir.  Lausanne.  15 
Sw.  fr.  yr.  No.  6. — Faut-il  incriminer  la  technique? 
Raymond  Savioz. 

Revue  de  la  Mediterranee.  Bi-mo.  Jean  Alazard,  dir. 
Alger/Paris.  Universitc  d’Algcr/Elzcvir.  650  fr.  yr. 
IX :6,  X:l. — Les  "Nourritures  Terrestres"  et  I'" expe¬ 
rience  poetique”  contemporaine,  Gabriel  Germain. — 
Remarques  sur  le  vers  baudelairien  (I),  J.  Segond;  En 
memoire  de  Shri  Aurobindo,  Gabriel  Germain. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Franfaise.  Mo.  J.  L.  Craven,  dir. 
New  York.  Elite.  $3  yr.  X:l,  2,  3. — Pierre  Macaigne  on 
the  1950  literary  prizes. — Luc  Estang  on  Leo  Larguier. 
— Saint-Germain-des-Pres  sans  legendes,  Rene  Guilly. 

Revue  de  la  Pensee  Juive.  Quar.  Robert  Aron,  Andre 
Zaoui,  eds.  Paris.  700  fr.  yr.  11:6. — Special  section 
Aspects  de  I’humour  juif,  E.  Bcrl,  A.  Spire,  A.  Luncl, 
et  al. 

Revue  de  Litterature  Comparee.  Quar.  J.-M.  Carre.  M. 
Bataillon,  eds.  Paris.  Boivin.  1,450  fr.  yr.  XXI V:4, 
XXV:  1. — Gabriel  Bonno  on  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  John  Locke  and  Abbe  Du  Bos;  Gleb  Struve  on 
Prince  Pierre  Kozlovski;  L’art  de  la  nouvelle  moderne 
vu  d’outre-Manche,  Jcan-Bcrtrand  Barrcrc. — La  litte¬ 
rature  franfaise  d’Amerique  au  XVll^  et  au  XVlIl* 
sibcle,  Auguste  Viattc;  Precurseurs  de  Bayle  et  de  Fon- 
tenelle,  Gcoffroy  Atkinson:  Les  archives  litteraires  de 
I’Europe  (1804-1808),  Roland  Morticr;  Un  episode 
des  relations  litteraires  franco-hongroises:  Kertbeny, 
Ph.  Chasles,  Thales  Bernard  et  Saint-Rene  Taillandier 
de  1847  a  1860,  Cl.  Pichois. 

Revue  de  Paris.  Mo.  Marcel  Thiebaut,  dir.  $5.50  yr. 
LVII:12,  LVIILl,  2,  3. — Bernard  Shaw  par  Bernard 
Shaw,  Andre  Maurois;  Maurice  Tocsca  on  Goethe  and 
Bcttina  Brentano. — Mallarme  et  Anatole  France,  Henri 
Mondor. — Jacques  Chcncvicrc  in  memoriam  Robert  de 
Traz. — Victor  Hugo  amoureux  (unpublished  docu¬ 
ments),  Henri  Guillcmin;  Le  psychologisme  de  Jung, 
Robert  Campbell;  Paul  Guth  on  Jean  Rostand. 

La  Revue  des  Auteurs  et  des  Uvres.  10  iss.  yr.  E. 
Dupuis,  dir.  Bruxelles.  Universclle.  95  Bel.  fr.  yr. 
XLIII:12,  XLIV:1,  2. — Reviews  briefly  French-lan¬ 
guage  books  according  to  Catholic  viewpoints,  in  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Repertoire  of  Father  Sagehomme. 

La  Revue  Fran^aise.  Mo.  Paris.  $9.50  yr.  Nos.  24, 
25,  26. — Issue  on  French  Equatorial  Africa. — Section 
on  the  Near  East. — Les  calendriers  ancient,  Jean  Ad- 
hemar. 

Le  Revue  du  Caire.  Mo.  Alexandre  Papadopoulo,  ed. 
Le  Caire.  175  piasters  yr.  XIII:  135,  136,  137. — Notre 
ami  le  parasite  litteraire,  Mahmoud  Tcymour;  Pierre 
Descaves  on  Marcel  Jouhandeau. — Balzac  et  Nerval, 
Pierre  Emmanuel. — Jean  Richepin,  J.  Ernest-Charles. 

Revue  Internationale  de  Philosophie.  Quar.  Jean 
I.ameere,  dir.  Bruxelles.  350  Bel.  fr.  yr.  IV:  13,  14. — 
Issue  dedicated  to  interrelation  of  sociology  and  phi¬ 
losophy. — Hobbes  issue. 

La  Revue  Nouvelle.  Mo.  Andre  Molitor,  dir.  Jean 
Delfosse,  ed.  Bruxelles.  Casterman.  $7  yr.  VI:12,  VII: 
1,  2. — Les  idees  d’Aldous  Huxley,  Andre  Molitor. — 
William  Faulkner,  chroniqueur  de  TApocalypse,  Al¬ 
bert  Gerard. — Henri  Van  Lier  on  Bertrand  Russell; 
Jacques  Romane  on  Herve  Bazin. 
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Soldi.  Bi-mo.  M.-R.  Bataille,  ct  al.,  cds.  Alger.  150 
fr.  copy.  No.  5. — Excerpts  from  Albert  Camus’s  forth¬ 
coming  L’Homme  revoke. 

Sources.  Quar.  Paris.  800  fr.  yr.  No.  3. — Christia- 
nisme  et  capitalisme,  Louis  Salleron. 

Syntheses.  Mo.  Jean  Stadtsbaeder,  dir.  Bruxelles.  240 
Bel.  fr.  yr.  V:56,  57. — Andre  Dejardin  on  Simone  Weil; 
Claude  Paulus  on  Montherlant’s  Le  Maitre  de  Santiago. 
— Joe  Bousquet  et  I’Esoterisme  cathare,  Marcel  Le- 
comtc;  L'aventure  d’ Andre  Malraux,  Claude  Delmas; 
Andre  Bruycre  on  Maxim  Gorky. 

La  Table  Ronde.  Mo.  Francois  Mauriac,  Gabriel 
Marcel,  et  al.,  eds.  Paris.  Plon.  1,750  fr.  yr.  Nos.  37,  38, 
39. — Robert  d’Harcourt  on  Theodor  Haecker. — Paul 
fy  Jean-Paul  (Bourget  and  Sartre),  Jacques  Laurent; 
Step  bane  Mallarme  et  Eugbne  Lefebure  (followed  by 
fragments  of  their  correspondence),  Henri  Mondor. — 
Ijes  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  ans  de  Paul  Bourget,  Fran¬ 
cois  Mauriac. 

Vie  Art  Cite.  Bi-mo.  Weber-Perret,  ed.  Lausanne. 
22  Sw.  fr.  yr.  1950:6,  1951:1. — Maurice  Muret  on 
Andre  Siegfried;  four  unpublished  poems  by  Victor 
Hugo;  Andre  Lebois  on  Francis  de  Miomandre;  Ed. 
on  Monique  Saint-Hclier,  Lucien  Marsaux,  Marcel 
Pobc,  Jean  Marteau. — Etude  sur  Gustave  Roud;  Georges 
Nicole  Claude  Delmas  on  Malraux’s  conception  of  art; 
Hombre  etait-il  un  poete  engage?  Paul  Andre. 

La  Vie  Intellectuelle.  Mo.  Paris.  Cerf.  900  fr.  yr. 
1950:12,  1951:1,  2,  3. — Le  detective  et  les  mystiques, 
Maxime  Chastaing;  Metamorphose  de  la  littdature, 
Gabriel  Venaissin. — Danielle  Roland  ou  le  mauvais 
oeil,  Maurice  Chavardcs. — Grandeur  d'Ernst  Wiechert, 
Jean  Steinmann. — Les  possibility  chretiennes  des 
artistes  incroyants,  fr.  Pie-Raymond  Rcgamey,  O.  P.; 
Recit  de  ma  conversion.  Max  Jacob. 

La  Vie  Spirituelle.  Mo.  A.  Pie,  A.-M.  Henry,  O.  P., 
eds.  Paris.  Cerf.  950  fr.  yr.  XXX11:357,  XXX1I1:358, 
359,  360. — Nazareth  et  le  Phe  de  Foucauld,  Fr.  Rene 
Voillaume. — Publications  recentes  sur  le  monachisme, 
A.-M.  Henry,  O.  P. — Claudel,  poete  de  la  Croix,  J. 
Delamare. — Publications  sur  le  clerge,  fr.  J.  Bon- 
duelle,  O.  P. 

German 

Aufbau.  Mo.  Bodo  Uhse,  ed.  Berlin.  18  dm  yr.  VI: 
11,  12,  VII:1,  2. — Johanna  Rudolph  on  Arnold  Zweig; 
Max  Schroeder  on  Anna  Seghers. — Herbert  Jhering  on 
G.  B.  S. — Georg  Lukacs  on  E.  Kasakewitsch’s  Friih- 
ling  an  der  Oder. — Herder  und  die  nationale  Frage, 
Wolfgang  Harich;  Lessing  und  die  Toleranz,  Heinz 
Kamnitzer. 

Die  Auslese.  Mo.  Otto  H.  Luken,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Metzner.  10  dm  yr.  XIX:  1. — Selected  articles  repro¬ 
duced  from  German  and  foreign  periodicals. 

Der  Autor.  Mo.  Werner  Schendell,  ed.  Berlin.  1 
dm  copy.  1951:1. — Organ  of  the  Schutzverband 
Deutscher  Autoren. 

Begegnung.  Mo.  Wilhelm  Peuler,  Helmut  Meisner, 
eds.  Koln.  Wort  und  Werk.  3.60  dm  quar.  V:12,  VI: 
1,  2. — Abendldndische  Kultureinheit,  Walter  Ferber; 
Das  Anliegen  Soren  Kier/^egaards,  Georg  Schuckler. — 
Maxim  Gor/^i  und  der  Bolschewismus,  Erwin  K.  Miinz. 
— Die  Siinde  im  christlichen  Roman  unserer  Zeit, 
Georg  Hermanowski;  War  Don  Juan  ein  Heiliger? 
Erwin  K.  Miinz. 


Das  Buch.  Mo.  Direction  Gcn^rale  des  Affaires  Cul- 
turelles,  eds.  Baden-Baden.  Regie  Autonome  des  Pu¬ 
blications.  5  dm  yr.  11:10-11,  III:1. — Jean  Schlum- 
berger,  Romancier  und  Philosoph,  Jacques  Madaule. — 
Friedrich  Tronje  on  Paul  Eluard;  Junge  (French) 
Poesie  1950,  Stefan  Knap;  A.  R.  de  Rencville  on  Char, 
Bosco,  de  Sober. 

Biicherei  und  Bildung.  Mo.  Werner  Mevissen,  dir. 
Hans  Harald  Breddin,  ed.  Hamburg.  1.80  dm.  copy. 
11:11,  12,  III:1. — Zur  Frage  des  Kriminalromans,  Ru¬ 
dolf  Roder. — Hermann  Hesse,  Rudolf  Joerden,  Ludwig 
Klages,  Franz  Habl  in  tribute  to  Erwin  Ackerknecht, 
dean  of  German  Public  Library  Science,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  70th  birthday. — Heinz  Neumann  on  problems 
of  book  reviewing. 

Biichergilde.  Mo.  Helmut  Dressier,  ed.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Biichergilde  Gutenberg.  Gratis  (members).  1951: 
1,  2. — Guild  reports,  samples,  etc. 

Biichergilde.  Mo.  Ziirich.  Biichergilde  Gutenberg. 
Gratis  (members).  1951:1,  2,  3. — Excerpts  from  Guild 
books. 

colloquium.  Mo.  Otto  H.  Hess,  dir.  Eva  Heilmann, 
ed.  Berlin.  4.80  dm  yr.  IV:10,  V:l,  2,  3. — Magazine  of 
the  Free  Students  of  Berlin. 

Deutsche  Beitrdge.  Bi-mo.  Berthold  Spangenberg, 
Wolf  Lauterbach,  eds.  Miinchen.  Nymphenburger  Ver- 
lagshandlung.  2.50  dm  copy.  IV:6. — Die  UnteilbarJ^eit 
der  deutschen  Literatur,  Oskar  Maria  Graf;  Dichtung 
und  Zufall,  Edgar  Gross. 

Das  Deutsche  Buch.  Bi-mo.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Buch- 
handler-Vereinigung.  1950:5.  —  “Neuerscheinungen 
der  deutschen  Verlage.”  Lists  and  briefly  appraises  from 
Deutsche  Bibliographie  those  titles  most  likely  to  in¬ 
terest  foreign  readers. 

Deutsche  Rundschau.  Mo.  Rudolf  Pechel,  ed.  Gel¬ 
senkirchen.  Ruhr-Verlag.  15  dm  yr.  LXXVI:12, 
LXXVILl,  2. — Ed.  on  Kesten,  Gheorghiu,  Edschmid. 
— Ja  und  Nein  der  Zeit,  Fritz  Usinger;  Zusammenar- 
beit  mit  dem  literarischen  Frankreich,  Karl  Rauch; 
Herbert  Stegemann  on  Carl  Spitteler. — Karl  O.  Paetel 
on  Silone  and  Koestler;  Carmen  Kahn-Wallerstein  on 
“Frankfurt’s  poet’’  Friedrich  Stoltze. 

Dokumente.  Bi-mo.  Georg  Smolka,  ed.  Miinchen. 
Kosel.  2.20  dm  copy.  VI :6,  VII:  1. — Europa  und  die 
Kultur,  Denis  de  Rougemont;  Spanien  und  Europa, 
Nicolas  Ramiro  Rico;  Das  europdische  Denizen  und 
die  Einheit  Europas,  Juliin  Marias. — Religiose  Lage 
und  Statistik,,  G.  Naidenoff. 

Europa- Archiv.  Semi-mo.  Wilhelm  Cornides,  Her¬ 
mann  Voile,  eds.  Frankfurt  a.M.  38  dm  yr.  V:23,  24, 
VI:1,  2,  3. — Psychische  Hygiene,  R.  K.  Jech. — Die 
literarische  Jugend  Europas,  Hermann  Schreiber. — 
— Therapie  der  T heaterkrise ,  Siegfried  Melchinger. — 
(VI :3)  Der  Christ  zwischen  Ost  und  West,  Helmut 
Gollwitzer. 

FranJ{furter  Hefte.  Mo.  Eugen  Kogon,  Walter  Dirks, 
eds.  Frankfurt  a.M.  18  dm  yr.  V:ll,  12,  VI:1,  2,  3. — 
Das  Exempel  Eisenstein,  Milo  Dor;  Streit  um  den  Autor 
Malaparte. — Alfons  Erb  on  Friedrich  Leopold  Stolberg; 
Roman  in  Ameri/^a,  Anne  Freemantle. — Strawinsl^ijs 
Gang  in  die  Vergangenheit,  Helmuth  Faust;  Erich 
Lampey  on  Friedrich  Wilhelm  Foerster. — Luise  Rinser 
on  Franz  Werfel. — Die  Freiheit  und  der  Intellektuelle , 
Walter  Weymann-Weye;  Eugen  Kogon,  Karl  Thieme 
on  Martin  Buber. 
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Freude  an  Biickern.  Mo.  M.  Dietrich,  cd.  Wien. 
Korallen  Verlag.  36  s  yr.  1:1,  2. — Balzac  sagt  Ja  zum 
Leben,  Hermann  Hesse;  Der  Dichter  und  tein  Publi- 
l(um,  Frank  Thiess. — Dichtung,  Liebe  und  Gerech- 
tigkeit,  Walter  v.  Molo;  Das  neue  Rilke -Bild,  Heinz 
Kindermann. 

Geist  und  Tat.  Mo.  Willi  Eichler,  ed.  Hamburg. 
Europaische  Verlagsanstalt.  1.50  dm  quar.  V:12,  VI: 
1,  2. — Geschaft  und  Geist  (on  the  movies),  Rudolf 
Jardon. — Islands  bester  Mann  (Dr.  Noel  C.  Browne), 
Georg  Maranz. — Ed.  on  Anna  Siemsen. 

Das  Goldene  Tor.  Bi-mo.  Alfred  Doblin,  Wolfgang 
Lohmeyer,  eds.  Baden-Baden.  Verlag  fiir  Kunst  und 
Wissenschaft.  1.50  dm  copy.  V:6. — Sigrid  von  Mas- 
senbach  on  Gerard  de  Nerval. 

Heute  und  Morgen.  Mo.  Willi  Bredel,  ed.  Schwerin. 
Petermanken.  1.35  dm  copy.  1950:1 1,  12,  1951:1,  2,  3. 
— Tolstois  Forderungen  an  die  Kunst,  Heinz  Goldberg; 
Wieland  Herzfelde  on  Anna  Seghers;  P.  G.  Dippel  in 
memoriam  G.  B.  Shaw. — "Das  Lied  allein  bleibt  ewig 
.  .  .  ,"  Wilhelm  Pentz;  Der  Geburtstag  des  russischen 
Realismus,  Heinz  Goldberg. — Louis  Aragon  on  painter 
John  Heartfield. — Die  Tragodie  der  amerikanischen 
Liter atur,  Wieland  Herzfelde. — Erich  Sielaff  on  Hein¬ 
rich  Mann. 

Historische  Zeitschrift.  Quar.  Ludwig  Dehio,  Wal 
ther  Kienast,  eds.  Miinchen.  Oldenbourg.  12  dm  copy. 
CLXX:3,  CLXXLl. — Imperialismus,  Sozialismus  und 
Christentum  bei  Friedrich  Naumann,  Richard  Nurn- 
berger. — Zwei  unbekannte  Briefe  von  Carl  Schurz, 
Paul  Kluke. 

Hochland.  Bi-mo.  Franz  Josef  Schoningh,  ed.  Miin- 
chen.  Kosel.  6.60  dm  quar.  XLIII:2,  3. — Der  unbe- 
kannte  Ibsen  (on  Peer  Gynt),  Ed.;  Neues  iiber  Chester¬ 
ton,  Martin  Miillerott;  Hans  Egon  Holthusen  on  Eu- 
gen  Gottlob  Winkler’s  (f  1936,  age  24)  letters. — Carl 
Schurz,  Werner  Richter;  Gelobtes  Land  —  gelohte 
Lander,  Annette  Kolb. 

Die  Lebenden  Fremdsprachen.  Mo.  W.  Koelle,  ed. 
Braunschweig.  Westermann.  4  dm  quar.  11:12,  III  :1,  2. 
— Christmas  Carols,  W.  H.  Wolsey. — "Funktionale 
Grammatik” — eine  neue  Lehrweise?  Helmut  Hamann. 
— Vom  Mut,  Fehler  zu  machen,  Arnold  Leonhardi. 

Die  Lesestunde.  Mo.  Heinrich  Siemer,  Theodor 
Muller,  eds.  Hamburg.  Deutsche  Buch-Gemeinschaft. 
XXVILl,  2. 

Merkur.  Mo.  Joachim  Moras,  Hans  Paeschke,  eds. 
Stuttgart/Baden-Baden.  Deutsche  Verlags- Anstalt. 
27.50  dm  yr.  IV:  12,  V:I,  2.— Von  Poe  zu  Valery,  T.  S. 
Eliot;  Ungleiche  Welten  (Memoirs),  Hans  Carossa; 
Vom  Verlust  der  Dauer,  Gustav  Hillard;  Christian  E. 
Lewalter  on  Camus. — George  Bernard  Shaw,  Hermann 
Stresau;  Insichselbst-V ersenkung  und  Selhstentfrem- 
dung,  Jos6  Ortega  y  Gasset. — Werner  Kraft  on  Karl 
Kraus;  Max  Bense  on  Walter  Benjamin. 

Der  Monat.  Melvin  J.  Lasky,  ed.  Berlin.  ISD.  1  dm 
copy.  11:24,  111:25,  26,  27,  28,  29. — Andre  Malraux 
(with  excerpts  from  his  works),  Herbert  Tauber. — 
Kiinstler  als  National helden,  Jacques  Barzun. — Marx 
und  Freud,  Karl  Jaspers;  Robert  Musil,  Franz  Theodor 
Csokor. — Ueber  meine  Philosophie,  Benedetto  Croce; 
Federico  Garcia  Lorca,  Enrique  Beck;  Luise  Rinser  on 
Elisabeth  Langgasser. — Eric  Bentley  on  G.  B.  Shaw; 
Hilde  Spiel  on  Evelyn  Waugh. — Der  Fall  Johannes  R. 
Becher  (open  letter  by  Stefan  Andres,  article  Der 
Verrat  aus  Furcht  by  Rudolf  Hagelstange). 


Monatshefte.  Hermann  BoekhofT,  Heinrich  Mers- 
mann,  eds.  Braunschweig.  Westermann.  3  dm  copy. 
XCI:10,  11,  12. — Wolfram  Rodenbach  on  Verdi. — Ina 
Seidel  on  Borries  Freiherr  von  Miinchhausen. — Wir 
und  der  Aberglaube.  Heinz  Kiipper. 

Die  Neue  Gesellschaft.  Mo.  Harald  Hauser,  ed.  Ber¬ 
lin.  Gesellschaft  fiir  Deutsch-Sowjetische  Freundschaft. 
3  dm  quar.  1950:11,  12,  1951:1,  2. 

Die  Neue  Rundschau.  Quar.  Gottfried  Bermann 
Fischer,  dir.  Rudolf  Hirsch,  Joachim  Maass,  eds.  Am¬ 
sterdam/Frankfurt  a.M.  $4.50  yr.  LXI:4. — Was  ist  ein 
Gedicht?  Erich  Kahler;  Charakteristik  Walter  Benja¬ 
mins,  T.  W.  Adorno;  Kurt  Leonhard  on  Paul  Valery’s 
and  Thomas  Mann’s  variations  on  the  Faust  theme; 
Flaubert  und  die  Methoden  des  Realismus,  Max  Brod. 

Neues  Ahendland.  Mo.  Emil  Franzcl,  ed.  Augsburg. 
Naumann.  3  dm  quar.  V:I1,  12. — Konservative  Revo¬ 
lution,  Romantik,  Deutsche  Bewegung,  Franz  Murncr. 
— Maine  de  Biran,  1766—1824,  Erich  Heck. 

Philosophischer  Literaturanzeiger.  Irr.  G.  Schisch- 
koff,  ed.  Schlehdorf  am  Kochelsee.  Bronnen.  2  dm 
copy.  11:5. — ‘‘Ein  Referateorgan  fiir  die  Neuerschei- 
nungen  der  Philosophie  und  ihrer  gesamten  Grenz- 
gebiete." 

Die  Pforte.  Mo.  Kurt  Port,  ed.  Urach/Wiirtt.  1.20 
dm  copy.  11:20,  21-22. — Ueber  die  Wirljungen  Rilkes, 
Wilhelm  Pleyer. — Ein  Stiftler  aus  dem  Kreise  Hdlder- 
lins  und  Hegels  (Karl  Christoph  Renz),  Adolf  Beck. 

Rheinisches  Museum  fiir  Philologie.  Quar.  Ernst 
Bickel,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.M.  28  dm.  yr.  XCIILI,  2,  3,  4. 
— Flero  and  Leander,  L.  Maltcn. — Die  dlteste  Plotin- 
Handschrift,  Hans-Rudolf  Schwyzer. — Drei  Oden  des 
Floraz,  K.  Barwick. — Epicharmos  und  die  alte  attische 
Komodie,  Ernst  Wiist. 

Saeculum.  Quar.  Georg  Stadtmiiller,  ed.  Freiburg 
i.Br.  Alber.  24  dm  yr.  1:1,  2,  3,  4. — Die  Phasen  der 
dgyptischen  Geistesgeschichte,  Joachim  Spiegel;  West- 
ostlicher  Humanismus,  Giinfher  Schulemann:  Urn- 
weltkrise  und  schopferische  Tat  in  schriftloser  Urzeit, 
Franz  Hangar. — Toynbees  Bild  der  Menschheitsge- 
schichte,  Ed.;  Der  junge  Goethe  und  die  Geschichte 
des  Christentums,  Peter  Meinhold. — Vorgeschichtliche 
Volker-  und  Ideenwanderungen,  Fritz  Tischler;  Chi- 
nesische  und  abendlandische  Philosophie,  Hans  O.  H. 
Stange. — Das  Bild  der  Menschheitsgeschichte  bei  Karl 
Jaspers,  Oskar  Kohler;  Kirchengeschichte  als  Univer- 
salgeschichte,  Ernst  Benz;  Die  universalgeschichtliche 
Bedeutung  der  sasanidischen  Kunst,  Kurt  Erdmann. 

Die  Sammlung.  Mo.  Herman  Nohl,  ed.  Gottingen. 
Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  5  dm  quar.  V:12,  VI :1,  2. 
— Die  Bildung  des  Erziehers,  Ed.;  Wilhelm  Flitner 
on  Alexander  Riistow’s  Ortsbestimmung  der  Gegen- 
wart. — Das  Menschenbild  in  der  heutigen  Dichtung, 
Bernt  von  Helseler. — Joseph  Klein  in  memoriam  Nico¬ 
lai  Hartmann. 

das  silberboot.  Quar.  Ernst  Schdnwiese,  cd.  Salz¬ 
burg.  26  s  yr.  IV:3. — Werner  Kraft  on  Paul  Valery; 
Julius  Bab  on  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

Sinn  und  Form.  Bi-mo.  Peter  Huchel,  ed.  (for 
Deutsche  Akadcmie  der  Kiinstc,  Sektion  Dichtung  und 
Sprachpflegc)  Potsdam.  Riittcn  &  Locning.  20  dm  yr. 
11:6. — Die  Erzdhlerin  Anna  Seghers,  Paul  Rilla. 

Stimmen  der  Zeit.  Mo.  Anton  KcKh,  ed.  Freiburg 
i.  Br.  Herder.  2  dm  copy.  LXXVI:4,  5. — Rudolf  Ledcr 
S.  J.  on  Franz  Wcrfcl’s  last  novel  Stern  der  Ungebo- 
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renen;  Werner  Barzel  S.  J.  on  Stefan  Andres’  drama 
Wir  sind  Utopia. — Erasmus  und  sein  Erbe,  G.  Fried¬ 
rich  Klenk  S.  J. 

Theologische  Uteraturzeitung.  Mo.  Kurt  Aland,  ed. 
Berlin.  Evangelische  Verlagsanstalt.  20  dm  semi-ann. 
LXXVrlO,  1 1,  12. — Dir  Philosophir  vor  der  Thrologie, 
Roger  Mehl. — Karl  Barths  Gcschichtr  der  evangelischen 
Thrologie  im  19.  Jahrhundert,  Martin  Schmidt. — 
Entstehung  und  Wesen  der  Buchreligion,  Siegfried 
Morenz. 

Theologische  Zeitschrift.  Bi-mo.  Karl  Ludwig 
Schmidt,  ed.  Basel.  Friedrich  Reinhardt.  28  Sw.  fr.  yr. 
VI :6,  Vni:l. — Karl  Jaspers  iiber  Glaube  und  Ge- 
schichte,  Heinrich  Barth. — Drei  Bilder  von  Gut  und 
Bose,  Martin  Buber;  Kier/^egaard  und  die  heutige 
Existentialphilosophie,  Fritz  Buri. 

Universitas.  Mo.  Serge  Maiwald,  ed.  Stuttgart. 
Schmiedel.  6  dm  quar.  V:12,  VI:1,  2. — Die  Wesensziige 
der  chinesischen  Kunst,  Emil  Pretorius. — Recent  (1950) 
letters  by  Hermann  Hesse;  Odysseus  und  Nausif^aa, 
Fred  Neumeyer. — Hauptstromungen  der  franzdsisch- 
l^anadischen  Literatur,  Hermann  Karl  Weinert. 

Der  Weg  zur  Seele.  Mo.  Klaus  Thomas,  cd.  Gottin¬ 
gen.  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht.  3.20  dm  quar.  11:10. 
— Seelsorge  und  Fiirsorge,  Julie  Schenck. 

Weltstimmen.  Mo.  Hermann  Strenger,  cd.  Stuttgart. 
Franckh’sche  Vcrlagshandlung.  3.75  dm  quar.  XX:3, 
4,  5. — “Wcltbiicher  in  Umrissen.” 

Welt  und  Wort.  Mo.  Ewald  Katzmann,  Karl  Ude, 
cds.  Tubingen.  Heliopolis.  2.20  dm  copy.  V:12,  VI: 
1,  2. — Die  Versuchungen  des  Romanciers,  Arthur 
Koestler;  Hanns  von  Krannhals  on  present  day  Soviet 
literature;  Konstantin  Raudivc  on  Federico  Garda 
Lorca;  Stefan  Andres’  self-portrait — Hans  Tictgens  on 
Gottfried  Bcnn;  Self-portrait  by  Wilhelm  von  Scholz. 
— Gerhard  Prause  on  Ernest  Hemingway;  Man¬ 
fred  Hausmann’s  two  self-portraits. 

Wirhendes  Wort.  Bi-mo.  Hennig  Brinkmann,  ed. 
DQsseldorf.  Schwann.  14.40  dm  yr.  1:2. — Wie  legt 
man  Gedichte  aus?  Johannes  Klein;  Ueber  Goethe’s 
"Egmont,”  Walter  Hof;  Fritz  Hebcr  on  Michael  Kohl- 
haas;  Elisabeth  Langgdsser,  Johannes  M.  Fischer. 

Wissenschaft  und  Weltbild.  10  iss.  yr.  Viktor  Suchy, 
cd.  Wien.  Herold.  44  s  yr.  111:10,  IV:  1,  2.— Was  ist 
Existenzphilosophie?  Leo  Gabriel;  Die  hellenische 
Renaissance.  Josef  Nadler. — Das  Trauma  der  Geburt 
und  Heideggers  Existentialismus,  Wilfried  Daim. — 
Wert  und  Gefahr  der  Tradition,  Andreas  Posch. 

Wort  und  Wahrheit.  Mo.  Otto  Mauer,  Otto  Schul- 
mcistcr,  cds.  Wien.  Herder.  14  s  quar.  V:12,  VI:  1,  2. 
— Julien  Greens  "Moira,”  Karl  Pfleglcr. — Ida  Friedcrike 
Gdrrcs  on  Simone  dc  Beauvoir’s  Le  deuxi^me  sexe. — 
Das  unausloschliche  Siegel,  Wilhelm  Hoffmann-Lang- 
gasser. 

Die  Zeit  im  Buch.  Mo.  Margarcthc  Schmid,  cd.  Salz¬ 
burg.  Ocsterrcichisches  Borromauswerk.  33  s  yr.  IV: 
9-10,  11-12. — Das  Weltbild  des  Liberalismus  und  die 
grossen  deutschen  Realisten,  Heinz  Ricder. — Die  oster- 
reichischen  Realisten  in  ihren  religidsen  Anschauungen, 
Heinz  Ricder;  Karl  Pauspertl  on  Wolfgang  Borchert. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  Musih..  Mo.  Erich  Valentin,  cd.  Re¬ 
gensburg.  Bossc.  1.50  dm  copy.  CXII:1. — (Founded 
in  1834  by  Robert  Schumann). — Triumph  der  Oper, 
Fritz  Tutenberg;  Ludwig  Schrott  and  Willi  Schramm 
on  Lortzing;  Ebcrhard  Otto  on  Verdi. 


Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophise  he  Forschung.  Quar. 
Gcorgi  Schischkoff ,  ed.  Meisenheim/ Gian.  Wcstkultur- 
verlag  Anton  Hain.  28  dm  yr.  V:l. — Was  ist  lebendig 
und  was  ist  tot  in  der  Existenzphilosophie?  Fritz 
Hcinemann;  Heinz  Schldtcrmann  on  Nikolai  Berdyaev. 

Zeitwende.  Scsquimensual.  Friedrich  Langenfass, 
Otto  Griindlcr,  cds.  Miinchen.  2  dm  copy.  XXII  :4,  5,  6. 
— Der  Dichter  als  T roster,  Bcrnt  von  Heiselcr;  B.v.H. 
on  Ernst  Wicchert. — Brecht  und  die  Courage,  Bernt 
von  Heiselcr. — K.  A.  von  Miillcr’s  recollection  of  Leo¬ 
pold  Weber. 

Die  Zuk.unft.  Mo.  Oscar  Poliak,  ed.  Wien.  Sozia- 
listischer  Verlag.  1.50  s  copy.  1950:12,  1951:1,  2. — 
“Sozialistische  Monatsschrift  fiir  Politik,  Wirtschaft, 
Kultur.” 

Spanish 

dbside.  Quar.  Alfonso  Mendez  Plancartc,  dir.  Mexico, 
D.  F.  $2.50  yr.  XV:  1. — Un  gran  pre-Gongorista, 
Claudio  Claudiano,  Gabriel  Mendez  Plancartc;  Intro- 
duccion  a  Tucidides — I:  Su  tiempo  y  sus  predecesores , 
Luis  Medina  Ascensio. 

Arbor.  Mo.  Jose  Marfa  Sinchez  de  Muniain  y  Gil, 
dir.  Madrid.  120  ptas.  yr.  XVII  :59,  60,  XVIII  :61.— 
Cincuenta  ahos  de  poesta  italiana,  Juan  Bautista  Torello 
Barenys. — Introduccidn  al  pensamiento  espahol  del 
despotismo  ilustrado,  Luis  Sinchez  Agesta. — Aldous 
Huxley  o  la  inteligencia  liber adora,  Jose  Pemartfn. 

Armas  y  Letras.  Mo.  Monterrey,  Mex.  Universidad 
dc  Nuevo  Leon.  VII:12,  VIII:1. — Manuel  Gonzilez 
Ramfrez  on  the  poet  Margarita  Paz  Paredes. — Ho- 
menaje  Postumo  a  Hartmann,  Genaro  Salinas  Quiroga. 

Asomante.  Quar.  Nilita  Vientos  Gaston,  dir.  San 
Juan,  P.  R.  Asociacidn  de  Graduadas  de  la  Universidad 
dc  Puerto  Rico.  $3  yr.  VI  :4. — Balzac  issue,  contribu¬ 
tions  by  Giro  Alegrfa,  Henry  James,  Ezequiel  Martinez 
Estrada,  Roger  Caillois,  James  T.  Farrell,  Henri  Peyre, 
et  al. 

Bayodn.  Mo.  Luis  Hernindez  Aquino,  dir.  Rfo 
Piedras,  P.  R.  $1  yr.  No.  3. — Poetry,  new  and  old. 

biblos.  Bi-mo.  Buenos  Aires.  Cimara  Argentina  del 
Libro.  VIII  :42. — Book  announcements  of  Argentine 
publishers. 

Boletin  Bibliogrdfico  Mexicano.  Mo.  Francisco 
Porriia  Estrada,  dir.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Porrua.  Nov-Dic. 
1950,  Enero-Fcbrero  1951. — El  aho  literario,  Francisco 
Gonzilez  Guerrero;  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Antonio  Castro 
Leal. — Note  on  Sinclair  Lewis. 

Ciencias  Sociales.  Theo  R.  Crevenna,  Otto-Carlos 
Stoetzer,  cds.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan  American  Union. 
II  :7. — Points  out  the  new  tendencies  and  recent  contri¬ 
butions  in  the  fields  of  sociology,  social  and  cultural 
anthropology,  and  political  science. 

Cultura.  Bi-mo.  La  Plata,  Arg.  Ministerio  dc  Edu- 
cacion.  11:5. — El  racionalismo,  raiz  del  sistema  carte- 
siano,  Octavio  N.  Dcrisi;  Los  cuentos  criollos  de  Lu- 
gones,  Arturo  Horacio  Ghida. 

Educacidn.  Quar.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn 
Nacional.  Gratis.  XI:62. — El  idioma  universal,  Guido 
Hauser. 

Letras  del  Ecuador.  Mo.  Jorge  Carrera  Andrade,  dir. 
Quito.  Casa  de  la  Cultura  Ecuatoriana.  $10  m-n.  VI: 
62. — Balzac  y  nuestros  escritores,  Humberto  Salvador. 
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Mensuario  de  Arte,  Uteratura,  Historia  y  Critica. 
Mo.  Raul  Roa,  dir.  La  Habana.  Ministerio  de  Edu* 
cacion.  1:11. — Aurelia  Castillo  de  Gonzalez,  Emilio 
Jorge  Reyna;  Veinte  anos  de  ballet  en  Cuba,  Fernando 
Alonso. 

E/  Noticiero  bibliogrdfico.  Mo.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Fondo 
de  Cultura.  1:13. — Book  announcements  and  news 
items. 

Nucleo  del  Azuay.  Cuenca.  Casa  de  la  Cultura 
Ecuatoriana.  11:3. — Armonia  del  lenguaje,  Luis  A. 
Moscoso  Vega;  Vicente  Moreno  Mora  on  the  Romantic 
poet  Numa  Pompilio  Llona. 

La  Nueva  Democracia.  Quar.  Alberto  Rembao,  ed. 
New  York.  $2  yr.  XXXI:  1. — Los  jundamentos  de  la 
libertad,  Domingo  Marrero;  Los  idiomas,  fundamento 
de  la  educacion,  German  Arciniegas. 

La  Pajarita  de  Papel.  Quar.  Tegucigalpa.  Pen  Club 
de  Honduras.  11:11. — Various  opinions  concerning  the 
Honduran  poet  Juan  Ramon  Molina. 

Platea.  Mo.  Alberto  Rodriguez  Munoz,  dir.  Buenos 
Aires.  $10  m-n.  >t.  II;4. — Issue  devoted  to  the  theater 
in  the  United  States. 

Repertorio  Americano.  Decadary.  J.  Garcia  Monge, 
ed.  San  Jose,  C.  R.  $5  >t.  XLVI:19,  20,  21,  XLVILl. 
— Con  Balzac,  en  su  centenario,  Lorenzo  Vives. — Con- 
tenido  patologico  en  la  obra  de  Nietzsche,  Agustln 
Cueva  Tamariz. — Los  escritos  de  Santiago  Perez,  Juan 
Lozano  y  Lozano. — Isberto  Montenegro  on  the  poetry 
of  Fernando  Centeno. 

El  Reproductor  Campechano.  Ann.  Rafael  Perera 
Castellot,  dir.  Campeche,  Mcx.  Departamento  de  Ex¬ 
tension  Cultural.  Vol.  VII. — More  than  30  articles  on 
literature,  history,  science,  and  world  events. 

Revista  Cubana.  Semi-ann.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn. 
Vol.  XXVI. — Goethe  y  la  filosofta,  Francisco  Romero; 
Poetas  de  la  Espaha  heroica,  Campio  Carpio. 

Revista  de  la  Escuela  National  de  furisprudencia. 
Quar.  Jose  Castillo  Larrahaga,  dir.  Mexico,  D.  F.  Uni- 
versidad  Nacional.  $4  yr.  XII  :46. — Articles  on  the 
theory  of  law,  book  reviews,  summary  of  legislation, 
notes. 

Revista  Musical  Chilena.  5  iss.  yr.  Juan  Orrego  Salas, 
dir.  Santiago.  Instituto  de  Extension  Musical.  $3  yr. 
VI:38. — Bach  issue  by  Alfonso  Bulnes,  Vicente  Salas 
Viu,  Domingo  Santa  Cruz,  et  al. 

Revista  Nacional  de  Cultura.  Bi-mo.  J.  A.  Escalona- 
Escalona,  ed.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Educacion.  Gratis. 
XII:82-83. — Los  cuentos  de  Blanco  Fombona,  Jose 
Fabbiani  Ruiz;  La  antropologta  criminal  en  la  litera- 
tura,  Luis  Cova  Garcia. 

Sur.  Mo.  Victoria  Ocampo,  dir.  Buenos  Aires.  $50 
m-n.  yT.  No.  192-193-194. — Elaborate  20th  anniver¬ 
sary  issue:  articles  by  many  outstanding  writers;  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Unicornio.  In.  Marcos  Fingerit,  dir.  La  Plata,  Arg. 
No.  6. — Verses  by  Gerardo  Diego,  Rolando  Garden, 
Juan  Guzmin  Cruchaga,  et  al. 

Xallixtlico.  Bi-mo.  Arturo  Rivas  Sainz,  dir.  Guada¬ 
lajara,  Mcx.  Departamento  Cultural  del  Estado.  No.  2. 
— Examen  de  dos  poemas,  J.  M.  Gutierrez  Mora;  Ma¬ 
teria  y  espriritu  de  nuestras  danzas. 


English 

The  ACLS  Newsletter.  Washington,  D.  C.  Ameri¬ 
can  Council  of  Learned  Societies.  1:5. — Research  Is 
Not  Enough:  The  Challenge  Facing  Humanists, 
Charles  E.  Odegaard. 

The  Adelphi.  Quar.  B.  Ifor  Evans,  ed.  London. 
Staples.  10/  yr.  XXVII :2. — Talk,  on  Dante,  T.  S.  Eliot; 
R.  A.  Scott-James  on  E.  M.  Forster;  Contemporary 
Indian  Literature,  Eleanor  M.  Hough. 

The  Amateur  Book  Collector.  10  iss.  yr.  W.  B. 
Thorsen,  ed.  Chicago.  $2  yr.  1:2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7. — The 
Overland  Route.  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  Emigrant,  Mary  Rockwood  Powers. — Why  Col¬ 
lect  Lincolniana?  Gerald  McMurtry. — Maculaturalia 
(A  Christmas  story  about  books),  Julius  R.  Haarhaus, 
tr.  by  Theodore  Wesley  Koch. — American  Folk  Ltt' 
erature,  Franklin  J.  Meinc. — George  Washington,  Citi¬ 
zen  and  Farmer,  A  Book  Collector. — A  Classical  Case 
of  Bibliographical  Identification,  J.  Christian  Bay. 

The  American  Mercury.  Mo.  William  Bradford  Huic, 
ed.  New  York.  $3  yr.  LXXII:325,  326,  327,  328.— 
Pleasant  Memories  of  Bernard  Shaw,  Princess  Alex¬ 
andra  Kropotkin;  Illuminati  in  the  Theatre,  George 
Jean  Nathan. — The  Young  Man  Named  Fry,  George 
Jean  Nathan. — Chandler  Brossard  on  Ernst  Jiinger’s 
On  the  Marble  Cliffs. — Chandler  Brossard  on  Arthur 
Kocstler’s  Age  of  Longing. 

The  American  Scandinavian  Review.  Quar.  Henry 
Goddard  Leach,  ed.  New  York.  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation.  $3  yr.  XXXIX:  1. — The  Literary  Scene  in 
Norway,  Eugenia  KicIIand. 

The  American  Scholar.  Quar.  Hiram  Haydn,  ed. 
New  York.  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  $3  yr.  XX :2. — A  Discus¬ 
sion  of  Modern  Painting.  III.  The  Mystics,  Edgar  Levy; 
Goethe  for  America,  Wolf  Franck;  Forum,  The  New 
Criticism  (cont.) 

Americas.  Mo.  Kathleen  Walker,  ed.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Pan  American  Union.  $3  yr.  111:1,  2,  3,  4. — 
Bookt  in  Crisis,  Afranio  Coutinho. — Cuban  Storyteller, 
Salvador  Bueno;  Latin  America's  Twentieth  Century 
Sages,  Francisco  Romero. — The  Landscape  in  Litera¬ 
ture,  Emilio  Gonzilez  Lopez. — Sim6n  BoHvar  bsue. 

The  Americas.  Quar.  Roderick  Wheeler,  O.  F.  M., 
ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  Academy  of  American  Fran¬ 
ciscan  History.  $4  yr.  VII  :3. — Venerable  Antonio 
Margil  de  Jestis,  O.  F.  M.  Friar  of  the  Winged  Feet, 
1657-1726,  Paul  V.  Murray. 

Annals  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Quar.  Enrique  Coronado,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  Pan 
American  Union.  $2  yr.  11:3. — Special  meeting  of  the 
Inter- American  Economic  and  Social  Council. 

The  Annals  of  the  Ukrainian  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  in  the  U.  S.  Semi-ann.  Michael  Vetukhiv, 
ed.  New  York.  Ukrainian-American  Pub.  Co.  $1  copy. 
Winter  1951. — Historiography  of  Ukrainian  Literature, 
Serhij  Jefremov. 

Arena.  Bi-mo.  Jack  Lindsay,  ed.  London.  $2  yr.  11:6. 
— The  Philosophical  Journey,  Jan  Kott;  Ed.  on  Cole¬ 
ridge. 

The  Aryan  Path.  Mo.  S.  Wadia,  ed.  Bombay.  Theos¬ 
ophy  Co.,  Ltd.  $3  yr.  XXLll,  12,  XXII :  1  .—Logic  and 
Intuition  in  Indian  Philosophy,  P.  Nagaraja  Rao. — An¬ 
nual  index. — The  Value  of  Sufi  Thought  to  the  West¬ 
ern  World,  C.  R.  Parry. 
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Athenaean.  4  iss.  yr.  James  Gray,  cd,  Madison,  Wis- 
|1  yr.  11:1,  2. — “Literary  Magazine  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.”  Renw  Lang  on  Colette;  Aspects  of 
Donne,  Richard  Roud. — The  Jamesian  Revival,  Basil 
Busacca. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Boston,  Mass.  $6  yr. 
CLXXXVII:4. — The  Incorruptible  Sinclair  Lewis, 
Perry  Miller;  Survival  Is  Not  Enough,  A.  Whitney 
Griswold. 

The  B.  B.  C.  Quarterly.  London.  British  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corporation.  2/6  copy.  V:4. — “A  journal  intended 
for  those  engaged  in  the  art  and  science  of  broadcast¬ 
ing.”  Broadcasting  and  the  Study  of  Literature,  Ronald 
Peacock. 

Blacl{friars.  Mo.  English  Dominicans,  eds.  London. 
1/  copy.  XXXI  :369,  XXXII  :370,  371,  111.— The 
Church  and  the  Colour  Question,  Finbar  Synnott,  O.  P. 
— Christian  Education  in  the  World  of  Today,  Henry 
St.  John,  O.  P. — Issue  on  “Ireland  Today.” — The 
Philosophical  Predicament,  Columba  Ryan,  O.  P. 

books  of  today.  Mo.  Nancy  Spain,  ed.  London. 
Arandar.  7/6.  Nos.  8,  9,  10. — Reviews,  grouped  by 
topics. 

Britain  To-Day.  Mo.  London.  British  Council.  $2.50 
yr.  Nos.  177,  178,  179. — Bernard  Shaw  number. — The 
Importance  of  Slang,  Kenneth  Young. — Publisher  and 
Author,  John  Lehmann. 

British  Book  News.  Mo.  London  National  Book 
League.  1/3  copy.  Nos.  124,  125,  127. — Microfilm 
Services  in  British  Libraries,  Donovan  T.  Richnell; 
book  notes. — Recent  Books  on  Soil  Science,  W.  T.  H. 
Williamson;  book  descriptions. — UNESCO  Activity 
for  the  Improvement  of  Bibliographical  Services,  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Carter. 

British  Books  to  Come.  Mo.  London.  Roger  Smithells 
Editorial  Service.  6d  copy.  Nos.  74,  75. — Publishers’ 
announcements. — The  Dictionary,  Past  and  Present, 
Eric  Peters;  The  Learned  Presses,  Wendy  Hall. 

The  British  Journal  for  the  Philosophy  of  Science. 
Quar.  A.  C.  Crombie,  ed.  Edinburgh/London.  Nelson. 
30/  yr.  1:3,  4. — Science  and  Philosophy:  Implications 
or  Presuppositions,  E.  F.  Caldin. — The  Nature  of  Some 
of  Our  Physical  Concepts,  P.  W.  Bridgman. 

Bulletin  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Slavic  and  East  European  Languages.  Quar.  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Langebartcl,  ed.  Philadelphia.  AATSEEL.  $3 
yr.  VIII  :2. — Oleh  Olzhich,  a  Ukrainian  Poet,  Vladimir 
Bezushko. 

The  Cambridge  Journal.  Mo.  Michael  Oakeshott,  ed. 
Bowes  &  Bowes.  30/  yr.  IV:2,  3,  4,  5. — Mr.  Eliot’s 
"Murder  in  the  Cathedral,"  Patricia  M.  Adair;  Rich¬ 
ardson  and  Fielding,  Frank  Kermode. — A  Literary 
Friendship — Henry  James  and  Paul  Bourget,  I.  D. 
McFarlane;  Literature  and  Adult  Education,  D.  S. 
Bland. — The  Concept  of  Western  Civilization,  R. 
Koebner. — D.  H.  Lawrence,  John  F.  Danby. 

Canadian  Author  and  Bookman.  Quar.  Ethel  Whyte, 
mgr.  Toronto.  Canadian  Authors’  Assn.  $1.50  yr. 
XXVI  :3. — A  National  Literature,  Roger  Duhamel. 

The  Catacomb.  Quar.  Rob  Lyle,  Roy  Campbell,  eds. 
London.  Forty-Five  Press.  $2  yr.  1:2,  3. — The  Poetic 
Prospect  (in  England),  Rob  Lyle. — Charles  Maurras, 
C.  H.  Sisson. 

The  Central  Literary  Magazine.  Birmingham.  Cen¬ 


tral  Literary  Assn.  2/6  copy.  XXXVII  :3. — The  Poetic 
Crisis,  Eric  A.  Knight;  The  Romantic  Period,  G.  L. 
Burton. 

Common  cause.  Mo.  C.  A.  Borgese,  dir.  Elisabeth 
Mann  Borgese,  ed.  U.  of  Chicago  Press.  $4  yr.  IV:6,  7, 
8. — “A  Journal  of  One  World.” 

Comparative  Literature.  Quar.  Chander  B.  Beall,  ed. 
Eugene,  Ore.  U.  of  Oregon.  $3.50  yr.  III:1. — ^Manfred 
Kridl  on  the  integral  method  of  literary  scholarship; 
China  as  a  Symbol  of  Reaction  in  Germany,  1830- 
1880,  Ernst  Rose. 

Cross  Currents.  Quar.  Joseph  E.  Cunneen,  man  ed. 
New  York.  $3  yr.  No.  2. — Atomisation  in  Modern  Art, 
Max  Picard;  The  Education  of  Character,  Martin  Buber, 
Marcel  More  on  Graham  Greene’s  The  Heart  of  the 
Matter. 

Current  Literature.  Mo.  London.  Whitaker.  4d  copy. 
No.  503. — Literary  Centenaries  of  1951,  George  J.  S. 
King. 

diameter.  Mo.  Lorraine  Rothbard,  Sally  Woroner, 
eds.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  $4  yr.  No.  1. — Eliot,  Lorraine 
Rothbard. 

Dock  Leaves.  3  iss.  yr.  Raymond  Garlick,  ed.  Pem¬ 
broke  Dock,  West  Wales.  5/6  yr.  11:4. — William 
Barnes,  the  Dorset  Poet,  Aneirin  Talfan;  Ed.’s  reflec¬ 
tions  on  producing  T.  S.  Eliot’s  Murder  in  the  Ca¬ 
thedral. 

Drama.  Quar.  E.  Martin  Browne,  ed.  London.  Brit¬ 
ish  Drama  League.  6/6  yr.  Nos.  19,  20. — Stratford-on- 
Avon,  1950,  Roy  Walker. — Special  issue  “A  Tribute 
to  George  Bernard  Shaw,  1856—1950,”  Gilbert  Murray, 
Lewis  Casson,  et  al. 

The  Dublin  Magazine.  Quar.  Seumas  O’Sullivan, 
ed.  $2  yr.  XXVI  :1. — George  Buchanan  on  Lyle 
Donaghy. 

The  Eastern  Quarterly.  London.  Morven  Press.  3/ 
copy. — Bolshevik  Influence  on  Western  Political  Phi¬ 
losophy,  P.  Dailide. 

Eastern  World.  Mo.  H.  C.  Taussig,  ed.  London. 
$5.75  yr.  IV:11,  12,  V:l,  2. — Fifty  Years  of  Modern 
Chinese  Literature,  Pham  Van  Ky. — Ceylon  Sketches, 
A  Special  Correspondent. — Chinese  fade,  David  Parry. 
— Maj.  Gen.  J.  R.  Hartwell  on  Tibet. 

Envoy.  Mo.  John  Ryan,  ed.  Dublin.  $5  yr.  111:11,  12. 
— The  Novels  of  Albert  Camus,  Grattan  Freyer;  No 
Garland  for  John  Synge,  Owen  Quinn. — fames  Joyce’s 
Synge-Song,  Roger  McHugh;  Thomas  Hogan  on  play¬ 
wright  T.  C.  Murray;  Aspects  of  the  Novel,  Padraic 
Colum. 

Folia.  Quar.  Huntington,  N.  Y.  Catholic  Classical 
Assn,  of  Greater  New  York.  $1  yr.  Vol.V:  Winter 
Issue. — Marriage  Scenes  in  Roman  and  Early  Christian 
Art,  Giuseppe  Bovini. 

The  Fortnightly.  Mo.  John  Armitage,  ed.  London. 
$6.50  yr.  Nos.  1008,  1009,  1010,  1011.— Mr.  Eliot’s 
Cocktail  Party,  J.  Middleton  Murry. — Christian  Pros¬ 
pects  in  East  Asia,  Cecil  Northcott. — Mary  Shelley, 
1797-1851,  Sylva  Norman;  French  Canadian  Culture 
Comes  of  Age,  W.  E.  Greening. — Thoughts  on  Ger¬ 
many,  Orson  Welles;  The  Interdependence  of  Civiliza¬ 
tion,  Hans  Kohn;  T.  S.  Eliot  and  Old  Age,  Gordon 
Symes. 
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The  Frontier.  Mo.  Philip  Mairct,  Alee  Vidlcr,  eds. 
Oxford.  Blackwell.  12/6  yr.  1:12, 11:1,  2,  3. — The  Sur¬ 
vival  of  the  Person  in  the  Planned  Society,  John  Maud. 
— A  Saint  on  the  Threshold  (on  Simone  Weil),  Mar¬ 
tin  Jarrett-Kerr. — Editorial  on  “Emotional  Re-Arma¬ 
ment.” — The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  Worh^,  Alan  Rich¬ 
ardson. 

Galley.  Quar.  Whipple  McClay,  ed.  North  Holly¬ 
wood,  Calif.  Proof  Inc.  $1.50  yr.  11:4. — Humor  in 
Little  Mags,  S.  E.  Mackey;  Margaret  Anderson  and 
the  Little  Review,  Peter  Russell. 

Hispanic  American  Report.  Mo.  Ronald  Hilton,  dir. 
Stanford,  Calif.  Stanford  U.  $3  yr.  111:12,  IV:  1,  2,  3. 
— 111:12:  Tom  Karnes  on  the  “right  of  asylum”  in 
Latin  America  and  its  attitude  toward  the  International 
Court. 

The  Humanist.  Bi-mo.  Edwin  H.  Wilson,  ed.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio.  American  Humanist  Assn.  $2  yr.  XI :1. 
— India's  Philosophic  Burden,  Arthur  E.  Morgan; 
Eugen  Relgis:  Rumanian  Humanist,  H.  Frank,  John  H. 
Hershey. 

India  and  Israel.  Mo.  F.  W.  Pollack,  ed.  Bombay. 
$2.40  yr.  III:7. — ^P.  E.  Gradenwitz  on  Israel’s  folk¬ 
songs. 

The  Indian  P.E.N.  Mo.  Sophia  Wadia,  ed.  Bombay. 
P.E.N.  All-India  Office.  Rs  5  copy.  XVI:11,  12,  XVII: 
1. — News  and  book  reviews. 

International  P.E.N.  Irr.  Hermon  Ould,  ed.  Lon¬ 
don.  Temporarily  gratis.  No.  2. — Bulletin  of  selected 
books,  issued  in  association  with  UNESCO.  Translation 
and  Paraphrase,  Gerhard  Hopkins. 

Intro.  Quar.  Louis  Brigante,  ed.  New  York.  $2  yr. 
1:2. — Poetry:  A  Defense,  Leslie  Woolf  Hedley  (fol¬ 
lowed  by  symposium). 

Irish  Writing.  Quar.  David  Marcus,  Terence  Smith, 
eds.  Cork.  Trumpet  Books.  $1.50  yr.  No.  13. — Short 
stories  and  verse. 

The  Journal  of  Aesthetics  &  Art  Criticism.  Quar. 
Thomas  Munro,  ed.  Cleveland.  The  American  Society 
for  Aesthetics.  $5  yr.  IX :3. — Psychology  in  Coleridge’s 
Poetry,  Sholom  J.  Kahn;  The  Meaning  of  World  Lit¬ 
erature,  Joseph  Remenyi;  Existentialism  and  the  Arts, 
Van  Meter  Ames. 

Journal  of  Arts  and  Letters.  Quar.  The  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools,  eds.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  $3  yr.  11:8. 
— Chesterton  as  Philosopher,  Brother  H.  Claude, 
F.S.C.;  Dostoievsky  and  the  Christian  Novel,  Harold 
H.  Watts. 

The  Library  of  Congress  Quarterly  Journal  of  Cur¬ 
rent  Acquisitions.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  $0.35  copy.  VIII  :2. — Current  National  Bibliogra¬ 
phies,  V. 

Literary  Amateur.  Quar.  L.  G.  Merrell,  ed.  Morris¬ 
town,  Ind.  $1  yr.  1:1. — Elvin  Wagner  on  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  editing  a  “little”  magazine. 

Meanjin.  Quar.  C.  B.  Christesen,  ed.  U.  of  Mel¬ 
bourne.  $4  yr.  IX :4. — Tenth  anniversary  number. 
[D.  //.]  Lawrence  in  Australia,  Katharine  Susannah 
Prichard;  Notes  on  Henry  James  and  “The  Turn  of  the 
Screw,”  Kathleen  Fitzpatrick;  A  Letter  to  a  Friend 
in  Germany,  Karl  Wolfskehl. 

Measure.  Quar.  Robert  M.  Hutchins,  chm.  ed.  bd. 
Otto  G.  von  Simson,  man.  ed.  Chicago.  Regnery.  $3.50 


yr.  11:1,  2. — The  Aims  of  Education,  T.  S.  Eliot. — 
Eliot  cont.;  The  Social  Science  of  Max  Weber,  Leo 
Strauss. 

Mexican  Life.  Mo.  Howard  S.  Phillips,  ed.  Mexico 
City.  $2.50  yr.  XXVI:12,  XXVILl,  2.— Indians  of  the 
Past,  R.  K.  Marett. — yanhee  Culture  Seeps  In,  Her¬ 
nando  Tellez. — A  People  Finds  Its  Art,  Theodore 
Rousseau. 

The  Middle  East  Journal.  Quar.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Middle  East  Institute.  $6  yr.  V:l. — Recent  Booths  on 
Contemporary  Egypt,  Grant  V.  McClanahan. 

Mirror.  Mo.  London.  Garden  City  Press.  14/  yr. 
111:31. — Henry  Wickham  Steed  reviews  the  past  half- 
century. 

The  Month.  London.  Longmans,  Green.  $5  yr.  IV:6, 
V:l,  2,  3  (new  series). — Editorial  on  the  thousandth 
issue  of  periodical. — Baudelaire:  A  Study  in  Contradic¬ 
tion,  Michael  Hamburger. — English  Gothic  Painting, 
John  H.  Harvey. — Grosseteste  and  Scientific  Method, 
A.  C.  Crombie. 

The  Muslim  Sunrise.  Quar.  Khalil  Ahmad  Nasir,  ed. 
Washington,  D.C.  Ahmadiyya  Movement  in  Islam. 
$1.50  yr.  XXII  :4. 

The  Norseman.  Bi-mo.  H.  K.  Lehmkuhl,  ed.  Lon¬ 
don.  15/  yr.  IX:1. — A  Tribute  to  Johannes  V.  Jensen, 
F.  A.  Rush;  Arne  Garborg  1851-1951 ,  Fredrik  Wulfs- 
berg. 

Now  &  Then.  Irr.  London.  Jonathan  Cape.  6d  copy. 
No.  82. — “A  Journal  of  Books  and  Personalities.” 

Partisan  Review.  Bi-mo.  Willbm  Phillips,  Philip 
Rahv,  eds.  New  York.  Added  Enterprises.  $3  yr. 
XVIILl,  2. — The  Obscurity  of  the  Poet,  Randall  Jar¬ 
rell;  A  Sense  of  Faull^ner,  Harvey  Breit. — The  Writer 
and  Social  Strategy,  Martin  Turned ;  Henry  James  in 
the  Great  Grey  Babylon,  F.  W.  Dupee;  Reflections  on 
the  Literary  Life,  Stephen  Spender. 

Peace.  Mo.  Jean  Laffitte,  dir.  Claude  Morgan,  ed. 
Paris.  450  fr.  yr.  No.  21. — Published  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  World  Peace  Council.  Special  number  on 
the  Second  World  Peace  Congress  in  Warsaw,  Nov. 
1950. 

The  Periodical.  Quar.  New  York.  Oxford  Press. 
XXVIII  :230,  231. — Selected  pages  from  significant 
recent  books. 

PMLA.  6  iss.  yr.  William  Riley  Parker,  ed.  Me- 
nasha,  Wis./New  York.  M(xlern  Language  A.ssn.  of 
America.  $7  yr.  (members).  LXVLl,  2. — History  and 
Criticism:  A  Problematic  Relationship,  W.  K.  Wimsatt, 
Jr. — Organic  Unity:  Leibniz  to  Coleridge,  James  Ben- 
ziger;  Stefan  George  and  the  Theatre,  Ulrich  K.  Gold¬ 
smith. 

Poetry  Ireland.  Quar.  David  Marcus,  ed.  Cork. 
Trumpet  Books.  $2  yr.  No.  12. — The  poems  of  St. 
Columbanus  translated  and  introduced  by  Perry  F. 
Kcndig. 

Prabuddha  Bharata.  Swami  Vandanananda,  ed.  Cal¬ 
cutta.  Advaita  Ashrama.  $4  yr.  LV:11,  12,  LVI:1. — 
Civilization  on  Trial,  Ed. — Reconstruction  of  Human¬ 
ity,  Ed. — Author,  Critic,  and  Reader,  A.  V.  Rao. 

The  Progressive.  Mo.  Morris  H.  Rubin,  ed.  Madison, 
Wis.  $4  yr.  XV:3,  4. — “Ohne  Mich,”  Milton  Mayer. — 
The  Fitzgerald  Revival,  Richard  Hofstadter. 

Quarterly  Review  of  Literature.  T.  and  Renee  Weiss, 
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eds.  Annandale-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Bard  College.  $3 
yr.  VI:  1. — Fourteen  lyrics  by  F.  Garcia  Lorca,  tr.  by 
Ben  Belitt. 

The  Record.  Bi-mo.  Washington,  D.  C.  Dept,  of 
State.  Gratis.  VII :1,  2.- — American  Ballet  Theatre  Scores 
Success  in  Europe,  Dorothy  Van  Kirk. — Fulbright 
bsue. 

The  Russian  Review.  Quar.  Dimitri  von  Mohren- 
schildt,  ed.  New  York.  $4  yr.  X:I. — Dostoevsky’s  Lit¬ 
erary  Reputation,  Rene  Fueloep-Miller. 

Scandinavian  Studies.  Quar.  Albert  Morey  Sturte- 
vant,  man.  ed.  Menasha,  Wis.  Banta.  $2  yr.  XXII  :3. — 
Studies  in  Danish  Literature,  1947-1948,  Jens  Nyholm. 

Science  &  Society.  Quar.  Bernhard  J.  Stern,  chm. 
ed.  bd.  New  York.  $2  yr.  XV:  1. — The  Cult  of  the 
Complex  in  Poetry,  Edwin  Berry  Burgum. 

Southwest  Review.  Quar.  Allen  Maxwell,  ed.  Dallas, 
Texas.  Southern  Methodist  U.  Press.  XXXVI  :2.  $2  yr. 
— The  Comanches  and  Their  Horses,  ].  Frank  Dobie; 
Theater  for  the  Future,  Margo  Jones. 

Thought.  Quar.  William  F.  Lynch,  S.  J.,  ed.  New 
York.  Fordham  U.  $5  yr.  XXVI:100.— R.  P.  Blackmur 
on  Eliot’s  Four  Quartets;  Soviet  Literature:  Dictator¬ 
ship  of  Mediocrity,  Mikhail  Koriakov;  Gustave  A. 
Weigel  on  Thought's  25th  anniversary. 

Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Nicholas  D.  Chubaty,  ed.  New 
York.  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America.  $5 
yr.  VI:4. — Gogol  and  Ukf<tine,  Clarence  A.  Manning. 

United  Nations  World.  Mo.  Laura  Vitray,  man.  ed. 
New  York.  $4  yr.  V:l,  2,  3. — Special  section  on  India. 
— Special  section  on  Cuba  and  the  Caribbean. — Articles 
concerning  Egypt. 

The  United  States  Quarterly  Book  Review.  Joseph 
P.  Blickensderfer,  ed.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  Rutgers  U. 
Press  (for  the  Library  of  Congress).  $3.75  yr.  VI:4. — 
Reviews  selected  recently  published  American  books. 

VOKS  Bulletin.  Irr.  Moscow.  U.S.S.R.  Society  for 
Cultural  Relations  with  Foreign  Countries.  No.  63. — 
Stalin’s  letters  on  linguistics;  The  New  Person  in  the 
Best  Soviet  Prose  Works  of  1949,  Sergei  Ivanov. 

The  Western  Review.  Quar.  Ray  B.  West,  Jr.,  ed. 
Iowa  City,  Iowa.  State  U.  of  Iowa.  $2  yr.  XV :2,  3. — 
Proust  as  Moralist,  Elliot  Coleman;  Yeats  and  the 
Black  Centaur  in  French,  Harry  Goldgar. — Ezra 
Pound  and  the  Metamorphic  Tradition,  Sister  M.  Ber- 
netta  Quinn,  O.S.F. 

World  Affairs  Interpreter.  Quar.  Willet  L.  Hardin, 
ed.  Los  Angeles.  U.  of  Southern  California.  $2  yr. 
XXI  :4. 

World  Review.  Mo.  London.  Hulton  Press.  $3  yr. 
New  Series,  Nos.  22,  23,  24,  25. — The  Death  of 
Maxim  Gorky,  G.  F.  Hudson;  P.  H.  Newby  on  the 
novels  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. — Theothanetics, 
That  Was,  Milo  Cripps;  The  Strange  Case  of  Phe  Ubu, 
P.  M.  Fitzgerald;  Bertolt  Brecht's  "Mutter  Courage,” 
Geoffrey  Skelton. — Henry  Miller  on  Blaise  Cendrars. 
— Malraux  and  the  "Psychology  of  Art,"  John  Cock¬ 
ing;  More  About  Blaise  Cendrars,  Henry  Miller. 

Writers  of  Tomorrow.  Peter  Ratazzi,  ed.  London. 
Mortimer.  9d  copy.  No.  5. — Short  prose  pieces  and 
poetry. 


Yale  French  Studies.  Semi-ann.  Kenneth  Cornell, 
ed.  New  Haven,  Conn.  $2  yr.  Nos.  6,  7. — “France 
and  World  Literature,’’  with  contributions  by  Stuart 
Atkins,  Henri  Peyre,  Juan  Lopez-Morillas,  et  al. — Spe¬ 
cial  Gide  issue,  Gactan  Picon,  E.  E.  N.,  Martin  Turnell, 
Justin  O’Brien,  Renee  Lang,  et  al. 

Various  Languages 

Uterdrni  Noviny.  Mo.  Donit  Sajner,  ed.  Praha.  Or- 
bis.  1951:1,  2. 

De  Gids.  Mo.  E.  J.  Dijksterhuis,  Jaap  Romijn,  eds. 
Utrecht.  De  Haan.  1.90  fl.  copy.  CXIV:1,  2. — Reacties 
op  Ter  Braak  en  Du  Perron,  P.  Geyl. — Geyl  cont.; 
Het  moderne  humanisme,  J.  C.  Brandt  Corstius. 

Podium.  Mo.  G.  Borgers,  ed.  secy.  ’s-Graveland.  De 
Driehock.  11  fl.  yr.  VI:10-11-12. — Kafka’s  Hunger- 
kiinstler,  J.  Molitor;  fack  in  L.evenland  (drama),  Paul 
Rodenko;  poems  by  G.  Achterberg. 

Le  Carte  Parlanti.  Mo.  Firenze.  Vallecchi.  500  1.  yr. 
XI:7-8. — Dall’idealismo  al  neorealismo,  David  Invrea; 
Ultimi  giorni  di  Ramuz,  Giuseppe  Zoppi. 

Europa.  Mo.  Pier  Fausto  Palumbo,  dir.  Roma.  $15 
yr.  VI:9-10,  11—12. — L’ltalia  e  il  "Movimento  Eu- 
ropeo,”  Dir. — Bilancio  di  un  Centenario:  il  1848,  Dir. 

Filosofia.  Quar.  Augusto  Guzzo,  dir.  Torino.  $5  yr. 
11:1. — Ostacolo  e  valore,  Giorgio  Clava;  11  concetto  di 
arte.  Dir. 

Litteratura-Arte  Contemporanea.  Bi-mo.  Alessan¬ 
dro  Bonsanti,  dir.  Firenze.  Carnesecchi.  $6  yr.  1:5. — Lm 
XXV  Biennale  di  Venezia:  article  by  Alessandro  Par- 
ronchi  on  Italian  participation;  article  by  Michelangelo 
Masciotta  on  foreign  painting  and  Futurism. 

Ulisse.  Quar.  Maria  Luisa  Astaldi,  Rafaele  Contu, 
dirs.  Roma.  3,000  1.  (6  nos.)  IV:3. — 2000  anni  di 
socialismo,  Riccardo  Luzzatto;  other  articles  on  Social¬ 
ism,  Communism,  and  Fabianism. 

vita  e  pensiero.  Mo.  Agostino  Gcmelli.  O.F.M.,  Mons. 
Francesco  Olgiati,  dirs.  3,500  1.  yr.  XXXIII:  12,  XXXIV: 
1. — George  Bernard  Shaw,  Arnold  Scott;  La  grazia  in 
un  romanzo  moderno. — Henri  de  Regnier,  poeta 
"Vieille  France”  ed  esteta  "italianisant,”  Robert  Per- 
roud. 

V induet.  10  iss.  yr.  Nic.  Stang,  ed.  Oslo.  Gyldendal 
Norsk.  20  kr.  yr.  1950:10,  1951:1,  2. — Helge  Krog  on 
Bernard  Shaw;  Kulturkamp  i  Jugoslavia,  Sigurd  Evens- 
mo. — "N.R.F.,"  Ole  Vinding;  Ivar  Lo-fohansson, 
J0ran  Mjpberg;  Omkring  Garborg-Jubileet,  Jprund 
Mannsaker. — Kare  Langvik  Johannessen  on  Swiss  lit¬ 
erature;  England  i  Spk^lyset,  Ingvar  Hauge. 

Kultura.  10  iss.  yr.  Jerzy  Giedroyd,  ed.  Maisons-Laf- 
fitte  (S.  et  O.)  $6  yr.  1/39,  2/4()-3/41. — Sytuaeja 
gospodareza  Polski.  Plan  szescioletni,  Konstanty  Brzo- 
ska;  Widz  i  aktor,  Tymon  Terlecki. — Cele  Europy, 
Theodor  Oberlaender;  Tlumacze  polskief  literatury, 
Aleksander  Korezyhski. 

Boletim  Bibliogrdfico.  Ann.  Jose  de  Barros  Martins, 
dir.  Sao  Paulo.  Biblioteca  Piiblica  Municipal.  XIV. — 
Notas  para  um  Estudo  da  Novelistica,  Antonio  D’Elia; 
Notas  Ungiitsticas,  Cruz  Cordeiro;  bibliographies. 

Ocidente.  Mo.  Alvaro  Pinto,  dir.  Lisboa.  $10  yr. 
XL:  153,  154,  155. — Um  livro  do  Prof.  Hernani  Cid^e 
sobre  "Luis  de  Camoes — O  Epico,”  Joao  de  Castro 
Os6rio. — A  Escola  Aquitdnica.  Xlll:  O  Curso  de  latini- 
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dade,  Alfredo  de  Carvalho. — A  Inquietagao  errante  de 
Alvaro  de  Las  Casas,  A.  A.  Mendes  Correia. 

Revista  de  Portugal.  10  iss.  yr.  Alvaro  Pinto,  dir. 
Lisboa.  $8  yr.  XV:90,  XVI;91,  92,  91.— A  Herarifa 
Maravilhosa,  Amcrico  Cortes  Pinto;  O  Prohlema  da 
Genese  d'  "Os  Lusiadas,"  Jacinto  do  Prado  Coelho. — 
O  Dialecto  Macaense,  Francisco  de  Carvalho  e  Rego; 
Influencia  ardbica,  II,  Jos^  Pedro  Machado. — Nos 
Dominos  do  Tupi-Guarani.  Toponfmia  Brasilica.  I,  Jos^ 
de  Si  Nunes.— -^Continuation  of  Galicismos  Arcaicos, 
Elza  Paxeco  Machado. 

A  Serpente.  Mo.  Egito  Gonsalves,  ed.  Porto,  Portu¬ 
gal.  Tip.  Artes  e  Letras.  35$  Fasc.  1,  2. — ]ose  Gomes 
Ferreira.  Notas  para  uma  tentativa  de  interpretofdo  da 
sua  poesia,  Alexandre  Pinheiro  Torres. — Balanfo  da 
Poesia  em  1950;  verse. 

Ord  och  Bild.  10  iss.  yr.  Lennart  Josephson,  ed. 
Stockholm.  24  kr.  yr.  LIXrlO,  LX:1,  2,  3.— Dikt.  tarn- 
Halle,  kultur,  Sven  Linner;  Fransk.  kAtik.,  Sven  Stolpe. 
— Bengt  Holmqvist  on  Rabbe  Enckell;  Martin  A.  Han¬ 
sens  "Lpgneren,"  Harry  Andersen. — Levande  rytm, 
Roland  Fridholm. — Holger  Lyback  on  P.  Mustapaa; 
Naturskildringen  hos  Gogol,  Astrid  Baecklund. 

Prisma.  Bi-mo.  Erik  Lindegren,  ed.  Stockholm. 
Norstedt.  18.50  kr.  yr.  1950:5-6. — Jane  Lundblad  on 
Gertrude  Stein;  Kunsl^ap  verhjighet  och — fantasi,  Erik 
Stenius.  Last  issue,  publication  discontinued. 

Kitaplar.  Mo.  Istanbul.  $2  >t.  No.  7-8. — Don  Kisot 
’un  Mdeerasi,  Hamlet  ve  Faust,  Ibrahim  S.  Bener. 

Multi-Ungual 

The  American -German  Review.  Bi-mo.  Howard  W. 
Elkinton,  ed.  Philadelphia.  Carl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation.  $3  yr.  XVII  :3. — Pastorius  and  the  Origins 
of  Pennsylvania  German  Culture,  E.  Gordon  Alderfer. 

Bulletin  for  Libraries  {Bulletin  h  I’intention  des 
Bibliothiques).  Mo.  Paris.  UNESCO.  $2  yr.  IV:9,  10, 
11,  12,  V:l,  2. — ^Items  pertaining  to  libraries,  biblio¬ 
graphical  publications,  reference  works,  periodicals. 

Classica  et  Mediaevalia.  16  fasc.  yr.  Franz  Blatt,  ed. 
Copenhague.  Gyldendal.  23  kr.  yr.  XI:l-2. — “Revue 
Danoise  de  Philologie  et  d’Histoire.”  Senecas  Agamem¬ 
non,  Karl  Stackmann. 

The  Continental  Trade  Bulletin.  Mo.  London.  Con¬ 
tinental  Publishers  &  Distributors.  3d  copy.  XVI  :9,  10, 
1 1,  12. — Book  announcements  and  short  descriptions  in 
English  and  French. 

Culture.  Quar.  Quebec.  Association  de  Recherches 
sur  les  Sciences  Religieuses  et  Profanes  au  Canada.  $3 
yr,  XI  :4. — Les  bibliotheques  au  service  de  I'unite  so- 
ciale,  Raymond  Tanghe. 

Etudes  Germaniques.  Quar.  J.-F.  AngelIoz,  Fernand 
Moss^,  eds.  Lyon/Parb.  I.A.C.  650  fr.  yr.  V:l,  2-3,  4. 
— L’ oeuvre  d' Ernst  Tonnelat,  F.  Mossc;  Les  parents  de 
Karl  Kraus,  Germaine  Goblot;  Thomas  Mann  et  le 
"Faustbuch"  de  1587,  Genevieve  Bianqub. — Panorama 
du  lyrisme  suedois  en  Finlande,  ( 1880-1940) ,  Frederic 
Durand;  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain  et  Goethe,  Jean 
Real. — Lovis  Corinth  et  son  autobiographie ,  Andre 
Lebob. 

The  French  Review.  6  iss.  yr.  Helene  Harvitt,  ed. 
Baltimore,  Md.  A.A.T.F,  $3  yr.  (members).  XXIV :3, 
4. — Lron  S.  Roudiez  on  the  early  poetic  activities  of 
Charles  Maurras;  Le  Grand  Meaulnes  et  son  mysthe, 


Robert  Champigny. — Literature  in  France,  1950,  Lau¬ 
rence  LeSage;  Paul  Valery,  critique  de  notre  civili¬ 
sation,  Raoul  Pclmont;  Les  Marseillais  de  Marcel  Pa¬ 
gnol,  Charles  E.  Koella. 

The  German  Quarterly.  Edwin  H.  Zeydel,  man.  ed 
Appleton,  Wis.  A.A.T.G.  $3  yr.  XXIV:1.— TAe  Goethe 
Year  (1949)  in  U.S.A.,  Erich  Funke;  The  "Garden" 
in  the  Worlds  of  Hermann  Hesse,  Mimi  Jehle. 

Hesperia.  3  iss.  yr.  Zurich.  Schweizerisches  Institut 
fiir  Auslandsforschung.  10.50  Sw.  fr.  yr.  II  ;5. — Wesen 
und  Grenzen  des  Sk.andinavismus,  Niels  J.  Miirer. 

Hispania.  Quar.  Donald  D.  Walsh,  ed.  Baltimore, 
Md.  $3  yr.  XXXIV:  1. — La  produccidn  teatral  de  Ja¬ 
cinto  Benavente  desde  1920,  Jerdnimo  Mallo;  Erico 
Verissimo’s  Idea  of  the  Novel:  Theory  and  Practice, 
L.  L.  Barrett. 

Hispanic  Review.  Quar,  O.  H.  Green,  J.  E.  Gillet,  eds. 
U.  of  Pennsylvania.  $6  yr.  XIX:  1. — Cronologia  de  la 
igualaciSn  "C-Z"  en  Espanol:  1,  Amado  Alonso;  Is 
There  a  Spanish  Philosophy?  Jose  Ferrater  Mora. 

Italica.  Quar,  Joseph  G.  Fucilla,  ed.  Evanston,  III. 
American  Assn,  of  Teachers  of  Italian.  $3  vr.  XXVII;3, 
4,  XXVIII:!.— “TAe  Beach  of  Heaven,"  Italy  1941- 
1945  in  American  Fiction,  Anthony  M.  Gisolfi;  Sid¬ 
ney’s  "Arcadia"  and  the  Machiavelli  Legend,  Irving 
Ribner. — "Realismo  Lirico"  o  "Terza  Corrente," 
Lionello  Fiumi;  Sixteenth  Century  French  Translations 
of  Machiavelli,  Willis  H.  Bowen. — The  Meaning  of 
Gertrude  in  "I  Promessi  Sposi,"  Marion  F.  Freidson; 
Rileggendo  Miranda,  Josephine  Pia  Schizzano. 

Latinoamerica.  Mo.  Josd  A.  Romero,  ed.  Mexico 
City.  Buena  Prensa.  $3  yr.  111:25,  26,  27,  28. — Dorn 
Quixote  e  Dom  Inigo  de  Loiola,  A.  Mosca  de  Cara- 
valho. — Paisagem  Religiosa  do  Brasil,  Jose  de  Castro. 
— La  Hora  25,  P.  A.  Cuadra. — S.  Garcia  on  the  ruins 
of  Tiahuanaco  near  Lake  Titicaca. 

Libri.  Quar.  Jean  Anker,  Svend  Dahl,  eds.  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Munksgaard.  40  kr.  yr,  1:1,  2. — Die  deutsche 
bibliographische  Situation  der  Gegenwart,  Hans  Wid- 
mann. — Unit  Cataloguing,  Valter  Ahlstedt. 

Lingua.  Quar,  A.  W.  De  Groot,  A.  J.  B.  N.  Reich- 
ling,  eds.  Haarlem.  Gottmer.  $11.50  yr.  11:4. — La 
renaissance  scientifique  de  la  linguistique  enfantine, 
Antoine  Gregoire;  Phonema  errans  (on  Eastern-Sla- 
vonic  languages).  Jury  Serech;  Characteristics  of  Micro- 
nesian,  W.  K.  Matthews;  The  Background  of  the  Lin¬ 
guistic  Conceptions  of  Bopp,  P.  A.  Verburg. 

The  Modern  Language  Journal.  8  iss.  yr.  Julio  del 
Toro,  ed.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  U.  of  Michigan.  $3  yr. 
XXXI V:8,  XXXV:  1,  2. — Miguel  de  Unamuno  y  sus 
cartas  a  "Clartn,"  Emilio  Clocchiatti. — Schiller’s  Faith 
in  a  Democratic  Society  as  Revealed  in  "William  Tell," 
H.  Orville  Nordberg;  Doesn’t  Literature  Belong  in 
Context?  B.  F.  Bart. — The  Origin  and  Destiny  of  the 
Erotic  Spanish  Novel,  Alma  T.  Watkins. 

Monatshefte.  8  bs.  yr,  R.  O.  Roseler,  ed.  Madison, 
Wb.  U.  of  Wisconsin.  $3  yr.  XLII:8,  XLIII:  1,  2.— 
Max  Picard  and  Ernst  Wiechert,  Siegfried  B.  Puknat; 
Echo’s  Prayers  in  Thomas  Mann’s  " Doctor  Faustus," 
James  F.  White;  Die  Alterssonette  Wilhelm  von  Hum¬ 
boldts,  Felix  M.  Wassermann;  Another  Look,  at  Haupt¬ 
mann’s  "Einsame  Menschen,"  U.  E.  Fehlau. — Curt  von 
Faber  du  Faur  on  Hofmannsthal’s  Bergwerk  zu  Falun; 
Rilke  and  the  Theater,  Frank  H.  Wood. — Die  Stadt 
als  seelische  Landschaft  im  Werk  Rainer  Maria  Rilkes, 
Bernhard  Blume. 
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Orbts  Utterarum.  4  iss.  yr.  F.  J.  Billeskov  Jansen,  ed. 
Copenhague.  Gyldendal.  20  kr.  yr.  — Stick- 

proben.  Versuch  einer  Morphologic  der  Rill^edeutung, 
Eudo  C.  Mason. 

Rassegna  Mediterranea.  Quar.  Gianfranco  Alliata, 
Giacomo  Cusumano  Gcloso,  dirs.  Palermo.  Centro 
Studi  e  Scambi  Internazionali.  $2  yr.  111:10-12. — In- 
flucncia  del  drake  en  la  lengua  espanola. 

Revista  Interamericana  de  Educacion.  Mo.  Jesus  M. 
Fernindez,  S.  J.,  Daniel  Alfredo  Diaz,  dirs.  Bogoti. 
Confederacion  Interamericana  de  Educacidn  Catolica. 
$3  yr.  1X:40— 43. — La  jormaciSn  de  la  personalidad , 
Juan  Ignacio  Caballero,  S.  J. 

Schweizerisches  Gutenhergmuseum  (MusSe  Guten¬ 
berg  Suisse).  Quar.  Bern.  8  Sw.  fr.  yr.  XXXV1:4. — Wie 
ich  Homer-Sammler  wurde,  Albert  Meyer;  Hundert 
Jahre  Schweizerischer  Buck  handler  verein,  1849-1949, 
J.  O.  Kehrli. 

Trivium.  Quar.  Theophil  Spocrri,  Emil  Staiger,  dirs. 
Gerda  Zeltner-Neukomm,  ed.  Zurich.  Atlantis.  10  Sw. 
fr.  yr.  Vlll:4. — Motive  der  Lyril^  Guillaume  Apolli¬ 
naires,  Ed.;  Zum  Problem  der  epischen  Integration, 
Herman  Meyer. 

Vida  Hispdnica.  Bi-mo.  London.  Hispanic  &  Luso- 
Brazilian  Councils.  3/9  yr.  1V:5. — Navidad,  A.  A. 

Welt-Spiegel.  Mo.  Peter  M.  Lindt,  ed.  New  York. 
$1.50  yr.  Nos.  45,  46,  47. — Begegnung  mit  Else  Las^er- 
Schiiler,  F.  S.  Grosshut. — Rudolf  Kayser  on  Heinrich 
Mann. — Mit  Mombert  in  Fran/^en,  Max  Fischer. 

Dailies,  Weeklies,  etc.,  regularly  received 

Allemagne.  Paris.  Comite  Fran^ais  d’Echanges  avec 
I’Allemagne  Nouvelle.  30  fr.  copy. 

Anzeiger  des  Oesterreichischen  Buch-,  Kunst-  und 
Musi/^alienhandels.  Willi  Maiwald,  ed.  Wien.  4.50 
Sw.  fr.  yr. 

Aufbau.  Manfred  George,  ed.  New  York.  New 
World  Club,  Inc.  $5  yr. 

Le  Bonhomme  Froissart.  Emile  Morival,  founder. 
Valenciennes.  300  fr.  yr. 

Borsenblatt  fiir  den  deutschen  Buchhandel.  (A) 
Dr.  Mencke,  ed.  Frankfurt  a.M.  1.50  dm  mo. 

Le  Bulletin  Federaliste.  Andre  Bourgeois,  dir.  Paris. 
200  fr.  yr. 


If  If 

Clara  Malraux  is  directrice-gerante,  Rene  Dam  se¬ 
cretaire  de  redaction  of  the  interesting  new  French 
monthly  Conte mporains,  “revue  mensuelle  de  critique 
et  de  litterature.”  The  periodical  covers  also  much 
ground  in  politics,  is  left  of  center  but  anti-totalitarian, 
and  rejects  capitalism  as  well  as  Stalinism.  The  editors 
have  published  an  appeal  for  answers  to  that  funda¬ 
mental  question:  “Comment  concevoir,  aujourd’hui, 
I'indcpcndance  de  la  creation  artistique,  la  liberty  de 
la  recherche  dans  Ics  perspectives  d’un  monde  oil  deux 
univers  contraires  luttent  pour  les  dctruirc.” 


Congress  Weekly.  Samuel  Caplan,  ed.  New  York. 
American  Jewish  Congress.  $3  yr. 

France- Amerique.  Michel  Pobers,  ed.  New  York. 
$6  yr. 

Die  Gegenwart.  Benno  Reifenbcrg,  ed.  Frankfurt 
a.M.  Societats-Druckerei.  1  dm  copy. 

The  Jewish  Way.  Alice  Oppenheimer,  ed.  New  York. 
$0.05  copy. 

Die  Kommenden.  F.  H.  Hillringhaus,  H.  Frowein, 
eds.  Freiburg  i.Br.  Novalis.  0.80  dm  copy. 

Lettres  du  Monde.  J.-M.  Bugat,  ed.  Paris.  600  fr.  yr. 

Das  literarische  Deutschland.  Gertrud  von  le  Fort, 
et  al.,  eds.  Heidelberg.  Palladium  (for  Deutsche 
Akademie  fiir  Sprache  und  Dichtung).  0.60  dm  copy. 

T he  New  Central  European  Observer.  Stanley  Evans, 
ed.  London.  $2  yr. 

Neues  Europa.  Waldo  H.  May,  ed.  Stuttgart.  Drae- 
ger  &  Kramer.  0.40  dm  copy. 

Die  Neue  Zeitung.  Hans  Wallenberg,  ed.  Miinchen. 
2.50  dm  mo. 

Les  Nouvelles  Litteraires.  Andr6  Gillon,  dir.  Georges 
Charensol,  ed.  Paris.  Larousse.  1,350  fr.  yr. 

Die  Oesterreichische  Furche.  Friedrich  Funder,  Ro¬ 
man  Herle,  eds.  Wien.  Herder.  17  s  quar. 

La  Pensee  Fran^aise.  Poughon-Le  Kervadec,  dir. 
Saint-Etienne.  Intellectuels  Rcunis.  15  fr.  copy. 

Publishers  Weekly.  Frederic  G.  Melcher,  et  al.,  eds. 
New  York.  Bowker.  $7  yr. 

Das  Schweizer  Buch  (Le  Livre  Suisse.  II  Libro 
Svizzero).  Bern. 

Schweizer  Bucher -Zeitung.  Gottlieb  Heinrich  Heer, 
ed.  Zurich.  Orell  Fiissli.  4.50  Sw.  fr.  yr. 

Der  Schweizer  Buchhandel  (La  Librairie  Suisse). 
Zurich.  22  Sw.  fr.  yr. 

Stechert-Hafner  Book  News.  New  York.  Gratis. 

Die  Weltbuhne.  Hans  Leonard,  ed.  Berlin.  0.50  dm 
copy. 

Wiener  U niversitdtszeitung.  R.  F.  Kreutel,  ed.  Wien. 
8  s  yr. 


If  If 

A  new  periodical,  of  which  we  have  received  the 
first  numbers,  has  the  curious  name  Xallixtlico.  A  fore¬ 
word  explains  that  it  is  composed  of  “jalli”  (arena), 
“ixtli”  (face,  or  eye)  and  “co”  (on),  signifying  more 
or  less  “outlook  on  the  arena.”  The  editors  quote 
Terence’s  “nothing  human  is  foreign  to  us”;  and  add 
“what  happens  in  China  resounds  in  Europe  and  echoes 
in  America.”  This  issue  contains  cultural  articles, 
poetry,  and  reviews.  It  is  published  in  Guadalajara, 
Mexico,  and  is  an  organ  of  the  Cultural  Department 
of  the  State  of  Jalisco. 
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BOOKS  ABROAD 


Students  of  world  literature,  especially  comparatists, 
will  hail  publisher  Briider  Hollinek’s  (Vienna)  bold 
initiative  in  issuing  Die  Weltliteratur.  The  important 
handbook,  doubtless  an  indispensable  reference  work, 
comes  in  the  form  of  a  serial  offering.  Fittingly  sub¬ 
titled  Biographisches,  liter arhistorisches  und  biblio- 
graphisches  Lexil^on  in  Uebersichten  und  Stichwortern, 
it  is  edited  by  Professors  Frauwallner,  H.  Giebisch  and 
E.  Heinzel,  who  enjoy  the  collaboration  of  a  host  of 
(Austrian)  scholars  and  experts. 

We  have  received  so  far  only  Lieferung  I,  Band  I, 
Seiten  1-160  {Aak^jaer-Berceo) .  Each  issue  is  to  com¬ 
prise  9  to  10  Druckbogen,  of  16  pages  each.  The  pe¬ 
riodicity  is  quarterly;  the  subscription  price  2.50  s 
(0.80  Sw.  fr.)  per  Druckbogen.  The  complete  work, 
to  be  divided  into  two  volumes,  will  amount  to  8  to 
10  issues.  Covers  will  be  made  available  to  subscribers 
upon  completion  of  each  volume. 

A  careful  spot-check  of  the  first  issue  reveals  com¬ 
petent  and  extensive  coverage  of  literatures  from  the 
ancients  to  present-day  writing  and  of  individual  au¬ 
thors.  The  selective  principles  seem  to  be  sound,  the 
balance  just,  and  the  emphasis  is  on  informative  ma¬ 
terial  organized  for  the  reader’s  rapid  detection  of 
the  essentials  he  is  looking  for.  There  is  a  laudable  at¬ 
tempt  at  uniformity  of  presentation;  almost  through¬ 
out,  the  authors  adhere  to  this  order:  date  of  birth 
(and  death),  biography,  critical  appraisal,  bibliography 
(including  translations  of  works  published,  and  lit¬ 
erature  on  the  author).  Particularly  fine  and  helpful 
surveys  are  the  many  Uebersichtsartikel.  e.g.  Abes- 
sinische  Literatur,  Altbaktrische  Ltteratur. 

Here  are  the  makings  of  a  reliable  up-to-date  hand¬ 
book  giving  world-wide  coverage  of  literatures  through 
the  ages.  Appearing  entirely  in  German,  this  signifi¬ 
cant  reference  work  will  invite  translation  into  other 
major  languages. 

Emmanuel  Mounier,  founder  and  guiding  spirit  of 
the  earnest  “personalist"  monthly  magazine  Esprit, 
died  in  his  sleep  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1950.  He 
was  44  years  old;  in  his  short  life  he  had  written 
hundreds  of  articles,  as  well  as  a  dozen  books,  several 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  Italian,  German, 
English,  Czech,  and  Spanish.  His  own  writing  was 
thus  considerable  and  influential;  but  more  than  this, 
he  had  an  impressive  gift  for  stimulating  other  bril¬ 
liant  young  men  to  action.  Esprit  lives  on  under  the 
editorship  of  Albert  Beguin  and  Jean-Marie  Domenach, 
and  its  December  1950  issue  devotes  all  359  pages  to 
the  personality  and  work  of  the  ardent  Catholic  pub¬ 
licist  who,  in  the  words  of  Francois  Goguel,  devoted 
his  life  to  “action  intellectuelle,  maintien  de  contacts 
avec  tout  ce  qui  reste  vivant  dans  chacun  des  partis  qui 
provoquent  tous  sa  defiance,  preparation  obstinw  d’un 
avenir  pour  lequel  il  cherchait  inlassablemcnt  un  dc- 
bouche  par-dessus  toutes  Ics  impasses.”  Mounier  did 
not  find  the  “dcbouche,”  but  his  disciples  may  fare 
better. 

This  issue  of  Esprit  puts  in  type  parts  of  Mounier 's 
journals  and  letters  besides  a  bibliography  of  his  writ¬ 
ings,  and  carries  evaluations  of  his  work  by  the  edi¬ 
tors  and  by  Pierre-Aime  Touchard,  Paul  Fraisse,  Fran¬ 
cois  Goguel,  Jean  Lacroix,  Francis  Jeanson,  Paul  Ri- 
coeur,  Henri  Marrou,  and  Father  Andre  Depierre. 


Classical  scholars  will  welcome  the  reappearance  of 
Rheinisches  Museum  jiir  Philologie  under  the  compe¬ 
tent  editorship  of  Ernst  Bickel.  The  war  had  caused 
an  interruption  in  the  publication  of  this  outstanding 
review  since  1943,  in  which  year  Vol.  92  was  printed. 
Vol.  93,  1949-1950,  in  four  fascicles,  contains  articles 
and  notes  by  German,  Austrian  and  Italian  scholars; 
a  few  of  the  articles  are  written  in  Latin.  Among  these 
contributions  in  the  fields  of  philology  and  history  the 
following  seem  to  merit  special  mention:  Bickel’s  sev¬ 
eral  studies  of  Roman  elegies;  Hans  Herter’s  article  on 
the  Statesman  in  Thucydides;  and  L.  Malten’s  resump¬ 
tion  of  his  literary  study  of  the  myths  in  Ovid  with 
an  article  on  Hero  and  Leander. 

Pierre  Seghers’  Cahiers  P  S  (6  nos.  600  fr.),  usually 
tiny  collections  of  free  verse  or  prose  poetry,  have 
been  appearing  every  few  weeks  since  1948,  and  the 
last  one  we  have  received  bears  the  number  62.  Most 
of  the  authors  are  unknown,  but  there  are  several  emi¬ 
nent  names — Paul  Eluard,  Eugene  Montfort,  Blaise 
Cendrars,  Aragon,  Tristan  Tzara,  Henry  Miller,  Mao 
Tse  Tung,  Anna  Seghers,  Yvan  Goll,  Emily  Bronte, 
Pierre  MacOrlan.  A  glance  at  the  list  will  warn  the 
reader  that  there  are  no  Mrs.  Hemanses  or  Edgar 
Guests  here.  But  just  as  two  starry-eyed  anarchists  are 
likely  to  be  almost  as  much  alike  as  two  staid  citizens 
on  their  way  to  a  Rotary  Club  meeting,  so  there  is  a 
curious  degree  of  uniformity  even  in  these  free-verse 
offerings. 

Still,  this  generous  avant-garde  publisher  is  doing  a 
public  service  by  printing  these  ambitious  youngsters 
“pour  le  compte  et  le  plaisir  de  Pierre  Seghers.”  There 
is  a  little  fine  gold  in  almost  every  bvxiklet,  and  there 
is  real  inspiration  in  such  lines  as  Emmanuel  Flavia 
Leopold’s  poem  beginning 

J’ai  besoin  de  mes  chants 
Pour  croire  que  j’existe 

and  ending 

Pour  enseigner  le  monde 
A  ce  peuple  de  sourds 
Pour  refleter  le  ciel 
Qui  passe  par  mes  yeux. 

Die  Diskussion,  irregularly  and  informally  pub¬ 
lished  by  Josef  Habbel  from  Regensburg,  is  a  stimu¬ 
lating  series  discussing  public  questions  and  special 
problems  of  particular  interest  to  the  present-day  read¬ 
er,  generally  treated  from  a  Catholic  viewpoint.  We 
have  so  far  received  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  5,  7,  8  presenting 
the  following  topics:  Erziehung  zur  Freiheit,  by  Paul 
Wilpert;  Das  Problem  des  Biirokratismus  im  20. 
Jahrhundert,  by  Franz  Denk;  Moderne  Kunst  im 
sozialen  Zusammenhang,  Wolfgang  Grozinger;  Der 
gegenwdrtige  Stand  der  Assumptafrage,  by  Josef  Ter- 
nus  S.  J.;  Geistige  Erneuerung  Westeuropas,  by  Josef 
van  der  Ven;  Gabriel  Marcel,  ein  Zeuge  des  Geistes, 
by  J.  Peters. 

From  Morristown,  Indiana,  comes  the  first  issue  of 
Literary  Amateur,  a  brave  little  sheet  of  decidedly  lib¬ 
eral  views,  politically  and  racially.  It  makes  up  in 
earnestness  what  it  lacks  in  size. 
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In  its  Literaturblatt  of  the  February  17,  1951  issue 
Die  Neue  Zeitung,  the  American  daily  in  Germany 
edited  by  Hans  Wallenberg,  has  featured  a  remarkably 
informative  full-page  article  on  the  younger  represen¬ 
tatives  of  present-day  German  letters.  Under  the  title 
Character,  Standort  und  Bedeutung  der  jungen 
deutschen  Uteratur  novelist  Luise  Rinser,  herself  a 
leading  figure  in  German  postwar  writing,  discusses 
and  appraises  trends  and  achievements  of  contempo¬ 
rary  “up  to  fifty-year-old”  writers.  Among  the  al¬ 
ready  established  figures  she  lists,  together  with  the 
late  Elisabeth  Langgasser,  under  the  heading  Die 
deutlich  Profilierten,  Ernst  Kreuder,  Anna  Seghers, 
Hans-Erich  Nossack,  Stefan  Andres,  and  includes  here 
the  much  older  and  rather  well-known  Hans  Henny 
Jahnn.  Hermann  Kasack  is  listed  only  among  Die 
Dichter  eines  grossen  Wurfs,  along  with  Albrecht 
Goes,  Bruno  E.  Werner  and  non-fiction  authors  Kogon 
and  Thorwald.  Mdglichi(eiten  und  Versprechungen 
are  seen  in  the  works  of  Walter  Jens,  Walter  Kolben- 
hoff,  Hans  Werner  Richter,  Erhart  (not  to  be  confused 
with  Erich!)  Kastner,  Ernst  Schnabel,  Hans  Jurgen 
Soehring,  Fred  von  Hoerschelmann  and  Arno  Schmidt. 
Among  the  “noch  unerfiillte  Hoffnungen”  we  find  the 
names  of  Gerd  Gayser  and  Jurgen  Rausch.  Mere  “in- 
teressante  Ertwartungen,”  so  far,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  are  Richard  Kaufmann,  Werner  Hellwig  and 
Heinz  Risse.  The  survey  does  not  deal  with  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  fields  of  verse,  drama,  or  the  literary 
essay,  and  stresses  recency  over  continuity.  As  far  too 
little  is  known  abroad  about  the  latest  developments  in 
modern  German  writing,  Luise  Rinser’s  up-to-date 
resume  is  indispensable  to  the  uninitiated  and  reveal¬ 
ing  even  to  the  more  expert  specialist.  Her  “critical 
report”  ought  to  be  made  available  to  students  and 
teachers  of  present-day  German  literature  in  all  coun¬ 
tries. 

A  new  Portuguese  poetry  review  made  its  debut  in 
January,  1951.  A  Serpente  is  edited  by  Egito  Gon¬ 
salves  of  Porto.  There  are  16  pages,  and  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  for  12  fascicles  is  35$00.  Collaborators  to 
the  first  fascicle  include  Cecilia  Meireles,  Eugenio  de 
Andrade,  Antonio  de  Sousa,  and  Alexandre  Pinheiro 
Torres. 

Freude  an  Biichern  is  the  heartwarmingly  unprofes¬ 
sional  title  of  a  new  monthly  published  since  Novem¬ 
ber  1950  by  Korallen  V^erlag  from  Vienna.  The  first 
issues  received  carry  substantial  offerings  of  great 
variety  and  catholic  outlook,  and  the  preview  of  forth¬ 
coming  contributions  reveals  an  ambitious  program 
indeed.  Well-known  authors,  critics,  and  scholars  are 
represented  with  leading  articles,  and  regular  features 
such  as  Antlitz  des  Dichters,  Gesprdch  des  Monats,  Wir 
erinnern  uns,  Wir  stellen  vor  are  informative  and 
stimulating  throughout.  There  are  also  samples  from 
both  forthcoming  and  recently  published  books  and 
an  extensive  review  section,  along  with  good  cover¬ 
age  of  the  latest  news  “Aus  der  literarischen  Welt." 

At  New  Year’s  1951  the  first  two  daily  newspapers 
made  their  appearance  in  Greenland.  They  are  God- 
thaab  Avis,  in  Danish,  and  Nup  Avisia,  in  the  native 
language. 


Cahiers  333  is  a  “p^riodique  littCTaire  et  artistique 
d’avant-garde”  and  the  organ  of  Groupe  333  compris¬ 
ing  the  painters  and  writers  Emile  Bergen,  Elli,  Gova, 
Jan  Heyd,  Roger  Kort,  Pol  Mara,  Rudolf  Meerbergen, 
Charles  Calixte,  Etienne  Schoonhoven,  Julien  Vandiest 
and  Ray  Van  Goethem.  The  illustrated  bi-monthly  is 
published  from  Antwerp  and  promises  as  one  of  its 
next  offerings  a  special  issue  “consacre  ^  la  demence 
littcraire  et  artistique”.  .  .  . 

Welcome  and  best  wishes  to  a  promising  newcomer 
to  the  periodicals  family.  La  Nouvelle  Revue  Cana- 
dienne,  published  from  Ottawa  under  the  directorship 
of  Pierre  Daviault  of  the  Socictc  Royale  du  Canada. 
The  editors  pledge  to  uphold  the  cause  of  a  “hu- 
manisme  sans  qualificatif”  and  aim  at  publishing  a 
periodical  which  is  to  play  a  significant  role  in  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  Canada. 

No.  1  of  diameter  has  just  come  to  our  attention. 
It  is  a  slick  little  magazine,  attractively  printed  and 
designed,  which  offers  fiction,  poetry,  art,  and  criti¬ 
cism.  Its  initial  editorial  states:  “Diameter  is  any  line 
through  the  center.  It  is  the  breadth  of  a  figure  taken 
through  its  core.  It  meets  all  points  of  view.  It  en¬ 
counters  all  aspects  of  art.  It  is  a  straight  line  that 
cannot  deviate  for  censorship  of  any  kind.”  We  wish 
this  newcomer  good  luck. 

The  March  4,  1951  (No.  250)  issue  of  the  New 
York  weekly  France- Amerique  was  mainly  devoted 
to  the  memory  of  Andre  Gide.  Contributors  to  this 
Fiommage  a  Andre  Gide  were  Andre  Maurois,  Mau¬ 
rice  E.  Coindreau,  Francois  Mauriac,  Henri  Peyre,  Jean 
Cocteau,  Linette  Fisher,  Jean-Albert  Bede  and  Justin 
O’Brien. 

Ortega  y  Gasset’s  famous  review  Revista  de  Occi- 
dente,  born  in  1923  and  deceased  in  1936,  will  not  be 
resurrected,  but  the  publishers  are  issuing  several  vol¬ 
umes  entitled  Seleccion  y  recuerdo  de  la  "Revista  de 
Occidente,”  one  group  of  scientific  articles  and  the 
other  of  philosophical  articles. 

“Among  the  readers  of  a  periodical  one  can  hope 
to  find  a  goodly  number  of  snobs.  This  family  of  spirits 
is  very  useful  to  literature.  It  prefers  Antonin  Artaud 
to  Dante  and  Simone  Weil  to  Descartes,  a  fact  which 
harms  nobody  and  occasionally,  by  chance  and  in  the 
18th  century,  it  prefers  Descartes  to  Aristotle.  This 
gives  us  tremendous  pleasure  and  boosts  our  national 
pride.” 

Roger  Nimier  in  La  Table  Ronde 

“Man  doubtless  invented  writing  for  his  most  di¬ 
rectly  utilitarian  needs,  but  many  are  the  curious  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  he  has  subsequently  used  it.  He  who 
aspires  to  explain  all  human  behaviour  must  explain 
not  only  what  were  the  obscure  motives  which  caused 
Virgil  to  write  his  Aeneid  but  what  were  the  mo¬ 
tives,  obscurer  it  may  be  by  far,  which  caused  the 
street  urchin  to  scrawl  up  ‘Sally  Is  A  Ass’  on  the 
lavatory  wall.” 

The  [London]  Times  Literary  Supplement 
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Aranyjubileumi  Album.  New  York,  N.  Y.  Amerikai 
Magyar  Nepszava.  1950.  304  pages. 

On  its  fiftieth  anniversary  Amerif^ai  Magyar  Nepszava, 
the  New  York  Hungarian  daily,  published  an  instruc¬ 
tive  and  attractive  album.  Primarily  the  volume  has 
documentary  significance  in  relationship  to  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Americans  of  Hungarian  descent  to  the 
political,  social,  economic  and  cultural  life  of  the 
United  States.  Among  the  contributors.  Rev.  6ddn 
Vasviry,  the  American  Hungarian  historian,  contrib¬ 
utes  three  highly  informative  essays,  entitled  “The 
History  of  the  Hungarian  Nation,”  “The  History  of 
the  American  Hungarians,”  and  “Hungarians  in  the 
Civil  War”;  the  last  mentioned  is  an  extract  from  a 
study  that  appeared  in  1939. 

Joseph  Remenyi 
Western  Reserve  University 

Mediterranea.  Ann.  Palermo.  Industrie  Riunite  Edi- 
toriali  Siciliane.  1950.  384  +  Ixxii  pages.  1,500  1. 
$4  (u.s.) 

This  unusually  impressive,  elegant,  readable  and  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  review  covering  the  most  important 
national  and  international  events  of  the  year  contains 
articles  by  such  distinguished  writers,  critics,  and  artists 
as  Benedetto  Croce,  Emilio  Cecchi,  Alberto  Savinio, 
Luigi  Salvatorelli,  Andre  Gide,  Aldous  Huxley,  Giorgio 
De  Chirico  and  Renato  Guttuso.  Although  the  review 
is  dedicated  mainly  to  the  diffusion  of  Mediterranean 
culture  and  to  the  presentation  of  regional  problems, 
it  also  deals  with  such  outside  major  developments  as 
the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  European  Union,  European  Fed¬ 
eralism,  the  Marshall  Plan,  world  trade-unionism,  and 
their  impact  on  Mediterranean  affairs.  The  Italian  lit¬ 
erary  scene  and  the  various  fields  of  artistic  activity  arc 
covered  by  competent  critics.  The  hundreds  of  beauti¬ 
ful  illustrations  and  color  plates  provide  a  brilliant 
and  effective  over-all  picture  of  what  Italy  has  con¬ 
tributed  during  the  year  to  painting,  sculpture,  archi¬ 
tecture,  drama,  music,  fashion  and  the  cinema. 

Michele  Cantarella 
Smith  College 

De  Gids,  leading  Dutch  monthly,  the  founding  of 
which  in  1837  was  a  turnmg  point  in  the  cultural 
history  of  the  country,  has  devoted  its  combined  Au- 
gust-September  1950  numl)cr  entirely  to  American 
culture.  Most  of  the  articles  are  by  Dutch  authors, 
who  cither  reside  in  the  United  States  or  have  travelled 
here  extensively.  A  few  Americans  have  also  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  Ameril^a  nummer.  There  arc  articles 
on  foreign  policy;  the  ethnopsychology  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people;  American  prose;  American  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  poetry;  the  relation  between  art,  the  artist  and  the 
public  in  America;  American  architecture;  ten  years  of 
American  painting;  music;  motion-pictures;  the  theater, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  more  general  aspects  of  the 
American  scene. 

Original  American  contributions  in  Dutch  transla¬ 
tions  include  a  short  story  by  Truman  Capote  and 
poems  by  Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  Carl  Sandburg, 
Ezra  Pound,  Kenneth  Patchen,  Horace  Gregory, 


Thomas  McGrath,  Charles  Henry  Ford,  Robert  E. 
Hayden  and  Zack  Gilbert. 

Opinions  expressed  by  the  Dutch  authors  are,  on 
the  whole,  far  more  favorable  than  usually  given  and 
obviously  the  result  of  personal  observation  and 
thought.  This  honest  attempt  at  real  understanding  of 
American  culture  and  civilization  in  the  literal  mean¬ 
ing  of  that  overworked  word,  deserves  attention  and 
appreciation.  T.  W.  L.  Scheltema 

Library  of  Congress 

The  year  1950  marked  the  appearance  of  Clavileho 
of  the  Asociacion  Internacional  de  Hispanismo,  edited 
by  Francisco  Javier  Conde.  Besides  numerous  articles 
on  Spanish  culture  (art,  music,  architecture,  as  well  as 
literature),  it  contains  a  bibliographical  section,  and 
notes  on  recent  publications  as  well  as  those  in  progress. 

To  mention  a  few  of  the  offerings,  No.  1  contained 
Introduccion  al  Hispanismo  by  the  Editor;  Calderon  y 
el  aho  santo  de  1650  by  Angel  Valbuena  Prat;  No.  2: 
Lope  en  vena  de  filosofo,  Ddmaso  Alonso;  No.  3: 
Don  Antonio  Alcala  Galiano  en  Inglaterra,  E.  Allison 
Peers;  Quevedo  y  las  mujeres,  Ramon  Gomez  de  la 
Serna;  No.  4:  En  torno  a  dos  temas  de  Lope,  Angel 
Valbuena  Prat;  El  teatro  de  Alejandro  Casona,  Joaquin 
de  Entrambasaguas.  Hensley  C.  Woodbridge 

University  of  Illinois 

The  September-October  issue  of  ll  Ponte,  literary 
and  political  monthly  (Firenze,  “La  Nuova  Italia,” 
Anno  VI,  No.  9-10,  Piero  Calamandrei,  ed.),  devoted 
exclusively  to  Calabria,  is  an  exceptional  contribution 
to  an  evaluation  of  this  many-sided  region,  on  which 
attention  has  recently  focussed  as  the  seat  of  the  latest 
agrarian  reforms  of  the  Italian  government.  Calabria, 
called  “the  noblest  but  least  studied  region  of  Italy,” 
is  here  examined  by  more  than  a  score  of  writers,  poli¬ 
ticians,  archeologists,  economists,  technological  ex¬ 
perts  of  various  kinds,  qualified  by  their  intimate  con¬ 
nection  with  the  land.  The  contributions  are  divided 
into  sections: 

“Calabria  As  It  Was  and  As  It  Is,”  comprising 
articles  on  its  language,  its  history,  its  Greek  monu¬ 
ments  and  memories,  its  dialects,  its  revolutionary  role 
during  the  Risorgimento,  and  on  aspects  of  its  religious 
life. 

“The  Cultural  Tradition,”  philosophical,  artistic, 
literary,  legal. 

“Today’s  Special  Problems,”  industrial,  agricultural, 
financial,  educational,  medical. 

“Political  Aspects,”  the  socialist  movement,  landed 
property,  Calabria  under  Fascism,  the  Sila. 

“Poets  and  Prose  Writers,”  short  stories  and  poems 
(including  popular  and  dialectical)  dealing  with  Ca¬ 
labria,  mostly  by  natives  of  the  region. 

“Calabria  As  Seen  By  .  .  .,”  various  contemporaries, 
Italian  and  foreign. 

In  all  a  volume  of  almost  400  pages,  which  could 
with  slight  modifications  be  issued  in  book  form  and 
remain  a  document  of  permanent  value. 

Olga  Ragusa 
Vassar  College 
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Trench:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Donat  Coste.  L’enjant  noir.  Montreal.  Chantccler. 
1950.  242  pp.  $1.90  (u.s.) — Affair  of  chambermaid 
and  Senegalese  gardener  solved  by  her  marriage  to  a 
good  young  peasant. 

Jean  Martet.  L’enlevement  de  Daphne.  Paris.  Albin 
Michel  (Montreal.  Cercle  du  Livre  de  France).  1950. 
236  pp. — Intriguing  love  affairs  amidst  luxurious  sur¬ 
roundings  and  the  political  intrigue  of  the  days  of 
Louis-Philippe. 

Roger  Peyrefitte.  La  mart  d'une  mh-e,  Paris.  Flam- 
marion.  1950.  219  pp.  275  fr. — The  death  of  the  nar¬ 
rator’s  mother  is  a  spiritual  experience  wherein  he  ex¬ 
amines  the  extent  of  his  faith  and  the  insensitivity  of 
others. 

Michel  Poissenot.  Don  Juan.  Paris.  Lacoste.  1950. 
124  pp.  400  fr. — A  tragedy  laid  in  Seville;  action 
covers  24  hours;  exceptionally  long  speeches. 

French:  Essays 

Georges  Linze.  Le  poete  aux  prises  avec  la  guerre. 
LiJge.  Anthologie.  n.d.  62  pp. — Startling  juxtaposition 
of  ethereal  poetry  and  stark  reality. 

Urbain  Milly.  Les  heures  grises.  Mulhouse.  Salvator, 
n.d.  126  pp.  165  fr. — Sketches,  mostly  of  everyday 
life,  written  during  the  Occupation. 

Urbain  Milly.  Regards  sur  la  vie.  Mulhouse.  Sal¬ 
vator.  n.d.  128  pp.,  ill.  165  fr. — Brief  but  penetrating 
glances  at  life,  inside  and  outside. 

French:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Madeleine  Daniclou.  Second  livre  de  sagesse  pour 
les  filles  de  France.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1950.  240  pp. 
300  fr. — Selections  from  Christian  writers  on  personal 
life,  our  world;  discussions  of  family  life,  and  of 
Christianity  and  literature. 

Hippolyte  HonorL  5  minutes  avec  le  bonheur. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1950.  177  pp.  225  fr. — Wise  and 
gentle  thoughts  on  an  almost  lost  art. 

Ernest  Huant.  Connaissance  du  temps.  Paris.  Lethiel- 
leux.  1950.  155  pp.  350  fr. — Time  related  to  space 
and  more  particularly  to  action. 

L.  Labauche.  Traite  du  Saint-Esprit.  Paris.  Bloud  & 
Gay.  1950.  190  pp.  225  fr. — The  symbols  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  its  activity  in  the  world,  its  revelations, 

Maxime  Rex.  Essais  et  melanges.  Paris.  Lacoste. 
1950.  93  pp.  400  fr, — Philosophical  speculations  on 
the  mind  of  man  and  his  contact  with  his  world. 

French:  History  and  Biography 

Frederic  Barbey.  La  Belgique  d'Albert  1^  et  de 
Leopold  111.  1918-1948.  Paris.  Librairie  Academique 
Perrin.  1950.  283  pp.  -|-  2  plates.  375  fr. — Witnessed 
by  a  Swiss  representative  in  Brussels  until  1938,  com¬ 
pleted  by  a  later  chapter  drawing  upon  published 
articles. 


Jean  de  Fontanes.  Le  retour  de  Vanneau  du  sacre  de 
Napoleon  7®’’.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  45  pp.  +  3  plates. 
240  fr. — History  of  Napoleon’s  emerald  ring,  blessed 
by  the  Pope  at  the  coronation,  and  its  restoration  to 
France  in  April  1946. 

La  Varende.  Les  Broglie.  Paris,  Fasquelle.  1950.  349 
pp.  490  fr. — 19  generations  of  a  great  family  which 
has  given 'France  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  scholars. 

French:  Memoirs 

Maurice  Barris.  Mes  cahiers.  Tome  Kill:  Juin  1920— 
Janvier  1922.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  x-f-344  pp,  600  fr. — 
More  comments  from  Barres’  voluminous  notebooks, 
appendix  of  letters  and  discourses,  notes. 

A.  Meyer,  Notre  bonne  souffrance.  L,  Brevet,  tr. 
Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1950.  212  pp.  240  fr. — Touching 
incidents  of  sufferers  whose  afflictions  brought  them 
spiritual  radiance. 

Robert  E.  Sherwood.  Le  memorial  de  Roosevelt.  II: 
Roosevelt,  chef  de  guerre.  (De  Pearl-Harbour  h  sa 
mort).  Renee  Villoteau,  tr.  Paris.  Plon.  1950.  505  pp. 
600  fr. — From  the  secret  papers  of  Harry  Hopkins. 
Notes  and  documentary  references. 

French:  Travel 

H.  Federer.  A  travers  I’Ombrie.  2  vols.  M.  Grand- 
claudon,  tr.  Mulhouse.  Salvator.  1951,  239,  219  pp. 
360  fr.  ea. — Picturesque  description  combined  with 
evocation  of  figures  and  events  from  the  past  and 
revelation  of  hidden  regional  beauties. 

Pierre  Ringel.  Molibre  en  Afrique  noire  ou  le  Jour¬ 
nal  de  4  comediens.  Paris.  Presses  du  Livre  Fran^ais. 
1950.  124  pp.  +  3  plates. — A  lively  account  of  a 
theatrical  tour  in  Africa,  covering  100  presentations  in 
22  towns. 

French:  Miscellaneous 

Honorc  de  Balzac.  Vn  debut  dans  la  vie.  Guy  Robert, 
Georges  Matore,  eds.  Geneve.  Droz  (Lille.  Giard), 
1950.  lxv+253  pp. — Introduction  discusses  content, 
various  editions,  biographical  data;  adequate  explana¬ 
tory  notes. 

Mikhail  Kalinine.  L’iducation  communiste.  Paris. 
La  Nouvelle  Critique.  1950,  159  pp.  120  fr. — A  dis¬ 
course  of  indoctrination  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  of 
a  Communist  school  in  1945. 

Pr.  J.  Lhermitte,  et  al.  Reflexions  sur  la  psych- 
analyse.  Paris.  Bloud  &  Gay.  1949.  192  pp. — Freudian 
symposium  dealing  with  method  and  terminology; 
relation  of  ethics  and  religion  to  psychoanalysis;  role 
of  parents. 

German:  Literature 

Almanach.  Das  vierundsechzigste  Jahr.  1886-1950. 
Frankfurt  a.M.  S.  Fischer,  1950,  182  pp.  2.80  dm. — 
Contributions  by  S.  Fischer  authors;  samples  from 
forthcoming  books;  introductory  article  on  the  history 
of  the  publishing  house. 
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E.  Brenner.  Deutsche  Uteraturgeschichte.  Wunsie- 
del.  Leitner.  12th  ed.,  1949.  281  pp.  $1.70  (u.s.) — 
Competent  brief  course  for  hohere  Schulen;  skillful 
organization  of  material;  a  publication  of  Lritner’s 
Studienhelfer  series. 

Hellmut  Kruse.  Wolf  Graf  von  Kalckreuth.  Ein 
fruhvollendeter  Dichter.  Hamburg-Blankenese.  Kroger. 
1949.  182  pp.  5.80  dm. — Comparisons  and  analysis 
attempting  to  prove  literary  worth  of  a  poet  who 
committed  suicide  at  nineteen. 

German:  Fiction 

Hans  Christian  Andersen.  Der  Improvisator.  Regens¬ 
burg.  Bosse.  1949.  440  pp.,  ill.  8.70  dm. — Fictitious 
autobiography  of  a  young  Italian  poet  with  transpar¬ 
ently  disguised  autobiographical  elements  from  An¬ 
dersen’s  own  childhood  and  youth;  author’s  own  Ger¬ 
man  version,  edited  by  A.  Wildermann. 

Johann  Christoph  Hampe.  Die  Angefochtenen. 
Hamburg.  Wittig.  1948.  159  pp.  4  dm. — Five  short 
stories  by  a  Silesian  student  of  theology  encourage  his 
readers  to  find  a  divine  pattern  at  work  in  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  man. 

Jakob  Kneip.  Licht  in  der  Finsternis.  Koln.  Pick. 
1949.  161  pp.  4.50  dm. — Fables  and  stories  of  people 
who  are  very,  very  good  or  very,  very  wicked. 

Hans  Jurgen  Soehring.  Casaducale.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
S.  Fischer.  1950.  177  pp.  8.50  dm. — “.  .  .  ein  Buch, 
das  viele  begrussen,  andere  verwiinschen  werden.  .  .  .” 
By  the  author  of  Cordelia. 

Alexander  Spoerl.  Memoiren  eines  mittelmassigen 
Schulers.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950.  275  pp.  7.50  dm. — 
First  novel  of  humorist  Heinrich  Spoerl’s  son,  in 
congenial  vein. 

Hermann  Strenger.  In  die  Welt  gestreut.  Stuttgart. 
Deutsche  Verlags-Anstalt.  1950.  647  pp.  16.50  dm. — 
The  real  and  psychic  journeyings  of  some  19th  century 
Swabian  peasants  with  a  zest  for  living. 

Lawrence  Edward  Watkin.  Die  Gnadenfrist.  Erwin 
Kraushaar,  tr.  Hamburg.  Kruger,  n.d.  309  pp.  +  8 
plates. — English  original:  On  Borrowed  Time. 

Leo  Weismantel.  Albrecht  Durer.  Der  junge  Meister. 
Freiburg  i.  Br.  Alber.  1950.  399  pp.  5  plates.  9.60 
dm. — ^In  continuation  of  the  novel  Albrecht  Diirers 
Brautfahrt  in  die  Welt. 

Erik  Graf  Wickenburg.  Die  Begleiterin.  Salzburg. 
Muller.  1947.  345  pp.  11.90  Sw.  fr. — Dog  story  with¬ 
out  much  action;  ornate  style. 

German:  Verse  and  Poetics 

Siegfried  Beyschlag.  Die  Metril^  der  mittelhoch- 
deutschen  Bliitezeit  in  Grundzugen.  Niirnberg.  Hans 
Carl.  1950.  37  pp.  3.50  dm. — Brief  treatise  on  essen¬ 
tials,  intended  for  use  in  seminars,  mainly  based  on 
Andreas  Heusler’s  Versgeschichte. 

Erich  Kastner.  Bei  Durchsicht  meiner  Bucher.  Zurich. 
Atrium.  1946.  175  pp.  8.50  Sw.  fr. — A  selection  of 
political,  satirical  poems  published  before  1933  in  the 
best-sellers  Herz  auf  Taille,  Ein  Mann  gibt  Ausl^unft, 
Ldrm  im  Spiegel,  Gesang  zwischen  zwei  Stuhlen. 
Witty,  wise,  still  pertinent  and  prophetic. 


German:  Essays 

Alfred  Ddblin.  Die  Dichtung,  ihre  Natur  und  ihre 
Rolle.  Mainz.  Akademie  der  Wissenschaften  und  der 
Literatur.  1950.  49  pp. — Discussion  of  the  function  of 
poetry. 

Adolf  Frisc.  Carl  J.  Burcl(hardt.  Im  Dienste  der 
Humanitdt.  Thai.  Pflugverlag.  1950.  62  pp.  4.20  Sw. 
fr. — Monograph  in  the  Europaische  Gestalten  series; 
abbreviated  version  published  in  December  1949  in 
the  (discontinued)  Heidelberg  periodical  Die  Wand- 
lung. 

Karl  Kerenyi.  Labyrinth-Studien.  Zurich.  Rhein- 
Verlag.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  72  pp.  -J-  20  plates.  8  Sw.  fr. 
— “Labyrinthos  als  Linienreflex  einer  mythologischen 
Idee”;  published  in  the  Albae  Vigiliae  series. 

Karl  Kerenyi.  Pythagoras  und  Orpheus.  Zurich. 
Rhein-Verlag.  3rd  ed.,  1950.  96  pp.  8  Sw.  fr. — 
“Praludien  zu  einer  zukiinftigen  Geschichte  der  Or- 
phik  und  des  Pythagoreismus”;  an  Albae  Vigiliae 
series  publication. 

Hans  Pyritz.  Goethes  Verwandlungen.  Hamburg. 
Selbstverlag  der  Universitat.  1950.  27  pp.  0.70  dm. — 
Address  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the  University  of  Hamburg;  an  attempt  to  interpret 
Goethe’s  Doppelschichtigheit  by  deciphering  his  delib¬ 
erate  and  artful  symbolic  language. 

Ernst  F.  Taussig,  ed.  Ein  Kampf  um  Wahrheit: 
Max  Brod  zum  65.  Geburtstag.  Tel  Aviv.  “ABC.” 
1949.  50  pp.  $2  (u.s) — Tributes  by  Max  Brod’s 
friends-in-exile,  reviewing  his  literary  work  and  its 
meaning  in  the  world  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Peter  Wust.  Ein  Abschiedswort.  Munster.  Regens- 
berg.  1950.  14  pp.  0.80  dm. — The  late  Catholic  phi¬ 
losopher’s  farewell  lecture  to  his  students  in  Miinstcr 
(December  18,  1939). 

German:  Art 

Samuel  Guyer.  Grundlagen  mittelalterlicher  abend- 
Idndischer  Bau^unst.  Einsiedeln.  Benziger.  1950.  199 
pp.,  ill,  +  11  plates.  19.80  Sw.  fr. — With  emphasis 
on  origins  of  early  Christian  churches  of  the  Near 
East,  by  an  expert  historian,  theologian,  and  humanist. 

Hans  Werner  Hegemann.  Der  Engel  in  der  deutschen 
Kunst.  Miinchen.  Piper.  1950.  62  pp.  +  64  plates. — 
Competent  iconography  with  a  view  of  psychology 
of  culture. 

Strohmer-Nowak.  Altwiener  Porzellan.  2  vols.  Wien. 
Wolfrum.  1950.  34  pp.  +  40  plates  ea. — Booklet,  and 
its  English  counterpart,  on  the  output  of  the  Viennese 
porcelain  workshops,  1718-1864. 

German:  Philosophy  and  Religion 

Die  leibliche  Himmelfahrt  Mariens.  Frankfurt  a.M. 
Knecht.  1950.  137  pp.  3.20  dm. — The  first  German 
publication  explaining  the  recently  proclaimed  new 
dogma  of  the  Catholic  Church;  ten  essays  by  Jesuit 
teachers;  brief  bibliography. 

Georg  Misch.  Der  Weg  in  die  Philosophie.  1:  Der 
Anfang.  Bern.  Francke.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  504  pp.  9.80 
Sw,  fr. — Considerably  augmented  “philosophische 
Fibel.” 

Platon.  Euthyphron,  Laches-Charmides-Lysis.  Edgar 
Salin,  tr.  Basel.  Schwabe.  1950.  179  pp.  4.75  Sw.  fr. — 
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The  Socratic  comedies;  competent  Introduction  to  the 
four  dialogues  by  translator. 

Herbert  Werner  Russel.  Das  Lob  der  rechten  Ein- 
samkfit.  Zurich.  Occident  (Bruxelles.  Pantheon).  2nd 
ed.,  n.d.  84  pp.  7.50  Sw.  fr. — Solitude  as  a  condition 
for  creative  living;  Christianity’s  fruitful  interaction 
between  solitude  and  communality. 

German:  Sociology  and  Psychology 

Gustav  Richard  Heyer.  Praf{.tische  Seelenheilkunde. 
Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  3rd  ed.,  1950.  192  pp.  7.80  Sw. 
fr. — An  introduction  to  psychotherapy  for  doctors  and 
students. 

Hans  Kohn.  Das  zwanzigste  Jahrhundert.  Ernst 
Doblhofer,  tr.  Zurich.  Europa.  1950.  255  pp.  12.80 
Sw.  fr. — “Eine  Zwischenbilanz  der  westlichen  Welt.” 
Originally  published  by  Macmillan  as  The  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century. 

Philipp  Lcrsch.  Vom  Wesen  der  Geschlechter.  Basel. 
Ernst  Reinhardt.  2nd  ed.,  1950.  127  pp.  4.80  Sw.  fr. — 
Structural  characterization,  both  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical,  of  Male  and  Female,  by  the  author  of  Gesicht 
und  Seele. 

Karl  Loewenstein.  Vom  Wesen  der  ameriltanischen 
Verfassung.  Frankfurt  a.M.  Metzner.  3rd  ed.,  1950. 
75  pp.  1.50  dm. — History  and  essence  of  American 
Constitution  and  democracy,  a  condensation  from  lec¬ 
tures  given  in  1948  in  the  American  zone  by  Munich- 
born,  American-naturalized  Amherst  College  profes¬ 
sor. 

Wilhelm  Steinberg.  Der  Einzetne  und  die  Gemein- 
schaft.  Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1951.  159  pp.  8  Sw.  fr. 
— An  introduction  to  social  psychology  and  Gemein- 
schaftsethil{. 

German:  Linguistics 

Otto  Funke.  Englische  Sprach/tunde.  Bern.  Francke. 
1950.  163  pp.  11.50  Sw.  fr. — A  condensed,  thorough, 
and  up-to-date  survey  of  recent  research. 

Anton  Marty.  Satz  und  Wort.  Otto  Funke,  ed.  Bern. 
Francke.  new  ed.,  1950.  93  pp.  6.80  Sw.  fr. — “Eine 
kritische  Auscinandersetzung  mit  der  iiblichen  gram- 
matischen  Lehre  und  ihren  Begriffsbestimmungen,” 
published  in  A.M.’s  Nachgelassene  Schriften  series. 

Anton  Marty.  Vber  Wert  und  Methode  einer  allge- 
meinen  beschreihenden  Bedeutungslehre.  Otto  Funke, 
ed.  Bern.  Francke.  1950.  Ill  pp.  7.80  Sw.  fr. — Final 
volume  of  Marty’s  NachlasswerL  summing  up  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  life’s  work  on  grammar  and  Sprachphi- 
losophie. 

German:  Reference  Boo\s 

Der  Kleine  Brocl^haus.  Zweiter  Band:  L  bis  Z. 
Wiesbaden.  Ebcrhard  Brockhaus.  1950.  700  2-col.  pp., 
ill.  +  120  plates.  33  dm. — Nothing  but  more  praise 
could  be  added  to  review  of  Erster  Band:  A  bis  K 
(see  B.A.  25:1,  p.  55). 

Tusculum  Lexik^on  der  griechischen  und  lateini- 
schen  Literatur  vom  Altertum  bis  zur  Neuzeit.  Tu¬ 
bingen.  Heimeran.  1948.  281  pp.  12  dm. — Brief  notes 
on  all  the  major  classical  authors  and  on  selected 
writers  of  Byzantine  Greek  and  of  medieval  and 
Renaissance  Latin. 


German:  Miscellaneous 

G.  F.  Hartlaub.  Bewusstsein  auf  anderen  Sternen? 
Basel.  Ernst  Reinhardt.  1950.  66  pp.  3  Sw.  fr. — “Ein 
kleiner  Lcitfaden  durch  die  Menschheitstraume  von 
den  Planetenbcwohncrn.” 

Die  Neue  Zeitung.  Almanac h  1950.  Miinchen.  Die 
Neue  Zeitung.  1950.  104  pp.,  ill. — Public  questions, 
economics,  cultural  matters,  arts  and  letters,  sports, 
short  stories,  current  information;  pleasant  presenta¬ 
tion. 

Emmanuel  J.  Reichenberger.  Europa  in  Triimmern. 
Graz.  Pustet.  1950.  484  pp.  -|-  3  maps.  48  s. — .  .  .  As 
“the  result  of  the  Allied  crusade”;  a  strongly  worded, 
unilateral  '  indictment  of  practically  everything  that 
happened  in  or  to  Germany  after  VE-Day. 

Werner  Richter.  Ludwig  II.  Konig  von  Bayern. 
Miinchen.  Bruckmann.  3rd  ed.,  1950.  418  pp.  +  12 
plates.  14.50  dm. — A  highly  competent  and  deeply 
understanding  work. 

Ernst  Wagemann.  Narrenspiegel  der  Statisti\.  Bern. 
Francke.  3rd  ed.,  1950.  253  pp.,  ill.  12.50  Sw.  fr. — 
Statistics  concerning  politics  and  philosophy,  spiced 
with  colorful  and  humorous  examples  and  reflections. 

Anton  Zischka.  Lander  der  Zukjunft.  Graz.  Stocker. 
1950.  476  pp.,  ill. — Analysis  of  the  potentialities  of 
the  world’s  vast  undeveloped  and  underpopulated  re¬ 
gions;  their  opening-up  as  a  key  to  world  peace  and 
prosperity. 

Spanish:  Literature 

Pedro  Henn'quez  Urena.  Las  corrientes  literarias  en 
la  AmMca  Hispdnica.  Joaqufn  Diez-Canedo,  tr.  Me¬ 
xico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Economica.  1949.  342  pp. — A 
Harvard  lecture  series  interpreting  the  nature  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  Hispanic  American  culture.  English 
edition  1945. 

Jose  Antonio  Maravall.  El  humanismo  de  las  armas 
en  "Don  Quijote."  Madrid.  Instituto  de  Estudios  Poli¬ 
ticos.  1948.  XV +309  pp.  50  ptas. — Cervantes’  work 
is  a  Spanish  Utopia  having  a  deeper  humanism  than 
More’s.  Preface  by  Menendez  Pidal. 

Spanish:  Fiction  and  Drama 

Miguel  Angel  Asturias.  El  Sehor  Presidente.  Buenos 
Aires.  Losada.  1948.  276  pp.  $5  m-n. — Dictatorship 
in  an  unidentified  Central  American  capital  in  an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  fear,  brutality,  and  treachery. 

Juan  Goyanarte.  El  ventisquero.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emec6.  1950.  99  pp.  $5  m-n. — Chapter  II  of  Lago 
argentino. 

Manuel  Halc6n.  Cuentos.  Madrid.  Aguilar.  1948. 
213  pp.  45  ptas. — Slight  stories  dealing  with  author’s 
friends  and  acquaintances;  realism  of  a  quiet  sort. 

Miguel  A.  Macau.  Obras  dramdticas.  Mexico.  Con  el 
Autor.  1950.  185  pp. — Four  romantic  dramas  in  verse 
in  the  manner  of  Echegaray. 

Marfa  Rosa  Macedo  C.  Hombres  de  tierra  adentro. 
Lima.  Hora  del  Hombre.  1948.  150  pp.  $1.10  (u.s.) 
— Portraits  of  the  Peruvian  Indian;  discriminating 
choice  of  detail,  sympathetic  character  treatment. 

Marta  Mosquera.  La  cuarta  memoria.  Buenos  Aires. 
Emccc.  1950.  50  pp.  $4.50  m-n. — Explanation,  dated 
1953,  of  the  imaginary  memories  of  a  young  Belgian 
traitor. 
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Otcro-Maya-Ucar.  El  gran  parto.  Buenos  Aires.  Am6- 
ricalee.  1948.  217  pp. — Fantastic  experiment  in  theme 
and  form  announced  as  a  mensaje  poemdtico. 

J.  Luis  Trenti  Rocamora,  ed.  Seleccion  dramdtica  de 
Cristobal  de  Aguilar.  Buenos  Aires.  Institute  Nacional 
de  Estudios  de  Tcatro.  1950.  147  pp. — Resurrects  five 
comedies  of  classical  accent  by  a  dramatist  of  Colonial 
Cdrdoba. 

Spanish:  Verse 

Guadalupe  Amor.  Poesia.  Mexico.  Stylo.  1948.  217 
pp. — Short  poems  baring  a  woman’s  yearning, 
wounded  heart. 

T.  S.  Eliot.  Cocktail  Party.  Miguel  Alfredo  Olivera, 
tr.  Buenos  Aires.  Emecc.  1950.  207  pp. — Translator 
has  undertaken  to  approximate  the  Alexandrine  verses 
of  the  original. 

Isidro  Juirez  Rangel.  Areas  rotos.  Sahuayo,  Mexico. 
Asociacion  Propulsora  del  Arte.  1950.  93  pp. — A  first 
book  of  poems  combining  rhythm,  idea,  and  beauty 
of  expression. 

Spanish:  Essays 

Pablo  Carlos  Etchart.  3  articulos  serios.  Buenos  Aires. 
Pequeno  Bibliofilo.  1949.  46  pp. — Humorous  articles 
on  punctuality,  music-snobs,  baby-kissing. 

Marfa  Martinez  de  Trujillo.  Meditaciones  morales. 
Mexico.  Continente.  1948.  176  pp. — Moral  and  social 
advice,  in  motherly  fashion,  but  also  quoting  from 
great  writers. 

Spanish:  Religion 

Hilario  Gdmez.  Lm  sectas  rusas.  Madrid.  Consejo 
Superior  de  Investigaciones  Cientfficas.  1949.  417  pp. 
+  25  plates. — Dissenters  from  the  Orthodox  Church; 
uses  mostly  German  bibliography. 

Juan  Bautista  Gomis,  O.  F.  M.,  ed.  Mtsticos  fran- 
ciscanos  espanoles.  Madrid.  La  Editorial  Catolica.  1948. 
700  pp.  $5  (u.s.) — Contains  Arte  para  servir  a  Dios 
and  Espejo  de  ilustres  personas  by  Fray  Alonso  de 
Madrid;  Ley  de  amor  santo  by  Fray  Francbco  de 
Osuna. 

Spanish:  Biography 

Jose  G.  Antuna.  Un  caudillo,  el  General  Fructuoso 
Rivera.  Madrid.  Institute  de  Cultura  Hispinica.  1948. 
215  pp.  25  ptas. — Life  of  Uruguay’s  first  president, 
prepared  for  the  dedication  of  a  monument  in  his 
honor. 

Jose  Nucete-Sardi.  Aventura  y  tragedia  de  Don 
Francisco  de  Miranda.  Caracas.  Ministerio  de  Edu- 
cacidn  Nacional.  3rd  ed.,  n.d.  326  pp. — Republished 
for  bicentenary  of  Miranda’s  birth.  First  ed.,  1935; 
English  ed.,  1943. 

C^r  Rodriguez  Exposito.  Finlay  ante  la  historia. 
La  Habana.  Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Cuba.  1950. 
50  pp. — Paper  on  the  work  of  Carlos  J.  Finlay  to 
control  yellow  fever. 

Alejandro  Vicuna.  Bascundn,  el  cautivo.  Santiago. 
Nascimento.  1948.  479  pp. — Outline  of  a  valuable 
17th  century  work  describing  captivity  among  the 
Araucanian  Indians;  their  life  and  customs. 


Spanish:  Reference  Books 

Catdlogo  de  las  publicaciones  de  la  Universidad  de 
Buenos  Aires  editadas  durante  el  periodo  1945-1950. 
Buenos  Aires.  Ministerio  de  Educacidn.  1950.  67  pp. — 
205  items  covering  Law  and  Social  Sciences,  Medi¬ 
cine,  Physical  and  Exact  Sciences,  Philosophy  and  Let¬ 
ters,  Agronomy,  Economics,  Dentistry,  Architecture. 

Guia  de  instituciones  y  sociedades  en  el  campo  de 
las  ciencias  sociales.  Segunda  parte — America  Latina. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Union  Panamericana.  1950.  vi  + 
126  pp. — Names  and  addresses  of  institutes,  etc.,  listed 
by  countries,  Ibt  of  their  officers,  subject  index. 

A.  Millares  Carlo.  Bibliografia  para  la  historia  de 
la  literatura  latina.  Mexico.  Fondo  de  Cultura  Econd- 
mica.  1950.  39  pp. — Chronological  list  prepared  to 
accompany  the  author’s  Hbtory  of  Latin  Literature. 

Spanish:  Miscellaneous 

Francbco  Jose  G.  Alvarellos.  Legionarios  espaholes 
contra  Rusia.  Buenos  Abes.  Emecc.  1948.  $6  m-n. — 
Purports  to  be  the  diary  of  a  volunteer  in  Franco’s 
Division  Azul  which  fought  under  German  super¬ 
vision;  describes  death  of  Hitler  and  Eva  Braun. 

Carlos  Augusto  Lcdn.  Moscii,  ciudad  del  hombre. 
Caracas.  Avila  Grifica.  1949.  118  pp. — A  poet  claims 
to  have  discovered  that  the  new  Soviet  citizen  b  the 
hope  of  the  world  and  the  epitome  of  Man. 

Ena  Mourino  Hernindez.  El  juego  en  Cuba.  La 
Habana.  Anuario  Bibliogrifico  Cubano.  1947.  349  pp. 
— Historical  investigation  of  gambling  in  Cuba  inte¬ 
grated  with  study  of  social  development. 

English:  Verse 

Geoffrey  Grigson,  ed.  Selected  Poems  of  John  Clare. 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  University  Press.  1950.  246 
pp.  $2.10. — Nature  poems  of  singular  sweetness. 

Geoffrey  Grigson,  ed.  Selected  Poems  of  William 
Barnes.  1800-1886.  Cambridge,  Mass.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  1950.  x  +  296  pp.  $2.10. — A  lesser  mas¬ 
ter  whose  talent  was  often  hidden  in  dialect;  selection 
includes  other  poems  never  before  collected. 

English:  Essays 

R.  W.  Chapman,  John  Hayward,  John  Carter, 
Michael  Sadleb.  Book  Collecting.  Four  Broadcast 
Talks.  Cambridge.  Bowes  &  Bowes.  1950.  45  pp.  6/. 
— Comprises  “The  Sense  of  the  Past,’’  “Why  First 
Editions?”  “The  Technical  Approach,”  “Bookshop 
and  Auction  Room.” 

Geza  Caspar.  Science,  Conscience  and  God.  New 
York.  Helicon  Books.  1950.  64  pp.  $1.25. — Positive 
value  of  doubt;  scientist  needs  freedom  to  express  bb 
opinions. 

H.  Liideke.  The  "Democracy”  of  Henry  Adams  and 
Other  Essays.  Bern.  Francke.  1950.  149  pp.  9  Sw.  fr. — 
Intimate  essays  on  J.  F.  Cooper,  Henry  Adams,  Zola, 
Stephen  Crane,  Robert  Herrick,  and  Elinor  Wylie,  in¬ 
tended  for  a  European  audience. 

Manuel  Olgui'n.  Marcelino  MenSndez  Pelayo’s  The¬ 
ory  of  Art,  Aesthetics,  and  Criticism.  Berkeley.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  Press.  1950.  v  +  26  pp. — A  the¬ 
ory  of  aesthetics  which  aims  at  reconciling  liberty  with 
order  and  dbcipline. 
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Ernst  Wiechert.  The  Poet  and  His  Time.  Irene  Taeu- 
ber,  tr.  Hinsdale,  Ill.  Regnery.  1948.  78  pp.  $2. — ^With 
two  other  speeches:  “Address  to  the  Youth  of  Ger¬ 
many”  and  “Address  to  My  Swiss  Friends.”  Honored 
with  a  special  citation  by  Letter. 

'English:  Philosophy 

Victor  Lowe,  Charles  Hartshorne,  A.  H.  Johnson. 
Whitehead  and  the  Modern  World.  Boston.  Beacon 
Press.  1950.  viii-|-56  pp.  $1.50. — Three  papers  pre¬ 
sented  at  May  1948  meeting  of  Western  Division  of 
American  Philosophical  Association. 

Heinrich  Pestalozzi.  The  Education  of  Man,  Apho¬ 
risms.  Heinz  and  Ruth  Norden,  trs.  New  York.  Philo¬ 
sophical  Library.  1951.  93  pp.  $2.75. — Basic  ideas  of 
an  educational  reformer  who  believed  in  the  sanctity 
of  personality  and  the  close  connection  between  educa¬ 
tion  and  life. 

English:  History 

David  J.  Dallin.  The  New  Soviet  Empire.  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  1951.  viii  +  216 
pp.  $3.75. — Russian  policy  since  World  War  11  evolv¬ 
ing  from  anti-exploitation  to  new  imperialism. 

George  N.  Marshall,  ed.  The  Church  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  Boston,  Mass.  Beacon  Press.  1950.  xx-|-143 
pp.  -f-  6  plates.  $2. — Essays  by  historbns  of  the  Pil¬ 
grim  settlement;  emphasis  upon  its  spiritual  legacy  of 
liberalism. 

Report  of  Ramos  Arizpe  to  the  Spanish  Cortes. 
Nettie  Lee  Benson,  tr.  Austin.  University  of  Texas 
Press.  1950.  61  pp. — A  report,  made  in  1811  as  the 
result  of  36  years  in  northern  New  Spain,  which 
brought  6  years  imprisonment  to  its  author. 

George  Vernadsky.  A  History  of  Russia.  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Yale  University  Press.  3rd  cd.,  1951.  ix  +  533 
pp.  $4. — This  edition  includes  postwar  problems  and 
Russia’s  present  foreign  policy;  extensive  bibliography 
added. 

English:  Memoirs  and  Correspondence 

Jerzy  Gliksman.  Tell  the  West.  New  York.  National 
Committee  for  a  Free  Europe,  n.d.  95  pp.  $0.15. — 
Abridgement  by  author  of  his  experiences  as  a  slave 
laborer  in  U.S.S.R. 

Eva  Ingersoll  Wakefield,  cd.  The  Letters  of  Robert 
G.  Ingersoll.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1951. 
xii-|-747  pp.  $7.50. — An  abundance  of  letters  in  the 
framework  of  interpretative,  documented  biography. 

English:  Sociology 

Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  The  Prodigal  Century.  New 
York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  xvii-|-258  pp.  $3.75. 
— An  analysis  and  critique  of  the  extravagance  and 
wasted  opportunity  of  the  19th  century. 

Henry  Pratt  Fairchild.  Versus:  Reflections  of  a  So¬ 
ciologist.  New  York.  Philosophical  Library.  1950.  xvii 
+  203  pp.  $3.75. — A  selection  by  the  author  of  pre¬ 
viously  published  essays  dealing  with  the  necessity  of 
choice  in  various  situations. 

English:  Reference  Boo\s 

Douglas  W.  Aldcn,  et  al.,  cds.  Bibliography  of  Criti¬ 
cal  and  Biographical  References.  III.  New  York.  Stech- 


crt-Hafner.  1951.  63  pp. — For  the  study  of  contem¬ 
porary  French  literature;  numbered  consecutively  with 
the  two  previous  supplements. 

Edwin  G.  Beal,  Jr.,  Robin  L.  Winkler,  comps.  Korea: 
An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Publications  in  Far 
Eastern  Languages.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of 
Congress.  1950.  viii-|-167  pp.  $1.15. — English  transla¬ 
tion  of  title  given;  descriptive  statement  of  content 

A  Bibliography  of  The  Writings  of  W.  Somerset 
Maugham.  Klaus  W.  Jonas,  comp.  South  Hadley,  Mass. 
The  Author.  1950.  97  pp.  $4. — Chronology  of  the 
various  editions  and  translations  of  Maugham’s  works; 
books  and  articles  about  them  and  him. 

Louise  Bogan,  cd.  Worhjt  in  the  Humanities  Pub¬ 
lished  in  Great  Britain,  1939-1946.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Library  of  Congress.  1950.  123  pp.  $0.85. — A  selective, 
categorical  list  including,  besides  belles-lettres,  diaries, 
anthologies,  letters,  periodicals,  scholarly  studies;  au¬ 
thor  index. 

Cecil  C.  Hobbs,  ct  al.,  comps.  Indochina:  A  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  the  Land  and  People.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Library  of  Congress.  1950.  xii-j-367  pp.  $2.50. — 1,850 
items  topically  arranged,  briefly  described,  indexed. 

Introduction  to  Europe.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library 
of  Congress,  1950.  v+201  2-col.  pp.  $1. — Basic  read¬ 
ing  material  on  individual  countries  as  to  their  present 
and  past,  and  their  physical  and  intellectual  aspects. 

Klaus  W.  Jonas.  More  Maughamiana.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J,  (Author).  Bibliographical  Society  of 
America.  1950.  6  pp. — Works  not  mentioned  in  recent 
bibliographies  by  Stott  and  by  Jonas. 

Helen  Dudcnbostel  Jones,  Robin  L.  Winkler,  comps. 
Korea:  An  Annotated  Bibliography  of  Publications  in 
Western  Languages.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of 
Congress.  1950.  155  pp.  $1.10.— Classified  list  with 
descriptive  statements  and  critical  comments. 

Donald  H.  Mugridge,  comp.  American  History  and 
Civilization.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress. 
1950.  18  pp.  (Gratis  to  libraries) — A  list  of  bibliogra¬ 
phies,  by  topic,  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  collection  in  American  history  and  civilization. 

Donald  H.  Mugridge,  comp.  Christopher  Columbus. 
Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Confess.  1950.  iv-}-37 
pp.  (Gratis  to  libraries)— Summarizes  books  and  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Columbus  by  American  authors  or  published 
in  America,  1892-1950. 

Albert  Parry,  John  T.  Dorosh,  Elizabeth  Gardner 
Dorosh,  comps.  Korea:  An  Annotated  Bibliography 
of  Publications  in  the  Russian  Language.  Washington, 
D.  C.  Library  of  Congress.  1950.  xi-|-84  pp.  $0.65. — 
Descriptive  bibliography  combining  the  results  of  sev¬ 
eral  research  projects. 

Markham  L.  Peacock,  Jr.  The  Critical  Opinions  of 
William  Wordsworth.  Baltimore.  Johns  Hopkins  Press. 
1950.  xxvi4-469  pp.  $6. — On  (1)  literary  subjects  and 
principles,  (2)  authors  and  works,  (3)  Wordsworth’s 
own  writings. 

The  Rare  Booths  Division.  A  Guide  to  Its  Collections 
and  Services.  Washington,  D.  C.  Library  of  Congress. 
1950.  58  pp.  +  4  plates.  $0.60. — Books  representing 
every  category  of  knowledge,  chosen  because  they  are 
the  earliest,  most  interesting,  most  important,  etc. 
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English:  Miscellaneous 

Bernard  Bolzano.  Paradoxes  of  the  Infinite.  Donald 
A.  Steele  S.  J.,  tr.  New  Haven,  Conn.  Yale  University 
Press.  1950.  ix+189  pp.  $3.75. — From  the  posthumous 
edition  by  Fr.  Prihonsky;  historical  and  biographical 
introduction;  bibliography  and  reference  key. 

Karl  Kobald.  Springs  of  Immortal  Sound.  Amethe 
von  2^ppelin,  tr.  Vienna.  Wolfrum.  1950.  54  pp.  + 
80  plates. — Historic  places  connected  with  the  works 
and  lives  of  9  Austrian  composers,  1750-1900.  Bio¬ 
graphical  sketches. 

The  Library  of  Congress  and  Its  IVorJ^,  1950.  John 
C.  L.  Andreassen,  ed.  Washington,  D.  C.  Government 
Printing  Office.  1950.  31  pp.  +  30  plates.  $0.75. — 
Photographs,  and  descriptive  text,  showing  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Library  of  Congress  Sesquicentennial  Exhibit.  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Government  Printing  Office.  1950.  38 
pp.  +  24  plates.  $0.75. — Items  tracing  historical  de¬ 
velopment;  photographs  of  the  Librarians. 

L.  Russell  Muirhead,  ed.  England.  Chicago.  Rand 
McNally.  5th  ed.,  1950.  656  pp.  -|-  72  maps.  $6.50. — 
A  sequence  of  carefully  planned  English  routes,  points 
of  interest,  transportation  facilities,  accommodations, 
etc.,  similar  to  American  Guide  Series. 

Our  Foreign  Policy.  Washington,  D.  C.  Department 
of  State.  1950.  101  pp.,  ill.  $0.25. — An  answer  to  the 
uninformed  or  confused  citizen. 

Stendhal.  Lucien  Leuwen.  II:  The  Telegraph. 
Louise  Varese,  tr.  Norfolk,  Conn.  New  Directions. 
1950.  xvii+415  pp.  $3.50. — This  first  Englbh  transla¬ 
tion  largely  follows  Henri  Martineau’s  version  (1945), 
with  reference  to  1927  edition  by  Henry  Debraye. 

Three  Icelandic  Sagas.  M.  H.  Scargill,  Margaret 
Schlauch,  trs.  New  York.  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation  (Princeton  University  Press).  1950.  150 
pp.,  ill.  +  1  plate.  $3. — Gunnlaugs  saga  ormstungu, 
Bandamanna  saga,  Droplaugarsona  saga. 

Italian:  Miscellaneous 

Carlo  Tullio  Altan.  Pensiero  d'umanita.  Udine.  Bi¬ 
anco.  1949.  279  pp.  800  1. — A  synthesis  of  the  specu¬ 
lative  concepts  of  humanism. 

Emilio  Cecchi.  L’osteria  del  cattivo  tempo.  Milano. 
Mondadori.  4th  ed.,  1950.  221  pp.  700  1. — Literary 
essays  of  perceptive  sensibility,  first  published  in  1927. 

G.  Nangeroni.  Problemi  di  geografia  antropica.  Pa¬ 


If 

The  International  Auxiliary  Language  Association 
which  has  recently  completed  its  Interlingua-English 
Dictionary  (see  B.A.  25:1,  p.  25)  has  affiliated  with 
Barnard  College.  The  association  has  the  status  of  an 
institute  within  the  college  but  retains  its  corporate 
identity.  Dr.  Alexander  Gode  is  director  of  research 
at  the  institute. 

French  book  production  has  dropped  nearly 
700  titles  in  1950,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year.  Of  the  11,849  books  published  in  1950,  3,147 
were  novels. 


dova.  Ape.  2nd  ed.,  1951.  141  pp.,  ill.  800  1. — A  con¬ 
cise  general  textbook  with  exercises,  covering  politi¬ 
cal  and  physical  geography  and  their  interrelation. 

Manara  Valgimigli,  ed.  Da  Lucrezio  a  Leone  XIII. 
Giuseppe  Manusi^,  tr.  Roma.  Signorelli.  1950.  308  pp. 
1,200  1. — Includes  31  Greek  and  Roman  poets;  Virgil, 
Horace,  Ovid  to  20th  century. 

Norwegian:  Miscellaneous 

Reidar  Oksnevad.  Sambandsstatene  i  norsk.  litteratur. 
Oslo.  Gyldendal.  1950.  95  pp. — Bibliography  of  trans¬ 
lations  and  of  articles  pertaining  to  American  writers. 

Arthur  Omre.  Kristinus  Bergman.  Oslo.  Gyldendal. 
new  ed.,  1950.  229  pp.  +  12  plates.  7  kr. — This  story 
of  a  man  who  changed  his  name,  told  in  rural  lan¬ 
guage,  has  vivid,  clear  characterization. 

U \rainian :  Fiction 

Ol.  Hay-Holowko.  Poedino/^  z  diavolom,  2  vols. 
Winnipeg.  Tyktor.  1950.  143,  160  pp.  $2.25. — Young 
Ukrainian  is  kidnapped  and  mistreated  by  the 
N.K.V.D.,  but  escapes. 

Multi-lingual 

Jahresverzeichnis  der  Schweizerischen  Hochschul- 
schriften.  1948,  1949.  Basel.  Verlag  der  Universitats- 
bibliothck.  1949,  1950.  160,  170  pp.  6  Sw.  fr.  ea. — 
Catalogue  of  Swiss  academic  publications  (French, 
German),  especially  dissertations. 

Rainer  Maria  Rilke.  Cinquante  poemes.  Claude 
Vigee,  tr.  Paris.  Librairie  Les  Lettres.  1950.  157  pp. — 
Poems  hitherto  not  presented  in  French;  based  on  orig¬ 
inal  text  published  by  Insel  Verlag. 

Edouard  Roditi.  Drei  Hebrdische  Elegien.  Alexander 
Koval,  tr.  Berlin.  Hcnssel.  1950.  38  pp. — Die  Klage 
des  fehudah  Abravanel  (Leone  Ebreo);  Gliic/^el  von 
Hamelns  Gebet  zur  Nacht;  Habak.ul{.  English  originals 
first  published  in  1931  (copyright  by  New  Directions). 
A  Sonderdrucl{  in  the  series  Das  Lot,  with  an  explana¬ 
tory  Nachwort  by  the  author. 

H.  F.  Stewart,  ed.  &  tr.  Pascal's  Pensees.  New  York. 
Pantheon  Books.  1950.  xxiv+543  pp.  $5. — The  late 
Dean  of  Trinity  College  brought  to  this  translation 
both  theological  knowledge  and  literary  style. 

Vergil.  Ef^logen.  Gottfried  Preezov  Frankenstein,  tr. 
Basel.  Schwabe.  1950.  84  pp.  3.25  Sw.  fr. — The  poet’s 
most  intimate  work  which  made  him  famous;  original 
and  translation  on  facing  pages. 


If  If 

In  Italy  the  Premio  dell'Istituto  del  Dramma  Italiano 
and  the  Gran  Premio  Roma  were  both  awarded  to 
Ugo  Betti,  a  judge  by  profession. 

The  Premio  Venezia  1950  of  a  million  lire  was 
awarded  to  Michele  Prisco  for  Gli  eredi  del  vento. 

Jean  Paulhan  has  been  awarded  the  Literature  Prize 
of  the  city  of  Paris  in  the  amount  of  300,000  francs. 

Raymond  Quencau  has  been  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Goncourt  Academy. 


J 


I  represent  the  following  publishing  houses 
for  the  United  States,  and  distribute  their 
books  from  stock  in  New  York: 

Amalthea  Verlag,  A.  G. 

VIENNA 

Florian  Kupjerberg  Verlag 

MAINZ 

Editorial  Cosmopolita 

BUENOS  AIRES 

Europa  Verlag,  A.  G. 

ZURICH 

Manesse  Verlag 

ZURICH 

Neuphilologische  Zeitschrift 

BERLIN 

Christian  Wegner  Verlag 

HAMBURG 

Catalogs  of  the  above  mentioned  publishing 
houses  on  request,  as  well  as  special  cata¬ 
log  for  libraries  of  R.  Piper  &  Co.  Verlag, 
Munich. 


WALTER  GOLDBERG-BOOKS 

1966  Broadway,  N.  Y.  23,  SC  4-0833 


Up  to  date 

Complete 

Indispensable 


The  finest  in 

French  Dictionaries 


Heath’s  Standard  French 
and  English  Dictionary 

Supplement  to  Heath’s 
French  and  English  Dictionary 


EDITED  BY  J.  E.  MANSION 


D,  C.  Heath 
and  Company 


“The  outstanding  general  journal  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  the  United  States” 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

brings  to  its  readers  every  month  stimulating  and  helpful  articles  on  methods, 
materials,  pedagogical  research,  publications  and  textbooks  in  the  held. 

Edited  by  Julio  del  Toro,  University  of  Michigan, 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Published  by  the  National  Federation  of  Modem  Language 
Teachers  Associations 

Eight  issues  a  year,  monthly  except  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep¬ 
tember.  Current  subscription,  $3.00  a  year.  Foreign  countries  (in¬ 
cluding  Canada),  $3.50  a  year  net  in  U.  S.  A.  funds. 

Sample  copy  on  request 

THE  MODERN  LANGUAGE  JOURNAL 

Stephen  L.  Pitcher,  Business  Manager 
7144  Washington  Avenue,  St.  Louis  5,  Missouri 

NOW  AVAILABLE— The  third  revised  edition  (1949)  of  “VOCATION¬ 
AL  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDENTS” 
by  Dr.  Theodore  Huebener,  Director  of  Foreign  Languages,  Schools  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  Obtainable  from  the  Business  Manager  of  the  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  Price  30  cents,  postpaid,  payable  in  advance. 


